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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

RIGHT HON- GEORGE CANNING. 



Ths anbject of this Memoir was descended from 
an ancient family, which originally resided in War- 
wickshire> bnt in consequence of having^ in the 
ceiga of Elizabeth, reoeiyed a grant of land in 
the coonty of Limdonderryy afterwards settle4 
in Ireland. Stratford Canning, Esq. the father of 
^ late lamented Premier, left his native country 
at an early age, to proscate the study of the law in 
London. His genius for political discussion ap- 
peared very promising ; and there can be little 
doubt that he would have risen to considerable 
enunence as a lawyer, had he not been compelled, 
h^ youthful imprudence, to quit that profession, 
Ibving married a young lady, who, although high- 
ly accomplished in other respects^ was destitute of 
& advantages of either fortime or family, he in- 
cmred his father's displeasure, and his income was 
on that accovnt considerably reduced. In these 

A 1 
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circumstances Mr Canning resolved to exchange 
the study of the law for the trade of a wine-mer- 
chant. It was while his affairs were in this gloomy 
and embarrassed state, that his son George was 
bom, April 11th 1770. The mercantile specula- 
tion in which Mr Canning had engaged, far from 
proving successful, almost mined him. Finding 
himself becoming every day more involved in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, his health rapidly declined, 
and at length, in exactly twelve months from the 
day of his sonjs birth, he diedy leaving tus.widpw 
with her infahf charge in a state of great poverty 
and distress. Mrs Canning bore with amazing 
fortitude the loss she bad sustained, but her mind 
was naturally dejected in contemplating the me- 
lancholy prospects of her infant son. Ip a short 
time, however, her maternal solicitude was reliev- 
ed, by the kind offer of Mr Paul Canning, h^ 
husband's brother, to take charge of the boy, and 
provide him with a' liberal education. The ciS&t 
was gladly accepted ; and thus, by the intervention 
of a wealthy uncle, the future statesman was res** 
cued in bis childhood from obscurity and cdW 
neglect, ' ' • - 

At an early age the talents of George Canning 
began to be developed, and to hold out to bis 
friends the bright promise of future eminence. At 
Eton he soon rose above his fellows by his indm^ 
try and abilities. With an activity and restless- 
ness of mind which nothing could repress, the 
youthful aspirant was always the leader in the 
spoi-ts of the playground, as well as first in tiw 
exercises of the schoolroom. From the acuteness 
of his mind, he rapidly attained all that was rt- 
qnired of him at the academy ; and to employ bit 
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leisure bonny he pri^ected, along with some of his 

fslaas-matoSy the publication of a periodical work, 

Xbis work accordingly appeared, under the name 

of die Microcosm; in the winter of 1786, before 

jMt Canning had. yet completed his sixteenth year. 

The papers which he furnished to this weekly 

periodical, though evidently the productions of a 

juFonile mind, bear a considerable resemblance in 

their peculiar features to the writings of his riper 

yea». They are spaj:kling and brilliant, not pro^ 

liNuidy^ pervaded by that rich vein of wit and poig* 

■aat sarcasm, which constitute in a great measui^ 

4he foroe and. effect of his happiest Parliamentary 

^(MTtS.^ ' 

« At the age of eighteen Mr Canning left Eton, 
«Bd was entered at Christ Church, Oxford. There 
-be soon distinguished himself by the brilliancy olL 
•Ub genius and the exfeat of his acquirements. 
'Hitherto the whole bent of his inclination had 
been dirocted towards the acquisition of those 
ligfater aooompUshments whidi were calculated to 
•make him an elegant, but not a learned scholar. 
-At Colklge, however, he displayed a taste for 
'imore nsefal branches of knowledge, and in a short 
-time bis acquisitions were by no means inconsider- 
-able* Such high expectations of his future emi- 
^nence did. his friends entertain, even at this early 
period of his life, that the father of the present 
-Marquis of Lai^sdown, in introducing him to the 
notice of the celebrated Jeremy Bentham, remark- 
^ed, " whoever may live to see it, that young man 
will one .day be Prime Minister. " - 
- When at college^ Mr Canning was the. compa- 
nion and friend of Mr Jenkinson, now Lord Liver- 
|K>q1. This frl^n^ehip, which proved of a remarka- 
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bly pemnmeiit kind, must hafe hfrf a < 
influence on llie fotnre cliaraeter mmI epiniOHi of 
Mr Canning. But the circnBistaaee whick k 
might have been expected wedd ba^e materiany 
affected his sentiments at such an early age, waa 
bis intimate acquaintance with Mr Sheridan. FroB 
bis connection with that eminent man, and bis fins^ 
quent opportunities of intercoarse with him, Mr 
Canning early conceived a high respect for Sfaeai* 
dan, winch be has been often heard to express. la 
these drcumstances, it was generally supp oa a d, 
that he would dedicate bis talents and ex«rtiona ta 
the support of that political party, of whidk Ua 
early patron and friend was at that time a diatin^ 
gmsbed ornament. At no period indeed» hi the 
history of the British Parliament, has the Opp«» 
tion been able to boast of men superior in iatalloe^ 
tnal might to Fox, Burke, and Sherichm. By ka^ 
bitual intercourse with these men, the yontfaM 
mind of Canning imbibed those principles wlneh^ 
at a later period in bis political career^ were failjr 
displayed. The cause of the change which ia at 
leged to have taken place in bis political sead- 
ments, has been, with some writera, the subject of 
considerable speculation ; but it is at best a do«l#> 
fnl question, whether the opinions of Mr Caaiiing 
ever underwent any material alteration. He waa 
early connected by friendship, it is true, with the 
leaders of the Opposition ; but even then ha ap- 
pears to have approved, to a certain extent, of Ae 
measures of Mr Pitt, to whose acquaintance he 
had been introduced by Mr Jenkinson. It was 
under the patronage of Pitt, that be entered P^ 
Kament in 179S ; and though it was his 
anxiety to follow in the steps of that great 
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}m tiNttiMs weie iomewhot moderated by the ten- 
iiiiieiil» be had been aocustomed to hear at the ^ci 
Ue .of Sheridan* His TiNryism was never alto* 
gather free from a mixture of liberality ; and al- 
ibofigb circamstances, through the greater part of 
lus life, prevented him from developing his priaci-« 
pies in, their full extent, yet, with his increasing in-* 
flvence in the cabinet they were gradually unfold^r 
•d, lad at length, on his appointment to the Pre-r 
B»ierriup» larought into free and unfettered operation* 
' On the introduction of Mr Canning to Parlia-? 
nuent, the state of political affairs in Europe wa» 
peeuUvrly iavourable for the display of his emin^l 
telienle?. both as an orator and statesman. The an-* 
eient rmonarchy of France had been overturned, 
amd those deeds of atrocity and violence had begun 
%» be pei^etrated, the very recollection of whicl^ 
shocks the feelings of humanity. Elated by the 
aiieicess. with which th«r revolutionary efforts had 
been crowned, the French Convention issued ft 
fMTodamation 4m the 19th November 1792, en« 
coniaging " All who wished to procure liberty ; 
and they charged their generals to give asastancQ 
to tiaeh people, and to defend such citizens as have 
svffered, or are suffering in the ctmse of liberty. '' 
It WINS the obvious wish of the Convention^ in pubr 
lishing this uumifesto, to excite throughout Europe 
te same, revoluticnary spirit which bad already 
dehiged the cities and villages of France with the 
blood of thousands of peaceful citizens. For sora^ 
tkne the British government^ though appalled by 
the horrid deeds, of blood of which the French 
people had been guilty, declared its intention of 
fteaerring* in the mean time> a strict neutrality. • 
a2 
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ia llie ead Of 179% the BMA 
met ; and ia the opening adKdreM, hk Majeety «■»» 
noiinced that, from the attempts whkb the Pt^adh 
had of late made to exette rehellion in other cottn- 
tries, and from the anjaet meMares whkk they 
had threatened to adopt towarde hie allies thie 
fitates^General, he had judged it necesflary to aag^- 
ment hoth the ciril and military force of the coaa^ 
try. Seareely a month had elapsed from die ^tm 
tiiat the French Coayentieii had avowed Aair d»* 
sign of attacking Holland, when a French frigate, 
with several smaller vess^s, sailed ap the Scheiitj 
§tft tlw purpose of hombardiag AntMrp. To Wf^ 
pease the British Government, the Freftdi Aasbaa* 
aador, who, aldioi:^h his frm^tiens had eiased» hy 
the deposition of his sovermgn, on the 10th Aw« 
gost 179t, was permitted to remaia in London, 
was authorized to declare to the English Mmiater 
the earnest desire of the French Govemnieat lliaa 
the friendly connection of the twonaiions sbaidd 
be pres^ved. The Ambassador attempted, at aba 
Mune time, to give a restricted meaning to tibe da* 
i»ree of the l9Ui November, and denied idl klHi* 
tion, on the part of Franee, to invade Holkad, ff 
that eountrv preserved her neutrality* To tMi 
decktfation the reply of the British Minister waa 
explicit. He observed, that the conduct of tiM 
French Government, in encouraghi^ seciet soe»- 
ties in Great Britain, completely belied the expla* 
nation which had been attempted to be given of 
the obnoxious decree ; mid that the dedaiwdoa ia 
regard to Holland could not be relied upon* Ihe 
whole tenor, in short, of the answer returned by 
the British Govarnaaent, seemed to indicate tiMk 
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to wags wur vpm n«iee> if 
vpOQ the Low Com* 



in tiie coiHie of a few days, the Executive 
Cocm^ of Fnaee avowed to Engiaiid) throuffh 
their anbaesador, th«r kite&tiMi ^ opening the 
SAekAXy and keeping poseeeAon of the Netfaei^ 
hBid9> dsik^ the war earrying on in that qvarter ; 
mtA addedy that if theee eiqfdiyiatbna wete not ew- 
tiifiHstory, they were prepned for war. Towardi 
the end of ik» year^ the fary of the F^di people 
had reoehed each a hMgbt» that they fiaatly tried 
tin King, and eentmiced him to die in the coaie 
nenettneat of 1793. Aa eoon aa intelligenee of 
thia iaiportaat eipiant reached Baglaad, ^e BfWeh 
CfOTemment dkamaid the French Ambaeeador; 
and on the let of February 1793, the French G^ 
▼eminent declared war against Great Britaui aad 
the Uiuied Pronaeee. The esertione of the 
Freach Cearention^ in the cowee of the year, 
wisre ttaly aetoniahing.- Afler expelling tbfr com- 
bined forcee of Anetria and Piruariay laid betidea 
BWHitaining a large amy on the frmitieie, they 
had a powerM ieet at Br^t, with which ifaey 
tfareeiened to invade Britain. In these cireitni- 
etaneee^ the ftmoaa coaKciont widi the Coai»en«- 
id Poweia vr^ce formed, which conetitnted dbe 
pfonineat features of the late wars. 

On the diet of Jannary 1794, ikm British Fmp- 
•haaient met. It was foUy expected that Mr Cat^ 
ntag weald have moved the Address, ia answer 
te the King's Speech; but ikks duty devoWed 
•apett sfiotiier. Itie contimiatien of the war, whldi 
war^ aabject thA ander diseanion, weald have 
affiwded ample scope for the dispky of the emi- 
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sept taleiktsk of the yoong. oial»r ; Mt ftMii^ $»mn 
43WB8e oi-.otlier, he failed to take ji^vantafe 'of Mi* 
opportunity. On the Slst, Mr Canning iiuftd# 
biff first speech in FarUBmejlt, in iiefcnce'roffl^be 
war, on the subject of the treaty with « Sai^inia^ 
Mr Pitt moved a grant of ^20^000^. to the. King of 
Sardinia, with the view of enabling him & to d0feiMl 
his dominions. When Mr Canning rose, all oy«9 
were fixed on the young orator, and the mo^>pi:#c 
found silence reigned in the House. His ap^eeby 
though the question was by. no means favonnMe 
to the ctzhibition of his talents, contauied 60»e 
passages equal in point of elofuence to the motl 
'iq)lendid orations: of his maturer years. So ^udir 
fiiomdy indeed did he handle the si^ee^tih»t 
JMinistars considered the assistance . and aupr 
port of his talents as no small aiecessioa tO;tikW 
party- 
Asa specimen of Mr Cuming a first speech in 
Parliament, it will be suiSietent to adduce the folr 
Unving passage. Spealdng of the war».kL mf^ 
to.Mt Fodc.he said, << ^ Not only is diis a war 
against principles, but against the. very best.^f 
prhicit)les, a war against freedom ! ' This is 
loudly I and confidently asserted and is to b^ 
provted, we are told, from, the cimumstMnce of 
BikiiM«rB haring neglected to interfere concemiag 
the partition of Pdand. Had not ministers been 
netuated by a hatred of liberty on the one .hand, 
and restrained by a love of despotism .on the oth^^ 
they could never have chosen to make war agaan^ 
.France, . rather tiban against the powers who had 
ptfititioned Poland* The authors of this asser* 
ti^d affected td diMregard, or disdwed to coisid^r 
the. ootaiparative . distanee * of Franco and of P<v 
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hauAy ilm ndslire iMportHiet of iIm iir» wmtam 
to vs, tlw BtraBgtii «£ tha eoiifiBd«racy by wUdk 
the latter wa» oppreMwd, and e?«ry other circttmf 
stance whi«li thoiHd guide tfae di0evetk«» or n^giif* 
late $h% condaety of ey«ry sober poiitidaiu 

** Weil, I will put all these consideialioiiB oat of 

ih^ question; I will admit, for a aionient, thut 

there was an equal necessity, eqnal call, for our 

exerdons in both cases; and then I will put the 

aigvcuent sinply and solely on this ground ;«-4f 

thm be two poww» who have equt^y offended 

yo«, and iioBi whom, by war or by negotiatie% 

yon Bffost sedc redress ; if oae of those pow«% 

howeyer m other respeda odious and widced in 

our eyes, easnot, hofwever, be dcaied to hare seW 

thid a reepoBsible gofVfiuneiit, with whicfa a asgaf* 

tiatioii nay be eonly and prudently Garried en^*- 

while, on the other, however oth^inse amiaUe 

and admirable, it must be admitted that there is 

no such thing, no safe or tangible means of aego^ 

tialioa-^oes it not seem a most unaecountable 

perveneness of judgment, which shall say, * N^ 

gatiate widi that party with which negotiatiOB is 

impfactici^le ; go to war with that where neg!0» 

ttation would equally avail ; negotiata with France ; 

go to war with Anstria» Russia, Prussia. Save 

the bond of the beggar, or throw the solvent 

debtor into gaol !' " 

From the success of tine first effort, the friends 
of ybt Caai^g e:q>eeted that his voice would now 
be beard on every question of importance ; but in 
this they were disaf^inted, for he seldcmi spoke 
more than a few wwds, even on the most importr 
aat sabjects through the reaEiainder of that Session, 
la the course oi a few remarks udiich be made on 
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the • mwpeuion of the Habeas Cocpiis Acty and 
other iQeasures for the Buppreasion of seditious 
meetings, he arowed his .detennmation to folloiv- 
implicitly the opioions of the Minister. . This de- 
claration was met by some sarcastic obaenrationa 
of Mr Courtney, which excited con8idei:abIe. mer- 
riment in the House at the expense of Mr. Can- 
ning. 

• At the openmg of the Seswon in 1795, the ad- 
dress in reply to the King's Speech wias moved hy 
Sir Francis Knatchbiill, and seconded by Mr Can- 
iiing. In the few words which he spoke on that 
occasion, he expressed iiimself decidedly i^;aiiist 
the conclusion of any treaty with France. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion on thb subject ex- 
'isted throughout the country. The desire f^Mr 
peace, however, generally prevailed ; and «ieetii^ 
"Were frequently held during the summer, to peti* 
iion the Legislature to put a speedy termina|ii»p 
to the war. Discontent, instead of .being coiifin^ 
to that one point, was now opetily. expressed with 
all the proceedings of Government. A spirU^ of 
insubordination began to appear in. various qiuirr 
ters, which was fostered by the societies instituted 
by the aigents of the French Convention. The 
«tate of the country, in fact, previous .to the .op^r 
ing of Parliament. in. October, was truly alarmifug* 
As his Majesty proceeded to the House of Lorcl9» 
through the Park, his coach was surrounded on all 
sides by the populace, demanding peace, and .the 
dismission of the JNlinister. These . ahamiefu) 
outrn^es clearly indicated the state of public o|>ir 
nion in regard to the war. •. .( 

Amid the fevei-ish restlessness of the CQiioivy .at 
this period, Mr Canning remained a silent, thougti 
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not an micoiieemed spectator. His judidMiiB akid 
pmdent support of the AdminiBtration^ since his 
first appearance in Parliament, had excited in the 
mind of Mr Pitt so high an opimon ^f his talents, 
that in the coarse of tibis year he was appointed 
to the office of Under Secretary of State ; and. oa 
the dissolution of Parikonent, he was returned a« 
member for the Treasury horough of Wendover. 
It might have been expected that, from the official 
situation to which he had been raised; he would 
haye taken a greater ' share in the public discus^ 
sions ; but through the whole Session, his Parlia* 
mentary exhibitions were confined to some brief 
occasional explanations of the views of Miniar> 
ters. '• « •• ' 

The iiist question of importance which called 
forth in its discussion the whole mental energy of 
the young Statesman, was the SIaye*Trade, which 
came under the notice of ParKfunent in 1797* 
On ^is subject bis opinions had, from his eMy 
days, been on the side of humanity ; and. be now 
advocated the cause of the Abolitionists, with a 
masculine eloquence which was ecw^ely equalled 
in the course of the debate. Tb^ topic was ona 
on which, though he was under* the painM neoea^ 
sity of opposing his early friend Mr Ji^klnsoii, 
he enjoyed the rare gratification of contending by 
the side of Fox, Sheridan, and Buzke.' In th^ 
course of the year 1798, Mr Cajmihg, alpng with 
Messrs Frere and filUs, commenced the publica- 
tion of the '< Antijacobin Review, or Weekly £x« 
anlfter/' T%is work soon atH&ned a popularity 
till that time m^equalled in such piroduotions. The 
genius d^>layed in ihe pieces tonished by Mr 
Catadng, and evpeeially m the w«U-maM(j[<d>rid»^ 
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e«i« dwDWti over woms-tiikB a^ kA m m f iw w ih w ii 
ftt tb«t time, co nlw h tf d in ilo tlight 4kgvee %* ae- 

TlieiiestyewapoeDiapiMSved, entitled <'Ninr 
MtviKly, *' which WM 8«oii McogniMd m hftvuig 
MUM from the |>em of Mt Omakag. Tkm 8iilii«> 
which for wit «ad Mmeattac > pmgciief hae i«w 
0»fmkBf eovld not, from itv.-msaio, 'ontHve^bfe^pe- 
^od to which it wai applioflibk. The MUee -moA 
peettHBropinkmi of the meet celdiratod ehOTMi«m 
of that time^ aio exhibited in a pdnt of viow «» 
ridieuloM, and yet so iinllifid^ that lilt poean, on 
ItB init pdblieatam, aanst iiaye faaen a. weik of ao 
ofdiAary intefwt with the pvUte. 

In an early part of 1799, Mr Dondaa appeaiwd 
kAia Baref dieHoiiaiofCoBnMMwilkatBM- 
Migib from the King^ reeoaaMending • Ualon> mi 
(Shmi BritaiB widi Irehuid. This aaemm Iwd 
been l<mg -dioagkt admaUe bf aimiy 
4rf both eettatries, and the pwoest j« 
jMafed finToorable for itt aceonpftsbBcmit^ U» 
prejeot, bowwyer, when diannwd in the Ho«ao •£ 
Comniona, was wamly oppoaod by Mr ItfmnJaiii 
on the ground lliat ibera was b» douie iar a LWan 
manifeaied on the part of the people of Ii^ekoHl. 
MrOmnhig spoke at gnat length in (mmmr of ^ 
Unkis tdrging ks eoqieiKattCjr wilia maamSia^ ki* 
gear «nd biyfiont e&eqaencew It is alaaoet mnnsw 
sary to add, ^«t^ in a few daya aftei^ thiMwwJa- 
tioiis passed the Honae whidi eoastitwted the^lMAiB 
of 4he Union; 

The domesiie kappiaeaa of Mr daaning-waajiit 
this tnne completed by Us aaanriage inth Mms 
0eaa SootI, l&e dangliter of General Scott, and 
B«ter-in4Mrtodie]>KkeofFiQrtkBd. TUsi 



I tTartni Biiiumj m motanaa 

I db» to c«e flf the hmmi 

ki Ike ^ouiHiy. Il w»i wmt 

( IdUbiB, vapported ^ sadi 

of the iMlleii. llie eon j«g«l feli- 
makig MmA Vk hdy wen imieh «ii* 
I mtif pit #f the Wl o m ag y—r, by 
; af 4Mr AfBl ohiU, Gcoige Ciuurlet GmIk 
«im^ nb inftanldag' foiriig^ man ?rM pveoMK 
401% inn off at Ibe nge of aineleett, <m the Sd 
af«Hli46iD. 

in liwj|Peir 4MU t^ StalM-of fi«mpe«flniiiMd 
a most aknuing pontkn in regard ^<3rm('fti?> 
4mmk The %p«r with FhMce WM etai neiiiieliied 





4he aiiiidi«C'lm glfl^«ad» b^hw radatleee peiMi^ 
-•rvMttM bf UftMPlM paic7f Mmbeded hi eseil- 
aad» ia<wFi>ei wrtMieni m avonred 
^ULhie'iwqBr awiewg the EerapiMn ^e- 
Fi^ eeneladed with Avetrie the 
•f LimMlle m FehrtHoy 1801, ead the 
ef Ihe Neithen Pewete had been 
M the 19di Deember ISea Prmm 
aeeeded to i|he C«iBventle% and the -R«^ 
apptted to ihe GoiirtB ef Peitngal 
vging them to eleee ihlHr pofii a- 
M^ flfhe WeMerawefU wAm 
lilaaif at the cane liBM with the VtmA 
. Bepdhiir hy a anmief hi Plenty, Unp, Brildbi 
teand with a detennned eppcMi- 
I mt^ pMMe #hiBh» in the eon- 
^ of the war» had eovrted her aUiaaee. 
€hk ihft ^W of Jhnnarf lliOl» the Unhm of 
a. . . 





M Mmoitt or 

Great Britain and Ireland took €iffe^ fimAlimtm 

perial Parliament finrt asuembied on ^ 2N. Tkt 

Pitt administration, thongfairerjr impopiilarnitba 

country, appeared to be fimtly eatabyshed m ^bm 

places, both by the personal confidence and estsem 

of the King, and by the tiniforfn sappint vrineh 

they received in PlirKsment. It waa t6e mndon 

wish of the Minister, that the war with P^vm 

dbould be terminated, by ^e oanehMiolfr «f mtta»- 

ty, as soon as possible. He thensforo used mm j 

exertion to place the public affairs in the beat » 

tuation to treat for peace. In this, iioin^v«iv lie 

was strenuously opposed by a consvderaUa party 

in the country. • .; 

Mr Pitt now began to feel so much ea^MonMh 

«nent On the si:ri)^ect- of the Csi^lic ckOMs, tint 

lie found it necessary to* retire fifomioffiee^'. To 

reconcile the Irish Catholica to sr Unifita'-widirffiia- 

tain, he had 'pledged faisneil in aome ^BgeBerm 

•bring- forward this meaattre^ia the House 'atf«<?jBMi 

mona as a' measure of Gofvmment. '- Nat parian i B 

fluiScientl^tnlrareof'hia MajaM^'-a -deep«foaiftd'-«- 

▼eriion to the subjeo^ : be comdeiwd . hiimmtM*m 

.now called upon to take some steps UmntAmihd 

-Mfilment of hi» promise. A <eDrhespoi id cBee cb- 

.«ued between the King and hn -MiMBiaiv wy•l^ 

instead of producing convictiMi ia aithar parly^ 

terminated in tin dissolution i of the Mianlry^ .39ib 

contemi^ted changes in the rAdmlaialrailRiii aaan 

. first announced »m : die Howm* of Lords by Loid 

' Grenville, who, in his apeaeb, ^tiiictiy attiifaiited 

-tile resignationB wfaacb faadtafaen ^aoa toithttiCtah 

tholic question. 

Mr Caniiingy wllo had idtiraya lisen .itvmAnhU 
to the cltuitis of the Catkolica, retired front office 



OSaBCMIieAIIIIING. "^l 

:iMrMr.Pitt. In tiw>>liluaajMp« which 
be Bwarted at that time ia the Andjacobin Review, 
hd ezkihitB aadmig of that nmcour which soon af* 
t«v '*eh«raciarised his oppaaitioii to the succesaon 
1^ A& Pitt adauniatration^ 

' 'ne naw Miiiktr^r^ which was headed by Mr 
Addingleih li^ SfNMkar of the Howe of Com- 
mens, itfduded sereral members oif the former 
GdMMft» For MMo^ time Mr Pitt supported, and, 
i|t^RB»' eiaDfsappaskl sacrot^r. directed, the acta of 
the Addington wlihiiiiBtnitien,- iiv hopw that ila 
weakneaB would dissolve it in the cowse of a few 
sMBtha. The ardour, howover, of Mr Pitt, and of 
tiie ^B^^miQiatei^ who adhered to bias, soon cooled 
in prepMicm as the new Cabinet pOse in papula- 
wkf ; juid; in a short time Pitt withdrew his sup^ 
piert,; while Bir.CioMung, Lord Grenrille and others^ 
Ibefhwe aMce violent in their abase of Ministers, 
tban thoae who oceupked the benches of the Op- 
paajtism The htfe Underniecretary, in particular^ 
aMMiiiflnrery oppdrtutiiftyr, both in and out of the 
Howay to oppose, and ridicule Addington. Though 
hmwmmmuy of political a&in in the Ant^acobin 
was.atil^ ehaaadenaed by a spirit of uncommon 
■HldaeBB, helheaktated not ia his speeches to de* 
dare theiiiGapactty of Ministers* He endeavour- 
ed idsd to depreciate Addington, by extolling Pitt, 
and, <m that occasion, he composed his much ad- 
wad eoag, ^ititled, << The Pilot thai weather d 

. .lathe spriag^of 1801, a minister plenipotentiary 
from Britain was a^t into thee Baltic, ^oug with 
a iaet, to compd Denmark to recede from the 
Niiihva AHiaAce, and grant a ft«e passage through 
the Sound to the English fleet. No sooner were 



M 

BMwd of Lonl Neboii, nad^ a mioc0Mf nl aMBfiii «« 
the DwiMb fleet and tfae^dlf ^^ Cofti^mgmk. Urn 
IbrHSwDt vktary §uiied hf lh» Briliak on ifab Mft» 
sioDy viewed in comMCtim wilb the ac c MM ea of 
the Empevor Aleannder to the tlinMe of R —tia , 
pit a ipeodgr tennuuitioii to the NoiAom AM' 



Tbnmg^ioiit the I 
tion of Miaisten waa dnaetod to 
of pnMnMawiea of ptaco wMb FrtMsew Tbo i 
M or e n tont towaidt ab aiioagaiiicat was aw* 
the part of Britauiy hf Locd HwrnAtu^mf^ 
Lotd Lbetpool, ia a kstiar to M. OttOy dale 
Slat oCMaR^deolafiag the teadhicia oi hio ^ 
jeaty to mter into a troaqr with the. Fnnch Qm 
▼onHBeat. The Franob CommI avdMnnd km 
Bftmister to oxpreaoy ia raplf to tfaiac 
hW satisfaetioa with the prepoaal, aad to 
m o prelim»ary> tho iafinodwto ■wipaoaioi 
tilkiea both hy aea and hmd. To thk 
tho British Goronmeat coald aotpurtlyi 
bat alter hanag tpeat aaveial aiOBtha m ooa 
deaoo i^on the eafajeet^ tho 
tootiarj Boot oa tho 7th of T 
pKoMmiaary aiticlea were fiaaHyi 

In the opeahig of tho iSetMoa» which toak piaeo 
oa the 20th October, his Majeely aaaoaaoad dw 
•ignature of the pr^miaary treaty with Ffanea* 
This subject excited coaeiderable diagaaaiaBj at 
which, however, Mr Caaaing waa aot paaHBt. 
The condact of Miaistefa ia thia eaaa waa wanai^ 
approved, both by Mr Pitt awl 1^ Foac, thoagh 
oadiflferentgvQwidt; bitf Loi4 GfaaviUo attihai 








ITI» Waa^s^wmn lestitoitlf aii»dii4> if p9i* 
tM&9 tiiat'ia^ikfiiiitiv» ammgeBieat whb Fran^le 
aheidd be iiiaie;>aAd acoovdiBgty, tlMnftian}ili6 
€2Mm#a))i8 «n» 'aCTdtto-Rm^ wkb Mi power to 
a^oliBte'iii-Bain#of^ih0'£iigiiBh Go^evsment. ^Tl> 
tmh an extent we^ ibe BegotiatidoA pfotraeta^t 
4lHio^ ' Bniyi;iiiHii»lifa bad* Mfttie* bapa af ol^ 
lahmig a iprimnelrt -peace. At -kiigt]^ an' $lia 
'SffcbiMarcb )M9, tbe defiMtm ti«i«y^was sigi^ 
«d ;at Anmna.. Tbepartiaa ki tbis- treaty* iTeAi^ 
an tbe one side, the Eieitdb RapttUii^' tba Kia^ 
a^£^aib/ aadthe Batambn R^ublic,' and ^the 
mlkeafyi^ Miag of Great Bntain and Irebad. 
.Ola the IStbMajr^ tbe peacaai Amiins^^rit^ 
taaiB under diediwekm in PuMfloiieiili 
BMetriatMasting aad aninlited debate ea- 
'He tpeeek of Mr* WiBibant> in eandam* 
faf-^bertriMfv'vaB pecaUarly ele<|Qiait aiid 
' ob^eofciBg to tty'oafliie ground tbat^sl*- 
•bail»be#B made tiaFiaace^ wiftbont aHy 
en»' in^jefdy to«MrWbidhaiii> Lord 
*iiatrke8baiy,*uk bebalf of Minislelv, metered intb 
fa full, defenaa mi tbe treaty, m a speedi wbieb wife 
eoBsiderad m^arior evwitop tbat of bkaatagOBlvtt 
• -J Sin^ bir iaei§^Mlian Mr Caantig had taken 
•laes inteMst tbaar umal in FMiiamentary al^lHi. 
.BB^in a friend to* the idMMlionoltbe Slare Trade, 
Jw.waa 'de^yiirterestad' in one part of tbo late 
^taraty^ ^ - ceeaea itf * TnHidad <to Great Britaiik 
Tb» cirenmstance appeared to bbld out an oppor- 
itoBilydf-afibetii&i^faia'ftkyindite al^eet intbat ietend 
«alrlMlit;' and^M AoaSM^ke^ natbne ui meldiig 





to ** pmrent die im p w rt rti f 9i'6kmm into Xriaft* 
^M, mttl iMitmeni iltfB hsve nwdb pwliai M i ior 
Ae pvokiMtioii, Uihitiwi, or regakilMB «f tW^knw 
p«rteiiiNi of Bogroos orto thtt Mn^" 

PttHMMnt was diMolvefl « tki SMi of « 
188^ Tho Addiiif{t#B AdmiMblwuioii wm •> 1 
line St tlie keight ef ilB popvlMky, 
reqninNl te exerl no vndoo infloi a o o to 
lb* ratoni of meflibero fc^qr Aio to thrfr f 
&i the BOW eioolloM wUeh took plooo m the i 
of the mmmmTf Mr CaiiMog^ was 
for llie Borough of IValeo. 

Ob ^o ISlh No^nbeiv Ae 
PkuibBMnt wm opened by his Mig si ty ai i| 
fai the dehsto npon the Addrais» Mr 
Oistod «t oomidkisMo loBgth, and rndb^lhsi 
#sedon, hk' di stmsl of MMrteis; «Mi»«l . 
esne tiine> vi«mity d elmded ifce hsit 
lion, wMfih Mr FsK hed sMBcfesi Jb ^ 
Umb nwcMMOii* T^vongli wio' wIsno' of / 
tkn, Minhtoni not wkh adeeMni and 
opponent hi Mr CsiiBii^. Hio prineipsl i 
however, on wMdi he e«po ssd thoirarsalmon nas 
hi the discmsioii on the army ininaSiii, on iho 
Ml Deeemher. After o«s of dw noot hriHMt 
«peeehes whieh 8heridsn ofsv dfUmtmi, Mr Oan* 
«big luUKned tho Hooso hi a style Ml«f ol^ 
qnence end vigour; snd mthe eewseef kma^ 
^narfcs, sMerted the nttsr neapaeity of te 
ordnfaiiBtradon to oendttct tils wndlu «f tl 
•llett at Moh B eilsis. 

"^If r«npii«hsdto thowdV'' ho "«4 
§im§dt» speak Bsyopnseih I 
nor reserratioB ; I do tUadc that this b a tnae 






M liiiliiiiimiiil rAwM bt in thA Mmlkmd it* 
i; I fb Ml dibik AeliMds in wUcb il 

!• nnwwal in wlmt fawter I think thati 
e mwfl gl l yj ptuM w; 1 4e noi a«baciibik 
the* dwlriiMi which' hftv# baep miwrnotA, tbtA 
I like dM pnMOtk the fitam of iadindub 
r paMcel wiftiati e n i> no pert of theeoimn 
> «e vUeh a nenber of pirliaiBeiit n^ 
I hie sttiolie*. I kRov net • moie e^i^ 
d«t|r thei.e mawber of perlifri 
t heee to ^mdmg9, than hjr girag et f| 
» fiPBo opieioa vpen the chwwcty .ea4 
Lof pwh lic iBeii« Aenqr with the cent of 
immammmmmkwaimV the idie jmj ff tmXw a , thet i| 

the heiiw thnt ifaity the 

ll Ne>Sir»ifthe«QHpwiBen«metb« 

if the ifciimiim arait be tAm^mm «mi 

, ef tiieee ef difficidtf ead iijupr; nf 
lhM»«he»e|fMe«B em ahehee, when piecedeiili 
lii jwiml whii of mmdmn fail. Theft it ia» the( 
aea ae «hie m Ihai iiieaa«fie» hawofer prvdendir 
bheneleaa in eKeoutioDy bet t# 
mmigf and cheieeler of iedifiden^ e Stm 
r be Mdebled for te aalf«ymi. Tbeiitiathal 
I fiae er 6U ia |M»pertio« ea thay are «Br 

they sey be) but by eaaeiaiiriiag ofi^ 
kala^B^ by able aawu^Attd whet k the aer 
af the tHBoa in which we Kfe? LdoL el 
Faaaa> and aee whet we have to oofM with» a«d 
aaaiwfhi whet hap awrie bet what ahe ia# Aaiaau 
•XDe wiUaeB aM thataha waa ya a t , aed powjwftd, 
the data of fiaapiataita'ii 




govei«Bii«Bt';'tfa«t;hf!» found in bfirigrtlil pbjKMSd: 
«id moral resources ; thst h» fataid bm io;twn Aemk 
to iKHsount. Tme,'anxifaedi4 80. OomjpwB 4km^ 
flitoation inMrhic^ be found' Frmce) witfa iliet'to- 
Wliicb be has tuised b^. I an no panegfital; tef 
Buonaparte ; bu« I canniot shut my eyes to ihm 
superiority of his talents, totba-asmzmig asewMbiia^ 
of bis genivs* IM mes not of bis iiieaa«re» and 
Ids policy* It is >hie geiMiMs bis diameter ^ikmA 
Imeps tbe world in aw«. -Sir, to meet^ i» tk»tk^ 
to ci»b» to etand np^a^inst iMlin, we want ama oi 
liie aame kinii. > I am fior from objeetiUif la>tbtt 
Ibi^ military eStablishmenftB which aee 'pivfMMed 
io you. I vote for tbem mtk ah my bearli 'Ba# 
f»r the purpose of coping with Buoaapaate^ vas 
great commanding spirit is'wortbthem aU. ISam 
is wy wi d feguia ed epimon.^ Bat when 1 4tito«p 
opinion thus undis^iaedl)!^ is my Rig^iHbn^iiMH 
ble ftiend (-IVb^ Fitt) to be> implieailMl ia adiM^a 
of fMtmsplin^ wbut i^ say ? ' Bm^ I mkk nit to 
vpetk of' myself ; bwt I most 'flsy tlm» afanii, .wtf 
are- both -abo^e such a 'suspicioil. Sueby hiwwlAv 
la tiie' <^iirge brought against htmyaeoompanSad 
and aggraraled by another not lass ^sgraeeial m 
Mm, of sttiding at a distance; in secnecy and iira- 
eponskdnty, the measures of tbe Gavemmenty attd 
Aus 'playing ona> part of htat^anda agmnat aU 
other. Of all the imputations- to which tiMtiligM 
iionouiable Gendeman coald be.snbjaeted, I«aM» 
^MB I did^ Aiidt that of intrigue and cafoal tbe ^leut 
VkeAy to be preferred agaiBstbun by any^mm wk^ 
has witnessed his public conduct. lis there^ nay 
tbing in tbe life of that Right Honouiable 'f^e»» 
deman^^ thire any thing in the but ymimfoi kii 
iife, lajuatify.aBehanaoaiMitiiDal? No, fins, fhi 



igaflifegBitlBHiwim; b«t k b ota no kw grawi 

wmA pwraftwy mteatM. And I do. tiiMl» tim 

kit Myi/« Wmmm witt feet tbo 

jodylo uM BO f o mi 

to him and to llMaMrivw. ' 

& tho «?«ng «f 1903, Ike cowMry vm in ti 
«lBlo oiponM ■oflfniB in f9§$Ki to tl 
9M ^niiitian of ww <ir poote } \m% it i 
<nify mranwoBin a MMrtiiflio onvw niprave wmo 
Raacso woold tdbe irioea This MHfieion woo lio 
ooon Moted^ lor on the Mi of Muob, km Mei> 
joi^ oent down o mesMge to the Hoiuo of Gone 
■nooy ■ niioiiiiny thift in the4lve«len]n|r aepeet of 
oflyn, hm had indgod it oipodieni to adopt sddit- 

kio dmnlninni The addnsfla in lopfy to tUa wttm- 
aafo una movod by Mr AdcKngton, md thoapoach 
atfMiCandnfwaajiidkionaandforoftlo. Thoogh 
of MiniatcBO pledging the Honao to 
^ hia Majeaty met with eonaiderahie qipo^ 
■and additiewd aconm were ?«tod 
I the Kii« to Mil hia pwrpooa. 
Aa aoon aa the Kii^a meaaago hod aaaolMd 
BMria, the Frandi Gornnmnt aaawed the Eng^ 
Inh aoifaaondofv that ita intanaiona were paeifie^ 
hwl aeatoaly two daya had efaipaed when the Aa^ 
pnbKcly insnlted at the Conrt of the 
The hoatile deogna of ike Gonaol 
anrident ; and the £^gliah Govern*- 
anxiooa to preaerre peace, tendeied an 
m ragard to the efacnntion of Malta» 
tha oatowbla grand of oienoe^ No 
aaply, howov«r» woe i^ton to tha pvopoaal, and the 




W MBMorAOr 

tofflkll «tnliMMidor having deAtthdad hS» plim^ 
ports, quitted Fuis tn the :iniddli» of M$j. 

Immedkiteljr on the. arrival of the ■nboflBador 
In London, the entire state of vfMm m regard to 
-Fmnce, and the Gondnct of Mhiistera dmng th« 
negotandonff, VM brovrght tinder tfae'notioe 4>f Par* 
liament. The war was ably supported by Mr 
Pitt, «nd opposed with 'equal ability by Mr ¥bx ; 
Hat eo grekan alteration had^the ^titoBflof *tiie 
country utidergono in relation to the' war, that tiM 
dblbtion made to express approbatian ki tb* 'OMit> 
«hibt of MbttiMers, found a nfiuohrit^f of <»Hly ten 
membiers in the Uppw, and stzty-aereh ki. the 
Lower Htrase. • - 

' A molsofi wto made in the begmninf of Jane 
by Colonel Patten, formally cehsuring ^ mdmU 
nistration as having deceived the nation and be^ 
trayed its itit^rests, by holding out the ezpeethtiMi 
of peace, when they knew that Franoe was pnr^ 
suing a systematic coune of aggression; It was &a 
^is occasion that Mr Pitt first declared his dii* 
trust of Ministers ; but as he was unwillfHgto pn»* 
oeed with so great severity as the motion ifmplied) 
he moved- an adjournment. A negotiation ' had 
been entered into in the moath>«f Apnl to hring 
him into office, which however^ had proved udk 
successful ; and from that time his hostiitty to the 
Addington adti^fstratibn was occasionally dis* 
played. 

Mr Canning instead of agreeing with his patron 
Mr Pitt, as had hitherto been his uniform pnte* 
tice, voted in fevour of the motion for censaiiBg 
Ministers. This 'step was in perfoot' cmuisteDCf 
with that vinllent hatred whieh had led 'him to 
potir fenlhiqceipaivt 'tomnts '«f ridie«li< find ah 



^ GmAmm cahiiing. 

rmeA^e^ ' bodi a|iMi*4;li# men ai^d tbn&r 
The keenness of iu» oppoisitiaa. Bu^t perhaps be 
elso inctreased bj the failure of the allefl^t lilrhicb 
bad h0Bu made a few nlbftths befbre by Mr Pitti 
to prpeore him aitaat in the Cabinel. 

The next SewicMi ef Parliamenty which opened 
on the 22d November, was , characterized by $k 
gvowinff opposition to Mioisteis. A. motion WJl» 
node hy Mr Piti on the 15th Match. 18(H» to 
mnire an inijiuryinto the admixuttration of tbb 
affi^ie ef the Navy ; and although he made soitie 
ha«h reaiacksoiiiho conchict of Lord St< Vinoe«4 
then at the head of the Admiralty, he was snpr* 
poTted'by the Oppoaili/CMii, and his motion was ne* 
gsitived by a. majority ef only 7L This was.llie 
&st blow which was Atruck at the stability of. the 
Mmtflitry, aad.froni that, hour it^ dijMiolutiqn ap* 
peared eiridently to be at band. Qn,the"2^ Apnlt 
Mr F<a brdu^ forward a motioni in refei?ence to the 
■atiMEial defence i and having been .ably support 
:hf.Mir>PI|t^thef Ministerawere naahle to call fortba 
gvei^ majority ikm fifti^*two« Two .days aft^> 
a^'maiaoA mlide.by Mr Seeretary Yorl(e . wa^ past- 
ed hy a mi^erityiof oely tbirt^Hieven. Mr.yA^- 
-dingfiony finding thai his iodueiStoe/both^itf aiadtOi^t 
ol the Houile. was rapidly d^chniiM^ delerminqd 
to retiie firem office j wMlacQordijftglyyon.th^.i^th 
. of May» he.<te»deted his iiesignetiony ju4 the Mi- 
nistry was dissolvied^ . . f 
^^^^ expectfttioa at this time genmUy prevailed in 
«iDounlaryytbatitheheadsof tlMe thieegreat political 
i«rlBes»Mr Pitt» Mr Fox^ ani^ Lord Qrenville, would 
beuutsdinUiejiew Cabinet. But though it ai^^eared 
■ to.be^^ewish oi Mr Pitt» tphe^yestedwitb the of- 
fice of Premier, to act upon this principle, he found 



Hh] 

to the miaiiaum of Mr Fas ioto Hm OMtM; and 
Lord GfWiTilledocliMd the prapMli of Mr Pitt, 
OB the grofuid thot he cooM wmwrni take |Mit kk uk 
adminietntion whieh was hnmd oa a pmc^ilo of 
oadwioB* In the new amagement, Mr Caaaing 
IttTing cone eat ed to take office, wm appoanad 
Tre a wwD r of the Nary. The »daMnMHatMm» whoa 
oonpleled, was not altogether bl aooofdanoet witk 
400 wiahes; hot he pablidy dadarod, that ~ 
(dHia^pOMited, '< he ehoald aot relioqaieh any ] 
hm was called on to act» becaaae it i ' ' 
«I0 be ea ardnons oae. " 

The fiiat ol^ect to wUck the 
direofod their atteatMNi» wai the oaodkiOA af the 
aMlita^ estabUahaaeBtk A bill was hrooght 1 
-tmd by Mr Pitt on the 6th of ^ . 

foadiiipporliiiganaddilkyBduiiUtrirylopaB. Thii 
aao a oar e was etideally caOodler by the nenadi^ 
aMlmde of Badoapaito, who iiad j«t foachad the 
^oamtait^f 1m aaibiiioa, hanng baea ffodalnad 
.finpetor.bythe Brandi. Th» biU, thoa§k ^ 
laMMedged ae n oc aaa wy by Mr Wiadham aadMr 
¥0x9 was teenly oppoeed by the lale Minpiteai, 
and defittided by Mr Oaaaing widi hie lamd abi- 
lity end eloqoence. In the fenaria whidb Mr 
FittnadeontMBOOQorieaiiheadfefted wkhtM- 
oideiable wamih to ^ conbiaallon which bad 
been formed against bim, befefo he hui eatfied 
iato €(Sbet any one laeasofe, either good or bad. 
The Gfenville party bad eeneoked itself wkh Mr 
1?ox and his friends, befoM the new GWbweliwas 
teaied raad^ sapfortod as they oeeasmarily wete 
byMr Addiagtoaaadfeisadbereais* iheyw 
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* The topic wiriob, in the SMnimi of 1805» cJmf* 
Ij oomipied the ttttention of IteKaaeBt, wm tho* 
triiJ of ViBcout MelfilH tben fim Lord of tli# 
Admiralty. That noblomaii was diaigiid wiA 
Ittiiiig receiiTed large sqiiib of tfao pvbKc money ae 
TreflBmer of the NaTy, which he had applied to 
his oWH use. Mr Canning exerted himaatf wMi 
gnmt vigom* in defence of his friend and predecea* 
war, UndaniBted amid the powerfnl oppoaitea 
which he was called upon to encoiiBter, and im» 
dismayed by the odinm which neeessariltr attach* 
ed'to hhiiln siidi a cause, he atood maidully for- 
ward, tmder a settled convictioB of Lord Md^- 
TffleV innecdiee, in vindicalioii of hii former coad* 
jttMr. After haring listened with indignation U 
repeated attacks on the cfaamcter of his Lordship^ 
i^lfcont any opportonity haTing been given of ex- 
tnlpating himself, Mr Canning voted, as a last i»- 
WBinise, hi fainmr of the inftpeachment,' whidi was 

Ittoved by Mr Whitbread on the 11th of Jnne. 

His Lordship, it is well known, was accordingly 
-Cried in Westminster Hall in the folkwing year, 

nnd acquitted, by a large majority, on ail the 



I death of Mr Flit which happened oa the 
md of January 1806, excited the deep legret of ail 
parties in llie country. In a fow ^ys after his 
decease, a motion was made for the payment of 
ik debts. Thk proposal called forth a warm 
Cfidegkim from his enKglitened and generous op- 
ponent Mr ¥^j in th^ conxse of which, while he 
oMf MN Mosd hii admiration of idie diMUterestedness 

G 
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and other emiiient qnafities' of the kte Premier,' 

took a candid review of his political sendees, ex* 
pressing, of course, his disagreement with him on 
several in^portant points. Throughout the whole' 
of his speech, Mr Fox showed the utmost respect 
to the memory of his late rival; thon^, for the sUke 
of political consistency, and in answer to the re- 
marks which had . already been mfekle by serera] 
members, he found it necessary to animadvert on 
his public acts. Mr Canning, however, with an 
intemperance which certainly was not expected on 
such an occasion, addressed the House in reply to 
Mr Fox, demanding the pa^^ment of Mr Pitt's 
debts solely on the ground of his puiUc servieee. 
<' I protest " said he, ** against the mode in which 
the honourable gentlemen give their support to 
the. motion. I wish .to restore to them the bene- 
fit of that consistency which they Itikbour bo much 
to reconcile with the suppcHt they give. I give 
■credit to him who refuses ' his consent because he 
does not see merit ; but I cUni^ot see the ground 
.on which those opposite follow a distinct course. 
If the sum is to be given as an eleemosynary grant, 
without any distinetio^d 'of merit or demerU, I dis- 
. dain it. Those who do not vdte for it on the 
gi'ound of Mr Pitt's merits, had better oppose it 
openly. It is only as a' tribute to great merits 
that I will receive it ; and if any one supports it 
ot any other ground than as a testimony |md a 
reward for those merits, I wish him to withdraw 
his support, and preseerve his condistepcy by op- 
posing it. *' The rashn^s of this conduct may, 
perhaps, be excused^ on the ground, that^ regasd 
to the political fame of his late irieiMl and patooii, 
hurried Mr Canning beyond the bounds or pro- 
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In proof of bis respect for the chnracter 
of Mr Pitt, it may be observed, that a short time 
mftear the decease of that illustrious man, he publish- 
ed an elegant and faithfid view of his characteris' 
tic excellencies as a man, an orator, and a states- 



By the death of the Premier, the Ministry was, 

of course, dissolved, and the power fell into the 

bwids of thdr opponents. It was generally ex- 

.pected that Mr Fox would have been raised to 

'the liead of the Administration ; but he preferred 

.tlie- Foreign Secretaryship, that he might effect, if 

'possible, his favourite object^-r-a peace with France. 

JLord Grenville, therefore, was appointed Firsit 

Liord of the Treasury, and empowered to con- 

Btruet a new Cabinet. Mr Canning, of course, 

retired from office, and his place was occupied by 

ills early friend Mr Sheridan. 

This Administration, to which the name of 
^* All the Talents " was given, in truth by their 
•friends, and in derision by their enemies, was still 
more bitterly opposed by Mr Canning than even 
the Addington ministry. Both in his Parlia* 
jnentary speeches, and in some satires published 
•at that time, a coarseness of sarcasm and invective 
^l^revailed, which strikingly displayed his deep-root- 
ed hostility to the opponents of Mr Pitt's public 
measures. 

In the construction of the new Administration, 
Lord Ellenborough bad been nominated to ^e 
office of Lord Chief- Justice, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. It was regarded as quite unconstitution- 
al and, except in the case of Lord Mansfield, un- 
pcecedented, that a Chief- Ja8tice]|[ should at the 
mm% time be, ^Cabinet minister. The subject» 
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of eoMWy oiBM voder the nolid^ of 
and Mr Canning opposed the nomination^ in a 
•peech full of enlarged views and liberal aeati- 
nents, in the coarse of which, he displayed a pro- 
found knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
the British constitution. It was certainly by no 
means creditable to Mr Fox that he lent hia aid to 
the support of such a measure. 

As the power of France was every day berowi 
ing more alarming, the Minia^ early direofcod 
their attentlcm to an improred organization of the 
military system of the ooontry. With this Tiev, 
in the end of April, a motion was made for the 
repeal of the Additional Force Bill, which had 
been framed by Mr Rtt. Mr \^dham, who was 
then Secretary for the War Department, took the 
opportunity, at the same time, of bringing forward 
his plan for improving the regular army, by the 
substitution of a limited for an unlimited term of 
service, and by granting a small increase of pay at 
the expiration of the prescribed term. Mr Can* 
sing spoke on this occasion with his usual ability 
against the motion, and proposed an amendment, 
which, however, was negatived. At the close of 
the discussion, Mr Fox made a few animadver* 
sions on the dexterity with which Mr Canning had 
evaded the consideration of the question then be- 
fore the House, to which Mr Canniog replied with 
a severity and vigour which dispkyed a determin- 
ed opposition to the measures of Ministers. 

Towards the end of the following month, on 
die principle of limited service being introduced 
into the Mutiny Bill, Mr Canning again attacked 
the measures of Mr Windham as ridiculous and 
visionary. In his eyes, in shorty the only practi* 



Slid -useM armngements in regard to tbe 
sriBf , Were those wlrich had been fimnerly intro- 
(hwed by Mr Pitt. Bat there can be littie doubt 
tfaat, had the pkn of limited service been tried for 
some -tittle, it would hare produced « decided im- 
prorement in the orgaaization of the army. The 
same Biib)ect ivus again brought forward on the 
7th of June ; and, in the course of his remarhs* 
Mr- Cttniiing' made a Tiolent attack on the Admi-^ 
nstratiofi. The subject, h«weTer^ winch put hie 
pariy*Bpirit to the test, was the Skure Trade Abo^ 
li^oii Bill, which was the glory of this transient 
MtniBfryy and the iast'puUic act of Mr Fox. It 
BHghl lMiTe>been expected ^nt Mr Canning, from 
ike enthmimnn which he had hitherto displaced in 
adfroca^g dik measure, would ha^e hailed its 
mtrodaetion, even by his political eppoiieats,/as 
tiie triumph of the cause of humanity. But it is 
painful to be obBgied to state, that^ instead of a 
speeeh on a:sttbjeet, which would :not long' before 
hxfre roused into action the whole energy of bis 
sonl, he contented hkns^f with a ^ few brief re- 
marks, cekHy expressive of bis approbalion of the 
measure. **- I think it impossiUe fev the inge- 
iraity of man to devise a form of words, oontri* 
Imting to the repeal of the Slave Trade, that I 
would not concur in. I lament, howevjsr, that 
liie Hbusift has not the subject iully before them ; 
und I cannot refndn from blaming his Majesty's 
Ministers for not bringing it more tangibly and 
•«ffieieirtly forward, during the vacant intcorval that 
presented itself between the recess and the tinle 
'durt the Right Honourable Secrets^ (Mr Wynd- 
fanny brought forwlwd his military plan. ** It was 

■ ,; : . . C 2 • 
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M Am oooirfiML diat Mr F«x tHw d 
nwmorable werds, wUdi rcBeet the Ugliesl 1 
OB that great atatewnan, '< So fnllf aai 1 1 
ed with the Test importance and neoeMiljr of m^ 
taining what will be the object of my motum thia 
day, that ii, dunng the almost forty years thn* I 
hare now had the honow of a seat in Ftolismanti 
I had been so IJBrtanate as to acooHiplish thal» asid 
that 0B]y> I shoald think I had dene enonght wmd 
shonM retire fnmi pvblic life with coasfortv asid 
eonscions satis&ction that I had done my dnty. ** 

Daring the remainder of the .fiossion Mr Ga»* 
idng attacked Minbten with naabaled Ti^ate 
The chief saljeol of importance wUekcanM nndat 
diMMsioa waa the << American Xnteraaame Bill*** 
which was ably supported by the Atloraey^<*eaa» 
ml. In its pnncipiil dbrjeets the measnn waa «»• 
esoeplionablei as autboriaing the Govenom of 
Colonies to do what they had afaready fraqvently 
done, without asking for indenuiity; but mode- 
rate as it might i^ypear, dm Bill met with riolent 
opposition^ both in and oat of the House, and 
had a considerable tendency in rendering the 
Ministry unpopular. Mr Canning was its most 
violent oppraent ; and his speech on that oecasiea 
is one of the best which he e?er delifered in Fm> 
liamenU 

In the coarse of the summer, Mr Fox, desirous 
of reotoring peace, embraced the earliest opportu- 
nity of entering into a negotiation with France. 
For this purpose Lords Yarmouth and Lander- 
dale were sent to Puis. While theae negedatioM 
were in progress, Mr Fox was seised with tn 
alarming illness, which, in a few months^ tenni- 
nated his Ule. The low which the country sdb- 
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jd bjr bar dMl^ #ii ibcfiy Mt Mr F<k 

¥i«% p«mipi» the OMMl mligliteiiM^ vfinglil Mid 
caBsnieni ttateniaii which Briltia ef«r mw; Bf 
tfe gigantic strength cif his inteDect, the gea^re* 
flity of Us he«rt» the integi^ of his pvhiie chtfie> 
tM^ his patriotism and lore of iihertf , he stood 
VHifalled among all his oontempMaries. Fer 
nearly forty years he had held a seat in FkurliaoMOt, 
aid d u r i ng the whole of that long period scwoely 
ft eiiigle iaataaco of politieal ineonsisteBey omi ho 
laid to his charge. Fnm the hegiaaing to the 
^onaiaation <tf his eonney be ocmtinaed the manly 
of the liberty of the people^ and the 
aplea of tbe British Constitation. As a man, 
I gontienem of dispotttion and srtleBs simplict^ 
of muoMr, endeared liim to all his fiwads and 
aeqnsiatanees; as an otator, his eloqnenee was re> 
aisdoBs and orerwhelming ; and as a statesman^ 
hm pmietniting judgm^^ his liberality of senti* 
moni^ and imoonipromising dignity of character, 
called forth the respect and admiration, eren of 
bis keenest political opptmentB. It is impossible 
to delineate the character of Fok bettor than has 
afaeady been done by one who knew him 'WeH, 
Sir Junes Mackintosh. ^* He wiU most certainly 
command the ananimons rererence of fatore ge- 
jierationB, by his pure sentiments towards the 
oommoawealth, by bis seal for tbe dvil and re- 
ligious r^^ oJF all men, by his liboral princ^iiss 
fiimmrahle to mild government, to the unfettered 
eiemse of tbe human fiiddties, and the progres- 
mo ciriKaation of mankind ; by Us ardent love 
for a country of wbicli the well-bsing and great- 
.MBsa were iaideed inseparable from his own glory ; 
(Oad by his proloiuMi iwrerence for that free eanh 



sfitution wMcli he was uhiteraalfy admitted t« mr-' 
(leritand better than any other perBon of his age*/ 
lx>th in an exactly legal, and in a comprehensively* 
phtlosoplucal sense, " Such is an outline, faithfttV 
and j«st, of the chamcter of Fox, drawn' bj a man* 
who is himself justly considered as one of the' 
most Ipamefl, able, enlightened, Mid upright puWid' 
men of the present day. 

. In conaeqifence of the ieath of Mr Fox, Lord* 
Howick was appointed to the office of Foreign Se- 
cretory, Lbrd SidmAuth to the Presidency of the 
Council, and Lord Hdlland, the only new member' 
iulmitted into the Administration, to the office of 
Lord Privy Seal. Ministry had dissolved Parlia- 
ment in the snmmer," that they might secure 8 pte- 
poriderating nnmbei' of members attached decid- 
edly to their interests.' Writs for the new elec- 
<Sbn were issued in October, when the pu^K^; mind 
was in a state of considerable excitation by Ae 
recal of the*Briti8h Ambassador from the French 
capltftl. 

The new Parliament met 6n the 15th of Decem- 
ber, and Was opened by commission. When the 
Addl'ess was moved and secoiided, Mr Canning 
rose, and pi^oceeded at 'some length to attack the 
present, and eulogize the late ministry. In the 
conclusion of his speech, instead of moving an a- 
mendment on the address, he produced a new 
liddress, which he submitted to the' House, with- 
out however pressing it to a division. 

In the beginning of January 1807, the late nc?- 
gotiations with France were laid before the House, 
and an address moved upon them by Lord- Ho- 
wide. In- the commencement of his speech hfe 
ttatle a nrnt affecting and beautHiil eulojpum on 
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emk attaek apoo Minteton, loid blaoMd iIm eondMl 

of Mr Fox iu tbe late negotiatioBs. << I baye indead 

iiaopd it said, thai in making iacfa obtMratliima as 

X Iwve taken the liberty to hu^ in pointisf out 

tlMi errori of Ministers in dwelling upon wlwt (if 

^irroBg at all) are represented as mmly slips in 

the declaration, persons who hare taken that past 

bmre b«en gniUy of pettv oayilling» and hava «s- 

poaed the weaknew of their own rtase. Caasa ? 

"What cause ? I hare no cause in this bnninea^ 

Imt the cause of my oooalvy. . I know not how I 

«can better serve that» than by in^aiiiag into tho 

iwfty in which it has been naaaged by those who 

faaTO had the oondad of it; and if it baa in aif 

part been miscoadncted, it is better that wa shoaM 

find out the fisult o«rMl?es, than leare it to tha 

detection and comments ^of the enemy. Bat it 

mast indeed be a mismanagement beyond aay 

tbiag that I baye dreamt of imputing to Miaialsi% 

that could so fiir change the respectiye poBtieaa 

of us and our enemy as to put him whoUy in the 

right» and us in the wrong. Pity it is^ if» in aay 

one particabur, appearances haye been sufired te 

be against ns. It is for that reason that the aiyit 

in the declaraticai (if such they be) are to be 

deeply regretted avd deplored.-* If the war were 

condacted with that 'ability which we had a right 

to ezpecty from the character which the present 

•dmiaistration gaye of tbemselyes, or suffered to 

be giyen of them by those nearest in their cmifi* 

denoe^ and from Uie unsparing ceDsure and ooHf 

tempt which they layishedon the exertimis of their 

predecessors in office; if it were coddocted wHIi 

that yigov vduoh the eoantry hsa a right to da* 
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-nrand at their luttds, tnntingtheiii M it does, widi 
aU ite menifl, aod secondiDg them with all its zeal 
and ezertiom ; if, in the coone of the year during 
which these Ministen have wielded the whole 
strength of the empire, any blew had been etmck 
against the enemy ; if aay effort had been nade, 
or even, any disposilaen manifested, to give 
heiirt and hope to the nations of the Continent 
—so that eiu of saeh a war m%ht arise ^e 
promise of an honoarable, a secure, and a per- 
manent peatfe; mnioesttonably in that sitnation 
of things, the rapture of the late n^;»liiaioa. 
'wovid be matter of aaqualified joy^ and I couM^ 
'Hot bring .myself to cencar in lamenting it.^ 
A most important bill was introdueed this Sessioa 
into Pariiaroent by Mr Whitbread, tlie object of 
which was to establiBb parochial schools in Eng- 
land, on the same footing as in Scotland* TUs 
measure, which, had it iieen adopted, would have 
been of incalculable benefit to the country, passed 
the Commons, but was unfortunately refected in 
the House of Lords. ; 

\ A schism now took place in the Cabinet, on a 
emb|ect which had already proved the ruin of the Pitt 
sdminiBtration, — ^the Catholic claims. Mr Fox had 
^Uedged himself to his Majesty, never to introduce 
tins question into the Cabinet ; but as the fnends 
of that minister, considered the promise as afiier'- 
iNeoal, Talher than a public «)gagement, they 
fho«ght proper to make the Catholic question a 
matter of discaesion, both in the Cabinet and ia 
iMiament. His Majesty, however, interfere^ 
and .the subject was not at that time brought for^ 
fvfnd. Early in March, however, Lord Howick 
fHMpeaed a bill: in the House of Commons^ <' For se.* 
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c«M% td ali ins Mtff^ty », sabjeota the privilege o( 

8er?i]^ ifi the army and mity. " . This )ftct inclndeit 

wOk oath, on taking which, the Catholics er Diaaein 

ters ootdd rise to any rank in the army or nary* 

When first submitted to the King,* the bill mel 

ivith his Majesty's approbation, bat on a recant 

sideration of the subject, he expressed his decided 

olijisction to it. Attempts were now made on the 

part of ministers to mochfy the bill, so as to obtain 

the Royal concurrence ; but instead of propeeing 

the measure in its modified form, they, suddenly 

aritbdrew it altogether; at the same time resendng 

.41^ themselves tbe right of declaring their senti- 

indents in Parliament on the Catholic question, 

And of bringing forward th^ measure at any fiituse 

period. The latter determination aUffmed his Mtir 

jeely as to the future designs of his ; ministersi 9^ 

te aiccOTdingly dismissed them. / > 

'Thus terminated an administrf^iooy. which hap 

suffered more unmerited abuse than has fallen |D 

the lot of any other British Cahi^et. Theur ei(- 

idt^nce in power was shoit, but. their exwrtiOBs to 

benefit their country were unremitted. In tl|a 

conduct of foreign affairs, the eminent talents of 

Mr Fox would haxre accomplished mueh, had he 

been called at an earlier period. to that important 

office. His whole aims were directed towards 

the establishment of peace, and, though unsacfoass- ' 

ful, his exertions to attain that object were:Ugb« 

ly meriUHious. In their *^ American. Inteiiyo^rse 

Bill, " the Grenville Administration displayed the 

liberality on which they wished tOr found th)? /oem* 

metcial relations of Britain with otheK .cQfifitries. 

The mtemal prosperity and happiness of [the.^^* 

pie was with Ibem. a: fairourltci ob^Ba ; but in ene 
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gnitid wchetoB for itv «ooni|lUi»eBt, <' Ae E*»> 
wliMi Bin, " lliey were deM«ed by the lBftMBe» 
of Lord ffAwkeebnry, now Lotd L,iirerpoo1. Of 
liie benefidfd effscto of tlio ** Lknited Term of 
Service Bill, " en the orgmizatioR of the tfiny, it 
fa inapoflsible to speak, as the plan never under- 
went a fair trial. Ono great qnestkin was with 
lileiii indispensaUe to the biqpiHness of Brirtain, bwl 
espeeblly of Irehind ; and in their anxiety to fto* 
eompliah that grand object, they were compelled 
lo retail from oAce. The Catholic QtteatloB they 
considered as a matter of right, as well as of ne^ 
^essHy; and no desire for office prevented thdH 
from peraisting in their attempts to brmg the eul^ 
3eet tmder l^e serion eonsidera^n of ParlianieiA 
and ^ country. Their scheides, it is tme^ w«f^ 
"ftvslrated by the wMl of the Sovereipi ; bttt their 
glorious straggles in behalf of the liberty of ^ 
•nbjeet, e^en when opposed to the wil) of the 
KIbg and the prejudices of the pnbH^ reflect llio 
higheai honour on diat en%btened Cid[>inet. 
' Towwds te end of March, the new attminia- 
tra^OB was fbmed, beaded by the Dnke of Fort- 
laad, who, it n remarkii>le, never appeared in Biar- 
Uament as a minister. Lord Castlereagh was 
appohited to the Colonial, Lord Hiawkei^ury to 
the Home, and Mr Canning to the Foreign De- 
partmento. Mr Perdval was made C^ianceHor of 
' ikie Esschequer, and Lord Eldon resumed the Seals. 
On tibis occasion Mr Sheridan's son, who had been 
MuBter-Master-Genend for Ireland under the late 
jLdminiBtralion, was compelled to resign ; but by the 
' influence of Mr Canning, he was restored to hk of- 
* fleo. Parlianent met by adjournment on the 8th 
of Apf^ and the flnt eubfect y^AoA occupied iMr 
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attention, wa» a motion which was made by Mr 
Brandy *^ That it is contrary to the first duties of 
the confidential serrants of the Crown^ to restrain 
fthemselresby any pledge, e;Kpres8ed or implied, from 
offering to the King any advice which the course 
of circumstances might require. " In his speech, 
^ mover .gave a manly vindication of the Gren^ 
TiUe AdminiBtration, while he severely attacked 
th^ir sfiQcessors. A keen discussion ensued, in 
the course of which, it was denied by none of the 
Ministers that such a pledge ha^ been given, as 
that on which the motion was founded. Mr Can* 
^iog entered, though at a late hour, into an able and 
^oqnent defence of himself and his colleagues* 
His task was by no means easy ; for on him rested 
almost solely the duty of opposing a party, wbiich, 
))eside8 including men of the most eminent talents, 
ranked among its supporters all the wealthiest and 
most influential families in the country. The 
weakness of the Ministerial party was clearly dis- 
played in the first trial of tlieii* strength, the mo- 
tion of Mr Brand having been negatived by a 
majority of only thirty-two. Ministers, coDscions 
jof their insecurity, determined to resort to the ez- 
|)edient of disBolving Parliament, that they might 
exert the Government influence in the new elec- 
tions. The dissolution of Parliament accordingly 
took place on the 27th April. 

The new Parliament met on the 22d of June, 
and the address, in answer to the speech, was car- 
ried in both Houses by large majorities. In the 
House of Commons, however, an angry discussion 
.took place, chiefly in regard to the late dissolu- 
tion. The remarks of Mr Wyndham were manly 
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and vigorous. He dwelt on the meanness of the 
Ministry in attempting to make the tide of popu- 
larity run in their favour, by raising during thef 
elections the despicable cry of " No Popery. ** 
](ir Canning, in his reply, exhibited that ingenuity 
and adroitness, which, daring the existence of the 
Portland Ministry, uniformly characterized hie 
speeches in their defence. His remarks in the 
discussion which took place, in regard to the n« 
nance Committee on the lOth of June, were pe- 
culiariy caustic and insolent. This called forth 
from Mr Curwen an allusion to his pension, which' 
he frankly avowed as having received from Mr 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, when he resigned the of- 
fice of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; at 
the same time stating, that he had reserved one 
half for his own use, and settled the other half on 
two near and dear relations, who were dependent 
on him for support. Nothing of importance oc- 
curred during the remainder of that Session, which 
terminated on the 14th of August. 

The relative position of the Continental States^ 
in regard to Britain, was at this period by no 
means favourable. With the exception of Den- 
mark, which professed a neutrality, England was 
connected in alliance with Sweden alone of all the 
European governments. The Russian Emperor, 
by the secret treaty of Tilsit, had* joined France ; 
and by stipulations of the same treaty, it was in- 
tended to capture the Danish and Portuguese 
fleets. To prevent this measure from being car- 
ried into effect, Mr Jackson was instructed, by the 
British Government, to demand from the Prince 
Royal of Denmark ah explanation of the inten- 
tions of that Court, and he was also empowered to 
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re^piifey aa a pledge^ that these intentions, if not 
hostile, would be executed, by the delivery of the 
Danish fleet into the possession of the British Ad- 
miraly under the most solemn stipulation that it 
would be restored at the conclusion of the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France. Should this de- 
mand be refused, the British Goremment was de- 
termined to enforce it by the fleet assembled in 
the Sound. The result of this negociation, was a 
refusal on the part of the Danish Government to 
give the pledge ; in consequence of which, the city 
of Copenhagen was subjected to a bombardment^ 
and the Danish fleet was seized. 

In regard to Portugal, however, Buonaparte 
acted with much more decision. He detained its 
shipping in the ports of France, and demanded 
that it should shut its ports against Britain. The 
Royal Family of that country, intimidated by the 
tyrannical authority which Buonaparte had begun 
to exercise over them, left Portugal in November 
for BraziL 

' The second Session of Parliament met on the 
Slst January 1808, and was opened by a speech 
of uncommon length on the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen, and the seizure of the Danish fleet ; on 
the relations of Britain with Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden, the departure of the Royal Family of 
Portugal for Brazil, and the Orders of Council in 
regard to the vessels of neutral States. In the de- 
bate on the address, the policy of Ministers chiefly 
in reg^d to the Copenhagen expedition, was atr 
tacked with virulence by some of the opposition 
members, on the ground that it was a disgraceful 
and unprovoked attack on a neutral power. In a 
few days after the recess, tjie same subject was 
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again brought forward in a motion by Mr Pon80|i« 
by, for the production of all the papers respecting 
the secret articles of the treaty, the destructioii of 
the Danish fleet, &c. Mr Canning, on this occa- 
sion, was the champion of Ministers, and the aln- 
lity and eloquence of his vindication excited the 
admiration of both sides of the House. He was 
accused, however, with some ' justice, of having 
made garbled extracts from papers in his posses* 
sion, which tended to give a false colouring to the 
question before the House; and his defence of 
himself, instead of proving satisfactory, only led to 
a m<Nre violent attack upon his honour by Mr 
Whitbread, in which he threatened to move for a 
vote of censure on the Foreign Secretary, ^< foi< 
never,'' he remarked, <^ was censore so abundantly 
merited. '* 

A discussion soon after took place on the Or* 
ders in Council, which had appeared in the end of 
Ae previooB^ year. Tlie orders expressed the de* 
termination of Government to regard France and 
all its dependencies as in a state of blockade, and 
to seize all vessels which attempted to trade from 
any neutral port to those countries, or from them 
to any neutral port. They also directed, that all 
neutral vessels intended for a French or hctetile 
port, should touch first at Great Britain, from 
which, after paying certain duties, they would 
in some cases be allowed to proceed ; and in all 
cases, they were enjoined to come to Great Britain, 
when clearing out with a cargo from any port of 
the enemy. In the discussion which ensued on 
these orders, Mr Canning spoke at great length, 
and contended keenly in favour of a clause for the 
exclusion of Jesuit*8 bark from France, which was 
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cmnidered at diat time a specific remedy for fa« 
rioos diseases. 

Another attempt was made by the Opposition 
to obtain the papers relatiye to the Copenbagen 
expedition, which Ministers had some time ago 
refused to lay before the Parliament. Mr Shen- 
dan delivered a very eloquent speech upon the 
sabjecty to which Mr Canning was under (be pain- 
ful necessity of replying. Always unwilling di- 
rectly to oppose his early friend, the Foreign Se- 
cretary treated him in his speech on this occasioa 
with the utmost respect, and indeed the whole 
tQne<^ his remarks is evidently more moderate 
and subdued than bef((»«. In his anxiety to ex- 
culpate himself from the imputations which had 
b^ cast upon his character, Mr Canning Vaa 
obliged to endure the mortification of proposing 
'die next night, the same motion which he had so 
long and so obstinately resisted. This conduot 
called forth the severe reprehension of several Op- 
position Members, but particularly of Mr Tierney. 

The question in r^ard to the documents was 
not, however, set at rest by tbeir production on 
the table of the House. The law of Parliament 
in regard to papers, was brought under the notice 
of the House by Mr Adam. In the speech with 
which he prefaced bis resolutions on this subject, 
he established the principle, that it is unconstitu- 
tional in a Secretary of State to introduce official 
documents, either in whole or in part, into the 
discussions of Parliament, unless they shall have 
berai required by a vote of that House, or sent 
down to the House at the express command of 
the King. The resolutions which involved this 
d2, 
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principle, contained an evident censure on the con* 
duct of Mr Canning ; and he therefore femid 
himielf called upon, to address the House in bis 
defence. He chiefly rested his vindication on piB<» 
cedents, of which he produced several ; and in th« 
conclusion of his address he observed, that a high 
criminal accusation had been made against him; 
ftnd therefore, to allow unrestrained discussion, he 
would withdraw, which he accordingly did. Mr 
-Adam rose, and replied to the speech of the Fo* 
reign Secretary with great warmth, opposing tm 
iiis long list of precedents, the strong and irre- 
fragable argument, that his conduct had be^ gob* 
trary to the principles • of the British Constitti- 
tion. . . 

The Ministry were constantly harassed, at this 
period, by the repeated demands of the Opposi- 
tion for papers, which it was inconvenient for them 
to give. Mr Canning, in particular, felt keenly 
the suspicion and want of eonfidesce which was 
implied in such demands; and accordingly, on |i 
motion having been made by Mr Whitbread for 
the production of papers rektive to Russia, tiMS 
Foreign Secretary threatened to resign his office if 
'l^e motion was carried. 

^ He would fairly state (said Mr Canning), 
that he had hitherto abstained from speaking <m 
the subject, because whatever might have been 
the course of the debate, if it had been possible 
that the argument of the honourable geatlemiii 
should have influenced the House, or that the ar- 
guments of his noble friend should not have in- 
fluenced the House on what he conceived to be 
the clear question before them ; if the incliBadon 
of the House had shown itself to be unfavourable 
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4o his view of the subject ; he shonld then have 
stood up, not merely to argae against the motion, 
but to entreat the House, that if they did not 
piace in him that confidence, without which it was 
impossible for him adequately to fulfil the duties 
4if bis situation, they would permit him to retnna, 
retaming his honour. Not one spark of that ho^ 
nour should he conceive be retained, if he were to 
ilivulge that which, at the time it was communis 
cated, and since, and now, he felt, was comanmi- 
cated in confidence. Under that impression, how^ 
ever great Uie deference which he entertained for 
the House, and boi^ever amdons he was to haw 
to their decision, were that decision to call for the 
pro^ction of the paper in ques^on, he would ra- 
ther incur their displeasure than thoa compromise 
lus own honour and character. " 

it might have been expected that an Adminis- 

tration which had to encounter ah opposition so 

powerful, both in talent, and influence, would have 

been peculiarly cautious in its operations. But, 

as if determined ta exdle hostility, they drew 

-down upon themselves the just resentment of th«r 

enemies, by the appointment of Dr Dnigenan to 

be a privy counsellor. A motion was made in 

-Fariiament on the subject, in the course of whidi 

the merits, or rather demerits, of that fnriona <^- 

'poneat of Calholio Emancipation and every 1^« 

rid scheme, w^e fully canvassed. Several violeat 

philtppiGS against the conduct of Ministers, were 

ideli^sed by the Opposition, but little was said ^n 

their defence. 

In the end of May, an attempt was made to 
•bring the Catholio claims before ibe House; but 
Mr Canning, aware that he differed in opinion on 
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this subject from seveml of hia colleagiie», ftp 
peared anxious to evade the discussion of the 
question. 

Buonaparte, during the summer, had seised the 
Spanish Crown. Having allured the Royal Fa« 
mily to Bayonne, he procured from Charles IV. 
and Ferdinand a formal resignation of their right 
to the crown. A general insurrection of the peo- 
ple took place in Madrid on the departure of the 
Royal Family from that city ; and it was with 
difficulty, and not without much carnage, that the 
French soldiers in the town, amounting to 10,000, 
succeeded in restoring tranquillity. On the 4tk 
May, a Royal Edict was set forth at Bayonne, de- 
danng the Grand Duke of Berg, Viceroy of dl 
Spain. A Junta was conrenpdat that place, to 
fix the form of a new Goyemment ; and by the 
influence of the French Emperor they at lengthy 
on the 17th of July, elected Joseph Buonaparte 
for their King. The new Sorereign entered Ma- 
drid on the 20th of the same month, attended by 
the members of the Junta and a large guaid of 
soldiers. France appeared to have now estaWsh- 
ed a military despotism in the Peninsula ; but, ere 
k>ng, the oppressed Spaniards, fired with patriot- 
ism, rose against the fVench intruders. The in- 
surrection soon became general. In Asturias, ei* 
-pecially, it had been so fally organized that two 
noblemen were despatched to England to request 
assistance. On their arrival in London, the de- 
puties were receired with cordiality, and an as- 
surance given them of prompt and efficient suc- 
cour. 

Mr Sheridan first introduced the subject of 
Spanish politics td the attention of Parliament. 
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la his speech, he commeiiced with a splendid ea^ 
logiom on Mr Cannmg, and highly commended* 
the energy which Ministers had shown, in their 
determination to assist Spain. The reply of the 
Foreign Searetary was in the best spirit, and com* 
pUmentary to his early friend Mr Sheridan. It is 
impossible, indeed, to penue his remarks on that 
oceasioB, withoat perceiving that he had imbihed 
a portion of those patriotic sentiments which fell 
80 often from the lips of both Fox and Barke* 
Tbey knew nothing of Mr Canning, who imagined 
that he ever forgot those friends of his yoath, or 
that high toned liberality of opinion, which they 
instilled into his mind, and which occasionally 
borst forth even at the mdst anexpected seasons. 

'* The speech of my right honoarable friend 
calls for sach a disclosare of the sentiments of his 
Majesty's Ministers, as may be made withoat 
ha»ffd, withoat a dishonoarable compromise, and 
withoat exciting expectations which may never be 
realized. It is therefore I declare, to the Hoase 
and to the coantry, that his Majesty's Minlsteia 
see, with as deep and lively an interest as my right 
honoarable friend, the noble straggle which a part 
of the Spanish nation la now making to resist the 
anexampled atrocity .of France, and to preserve 
the independence of their coantry ; and tha^ there 
exists the strongest disposition on the part of the 
British Government, to afford every practicable wd 
in a contest so magnanimoas. In endeavoaring 
to afford this aid. Sir, it will never occar to as 
to consider, that a state of war exists between 
Spain and Great Britab. We shall proceed apon 
the principle, that any nation of Europe, that starts 
np with a determination to oppose a power which, 
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whether professing insidious peace, or dec\Axing 
open war, is the common enemy of all nations, 
whatever may he the existing political relations of 
that nation with Great Britain, becomes instantly 
onr essential ally. In that event, his Majesty's 
Ministers will hare three objects in view. The 
first, to direct the united efforts of the two coun- 
tries against the common foe ; the second, to di- 
rect those efforts in a way which shall be most 
beneficial to the new ally; the third, to direct 
them in a manner conducive to peculiarly British 
interests. But, Sir, of those objects, the last will 
be out of the question, as compared with the other 
two. These are the sentiments, with which his 
Majesty's government are inspired. To the mea- 
sures which these sentiments may dictate, they 
confidently look for the support of Parliament and 
of the country. It cannot. Sir, be expected that 
I should say whether we think the crisis arrived, 
or whether we anticipate its speedy approach, 
when the sentiments which I have described must 
be called into action. It is suiEcient that I have 
stated what we feel, and what we intend. " 

. The Spanish patriots, resisted the usurpation of 
France with considerable success. They captured, 
on the 14th of June, a French squadron whi<^h 
was lying in the harbour of Cadiz, and, in the 
subsequent month, they besieged Saragossa ; but 
their most important advantage was the victory 
over Dupont, who surrendered with twelve thou- 
sand mettv In the western provinces, however, 
they suffered a signal defeat. The British Go- 
vernment, in fulfilment of the promise which it 
had made to the Spanish deputies, despatched 
into Spain an army under the command of Sir 
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Arthnr Welleeley, now Duke of Wellington. On 
their arrival, they were not a little retarded in 
their operations by the jealousy of the Spanish 
anthorities. But at length the gallant General 
gained a decisive victory at Vimeira, which wia 
Rpeedily followed by the expulsion of the French 
from Lisbon. In two days after, the Convention 
of Cintra was signed. 

In the mean time, an effort was made by Buo* 
naparte, in conjilnction with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, with whom he had previously met in confe- 
rence at Erfurth, to draw Britain into a negotia- 
tion. His Majesty, aware of the real intention of 
this diplomatic artifice, expressed his readiness to 
enter into such a negotiation with his allies, among 
whom he included the Spanish nation. The re- 
ply of the French Emperor was a decided refusal 
to admit the existing Spanish Government as a 
party in any negotiation. On the 15th Decem- 
ber, accordingly, a declaration was published by 
his Majesty, in which he deeply lamented the 
future of an attempt to bring about a general 
peace, but at the same time stated his determina- 
tion to aid the Spanish people in asserting their 
just and natural rights. 

Towards the end of this year, the Spanish pa- 
triots received the most efficient assistance from 
Sir John Moore, who advanced into Spain ; and 
having successfully evaded the attempts of Buona- 
parte to cut off his retreat, he fell back upon 
Comma, where he fought the celebrated battle of 
that name. 

In the opening speech at the first meeting of 
the next Session of Parliament, on the I3th Ja^ 
nuary 1809, the same sentimenta were repeated 
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fls ion. Ihe 15th Deiceiifber ; and it was stUl farther 
alatedy that the connexion with Spain Imd assumed 
the form of an alliance. For some time the prin- 
tsipal topics of discussion were the failure of the 
eampAign, and the retreat of the British army. 
The Opposition attributed the ill success of the 
expedition to the defective arrai^ements of Mi« 
nisters, as to the course which the army should 
piirfiue dn their arrival. In the discussion on the 
Conrention of Cintra, which was conducted with 
gfigat spirit, Sir Arthur Wellesley gare a satisfac-> 
toiy explanation of his own conduct. The speech 
of Mr Windham on that occasion, was peculiarly 
animated and ehergetic< 

' The public mbd was, at this time> directed from 
the aSiiirs. of Spain, by an accusation which was 
brotight against the Duke of York, as Commander- 
in-chief, by Colonel Wardle. The evidence on 
which the charges were founded, had been obtained 
from Mrs Clsrke, the fbrsaken mistress of his 
lioyil Highness. Public feeling was strongly ex*> 
fcited against the illustrious delinquent. It was 
unguardedly moved by Mr Perceval, who waa not 
sfifficiently aware of the extent of the proofs, that 
the Inquiry should be conducted by a Committee 
of the whole House. In the course of the exa- 
minations it was clearly proved, that Mrs Clarke 
had exerted her iiifluence in obtaining commissions 
from th^ Dnkej which she disposed of for money. 
The fftct, however, that Hi» Royd Highness was 
aware of the sharaefill traffic thus carried on, was 
by no means established. Mr Wardle moved, on 
the 8th of March) ^' the brder of the day, for tak- 
ing into consideration the Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of his Royal 
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Hi0}hiefls the CommandeMn-clnef/' The debate^ 
mt litm Imdenee which had be«& adduced, wan con* 
^tied from night to nijght, «ikd a great variety of 
omnion prevailed in the House. The opinion of 
NrGufming, who addreeaed the House in reply to 
Mr Wilberfoice on the 14th^ was decidedly in fa- 
vdar of the iitneoeBGO of the acciised in his official 
diaract^r.. The levity^ however, with which he 
tMated a subject of sudi importance to the coim* 
tty, and 4he riciyicttle which he attemjpted to cast 
QpOtt his opponents, was by no means consistent 
nitli^^o seriousness of the charges which he was 
iiMitevt>ttrifif to- coanbat. In the close of diis pro-» 
trfected discassion, the House adopted a series of 
reaolntfotis, expressive of the immorfdity of the 
Dake ^ York s connection with Mrs Clarke^ while 
they assorted their belief of his ignorance of the 
pecuniary abuse. 

^ No aooner weve the chargesy against the Dnke 
of York, 'fiihatty disposed ofy than another prosecn* 
tftOfr'^f n diluent nature cani6 before the Hottse» 
lA'W^h Lotd Castl^eagh was accosed of having 
Oxebanged a writership in Bengal, for the return 
of a member to Parliament. The (^harge was ad-- 
fliitted' by his Lordship ; and on the 2dth of 
Apt^y Loird Atchibald Hamilton moved a resolu* 
iisa of -censure^ which Ministers met by moving 
tite pD%vions question. In votiqg for the ktter mo* 
itiMiy Mr Ciinning retnaarked, that he must not be 
vamdomitood an denying this serious importance of 
^e iStme* The order of the ^y was negatived^ 
when Mfr Canning moved, " that the House, on 
cJ^sidtirita^ th^ whole of the case, saw no necessi- 
ty for a criminatmg resoluUon, which was car- 

.. . E - • 
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ried by a large majority. There was evidenilyy m 
this strange conduct of the Foreign Sea«laryr-*- 
some appearance of secret hostility to Lord CasH 
tlereagh. 

The subject of Parliamentary Reform, was this 
Session introduced by Mr Curwen ; but the bill 
was so modified in its progress, as to defeat the 
purposes of those who had framed it* A epecific 
charge of corruption was also laid before the House 
by Mr Madocks, and Mr Canning delivered m 
able speech in vindication of Ministen ; in the 
course of which, he distinctly admitted the evil to 
exist, but called upon the House to make a stand 
against the introduction of any measure which 
might imply an approbation of the general ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. The motion iov 
inquiry into such abuses, was negatived by a large 
majority. 

In ^e si»ing and summer of this year» the 
French troops were {successful in several engagt^ 
ments, both in Austria and Spain ; but the baittle 
of Talavera, in Portugal, whidi was decided in h^ 
vonr of the British troops, compensated for the 
loss which they had sustained on former occasions* 
The most important military measure which waa 
planned by the British Government at this time* 
was the celebrated Walcheren expedition. This 
plan had for its object, the capture or destruetion 
of the enemy's ships, either building at Antwerp 
or Flushmg, or afloat upon the Scboldt ; the re- 
duction of the island of Walch«Bn, and the de^ 
struction of the navigation of the Scheldt. The 
partial success and ulthonate failure of this expedi- 
tion, are well known. 

The measures of the Se^etary for the War De* 
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{Mfftment, had been, for some time past, disapprov. 
ed by Mr Canning. To snch a height indeed had 
his diifrfeasure arisen, that he tendered his resig* 
nation to the Duke of Portland, on the ground, 
^t he conld not consistently act along with a 
S&ister, whom he considered as quite unfit for the 
office, wil^ which he had been invested. The 
Premier declined to accept of Mr Canning's resign 
BStiony but engaged, along with some other Mem- 
bers of the Administration, to persuade Lord Cas- 
tiereagh to exchange the War Department, for 
some otiier office more suited to his talent. This, 
however^ they had neglected to do ; and from the 
increasing 'infirmities of the Duke of Portland, he 
had even fitiled to apprise Lord Castlerei^h of this 
application, as Mr Cannuig expected. When, 
therefore, the secret transaction reached the ears 
of his Lordship, he naturally felt indignant that 
sudi an application had been made some months 
before, while, during that period, he had been 
treated by Mr Canning as a colleague and a friend. 
In tbese circnrastsnces, his Lordship lost no time 
in transmitting the Foreign Secretary a letter, de- 
manding satisfaction for the injury which his ho- 
nour had sustained. The reply of Mr Canning 
was a brief acceptance of the challenge. 

On the 2l8t September 1809, the parties met 
at six o^cIock in the morning, on Putney Heath, 
accompanied by their respective seconds; Lord 
Castlereagh by Lord Yieu'mouth, and Mi^Canning 
by Mr Ellis. After having taken their ground, 
they fired but missed ; and nO explanation having 
taken place, tfcey fired a second time, when Mr 
Canning was wound^ in the thigh, on the outer 
side of the b«ie. Though weak, however, he still 
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maintained his post, and shots wonld have been 
exchanged a third time, had not the seconds inter- 
posed on perceiving that Mr Cannbg was wound- 
ed. Thus the affidr terminated ; bat Lord Caatle- 
reagh still retained a deep-rooted hostility to bis 
antagonist. 

In consequence of this unhappy disagreement, 
the two Secretaries resigned ; the Duke of Port- 
land> worn out with age and infirmity, retired at 
the same time ; and Uius the Portland Adminis- 
tration was dissolved. It now became a matter of 
considerable difficulty to construct a new Cabinet. 
Mr Percival, whom his Majesty now raised to the 
Premiership, addressed letters to Earl Gray and 
Lord Gh^nville, stating that his Majesty haid au- 
thorized Lord Liverpool and himself to commu- 
nicate with them for the purpose of forming an 
extended and combined Administration. - Both, 
however, declined the honour. Application was 
then made to the Marquis of WeUesley, whoac« 
eepted the office of Foreign Secretary, which had 
been vacated by Mr Canning. Mr Ryder re^ 
ceived the Seals, and Lord Liverpool passed to 
the new department. Lord CasUeieagb retired 
from office, loaded with all the odium which had 
accrued to htm, from the failure of the Walcbeien 
expedition. Tlie Administration when completed, 
though by no means remarkable in point of talent, 
8ucceede<l in obtaining and preserving a decided 
majorit)%in both Houses. 

On the 28th January 1810, the next session of 
Parliament opened, and the leading subject of dis- 
cussion in the course of the session was the Wal- 
cheren expedition. Though no longer connected 
officially with the Cabinet, Mr Canning was still 
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eoBsiclered hy llie Opposition, as in some degree 
ceepooeible for that measure. A notion for in- 
qniry in regard to the unfortunate expedition was 
cairiedy and accordingly an investigation was in- 
stitntedy which lasted several weeks. The policy 
or impolicy of the measure was then discussed, 
when the former was carried by a majority. In 
the coarse of the debate, Mr Whitbread made a 
riol^it attack on Mr Canning, to which, however, 
he made no reply^ 

The Earl of Chatham, as one of the commanders 
in the late expedition to the Scheldt, thought pro- 
per to draw out a report of his proceedings on that 
occasion, and with a view to exculpate himself* 
Ua«ied indirectly, at least, the naval commanders. 
This report the noble Earl transmitted to his Ma- 
jesty, on the 14th February. As soon as th^ cir- 
cumstance transpired, a motion was made by Mr 
Whitbread for an address to his Majesty, request- 
ing copies of all papers which had been transmit- 
ted by the Earl of Chatham relative to the late 
expedition. This motion having been carried, an 
address was presented, in reply to which, his Ma- 
jesty gave a full account of the circumstances. On 
the 2d of March, Mr Whitbread moved a resolu- 
tion of censure on the Earl of Chatham ; but after 
some discussion, he waved his motion in favour of 
a modification of it, suggested by Mr Canning. 
The resolution was then entered on the Journals 
of the House, and Lord Chatham ionnediately 
resigned his office of Master-general of the Ord- 
nance. 

Buonaparte appeared to keep chiefly in view 
M» year^ ^e great object of obtaining possesnon 
b2 
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ol Portugal) and therefore Lord Wellington acted 
almoBt solely on the defensive. The principal cir- 
QHinstaace, however, which claimed the atteation 
of the British Goyemment in the fiummer, was 
the assertion of their independence hy some oi 
the Spanish colonies in South America. In pre-i 
secution of their plans, the Junta of Caraccas had 
applied to the Governor of Cttra9oa for assistanee } 
bat aa it was impossible for him to act, wiUtout 
authority from the British Government, to whieb 
that colony belonged, he immediately transipitted to 
London the request of the Junta. Lord Liyem 
pool, in reply, addressed a letter to the Governor, 
dated June 29th, in which he stated, that his Ma^ 
jeaty would disGOuntenaace any attempt, to separ- 
ate th6 -Spanish colonies from the mother country 
in Europe ; but should the designs of the Frendi 
succeed in regard to Spain, he would think it his 
duty, to afford every kind of assistance to the prp^ 
vincea of America, that should render them inde^ 
pendent of French Spain. 

In the meantime, Buonaparte dethroned bia bro* 
ther King Louis of Holland, and annexed the 
Seven Provinces to the French empire. Piednaoiif 
also was attached to France ; poi^ession was taken 
of the Hanse Towns, and of the whole coast froiH 
the Elbe to the Ems. The Electoi-ate of Fi^aooa 
was annexed to the kingdom of Westphalia, wbihi 
the Conscription Laws were extended to that mi 
all the other kingdoms dependent on Francpk 
Bemadotte was this year elevated to the Crowa 
Prince of Sweden. 

The commercial differences which existed be* 
tiveen Great Britain and America, were by ino 
means adjusted. Mr Gallatin, the Treasurer of 
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dm States, gave notice to the i^Uecton of tlio 
cnstoDW, that the restrictions in regard to France 
were abolished, that country having revoked her 
edicts ; but that unless Great Britain also revoked 
her edict) they would remain in full force with re- 
gard to her, on the 2d of February next, and 
^refore subsequently to that day, British good* 
aniviog would be foi^ited. 

Towards the end of the year, public HAxiety 
was considerably awakened by the lamented death 
of the amiable Princess Amelu^ and its melancholy 
eoBBequences upon the King s mind# Parliament 
met in November, on account of his Ms^'esty'a 
ments^ indisposition, and frequent adjournments 
took place, in the vain hope of a recovery* At 
kfi^^th on the 20th December, the establishment 
of a Regency was discussed, and it was finallf 
determined that the Prince of Walee should ha 
invested with that high office, during his father's 
illaese. In the early part of IBll, Parliament 
were chiefly occupied in the consideration of thosa 
rastrietions which ministers proposed to place up- 
on the authority of the Regent. It was fully ex- 
pected that resolutions so obnoxious to the Regent, 
wbefr considered in connection with his early par- 
fiatitaes, would have led him to change the Ad-* 
nmislmtion; bat his Royal Highness distinctly 
sHrted, in a letter to Mr Percival, that he retained 
the pteseat milltsters, solely from filial respect* 
The (^iposition, ^^efore, viewing such a change 
9S altimately probable, were comparatively indif- 
ferent, to what tbey considered as a temporary ar- 
mageniwit* Throughout the Session, the princi- 
pal topiea of discussion w&e the state of Ireland, 
the deptession <^ trade, and the state of the paper 
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cutrency. Mr Canning, though regnlar in his at* 
tendance on his parliamentary duties, seldom took 
a part in the debates. 

The campaign in the Peninsula this year, con-* 
ducted by Lord Wellington, did great honour ta 
the consummate skill of that General. The mea* 
sures pursued for the defence of Portugal, were 
eminently successful, while in Spain, the issue of 
the battle of Barrossa, gave the Spanish patriots 
confident hopes of success. 

The disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States, were not yet settled, and every day 
the probability of a rupture, appeared to increase. 
It was announced indeed, at the meeting of Con- 
gress on the 4th November, that there was a ne^ 
cessity for the United States assuming an attitnde 
of preparation for war. The commerce and pos- 
sessions of the British in the East Indies, received 
also additional security, by the acquisition of the 
Islands of Bourbon and the Mauritius, and the 
settlement of Batavia. 

As his Majesty still continued indisposed, the 
Session of Parliament was opened by a speech 6f 
the Prince Regent, on the 7th January 1812. 
The most important subject which came under 
discussion, was the stette of Ireland. A motion 
was made by Lord Morpeth on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, for an inquiry into the state of that country, 
chiefly with a view to the admission of the Ca- 
tholics to their political rights. The subject a- 
wakened to their wonted energy the powers of 
Mr Canning, and his speech on that occasion, in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, is cme of the 
most distinguished specimens of acute reasoning, 
and brilliant eloquence, which, with the ezcepition 
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•f hii oxalioii «i Bnrttigal al a more recent p^ 
riod» be ever delivered ia Parliament* His fa- 
▼onrite object, boweTer, was not gained, the mo- 
tion bayii^ been negatived by a very large ma- 
jority. 

*^ What is die present condition of Ireland ? " 
Mr Caaniag remarked in the course of his speech* 
*^ There id a great, an active, an intelligent popu- 
lation excluded from the pale of the Constitution* 
bill to whidi great political privileges have been 
omoeded ;i-«*whicb has heeu gradually advanced 
to (he limits of the Constitution, and then told U 
mnatnot hope to get into the enclosure— to be 
admitted into the political fold. This has been 
the eowse pursued during the reign of his present 
Mijesty; and yet, according to my honourable and 
kanied friend, the more yon restrict, the more 
yum quiet them ;<-'yes, according to the proverb* 
** Dead men tell no tales. " The maxim and the 
adage may be alike carried too far. After having 
gone thus fiir,-^after having thought it right to 
leroove many of the restrictions to which the Ca« 
tfaelies have been subjected, I for one, am not 
idUing to declare, now, that in no time, and under 
BO chrenmatances, I will proceed no further in the 
work of amelioration. Afier having, in reality, 
fiiit6Ted ihe diaqualifications of the Catholics, I 
enmot admit the propriety of retaining the brand 
by which distrust has been marked. " 

About this time^ the Administration were con- 
siderably weakened by the resignation of the Mar«^ 
quis Wellesley. The ground on which he avow- 
edly retired from office was, disagreement with 
Ins colleagues* as to the scale on which the war in 
ahe Beniaaala should be conducted. He had ex- 
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pressed his intention of resig^i^ on the 1 6th Ja« 
nuary, but as the year to which the restnctkms on 
the Regency were limited was fast .drawing to a 
dose, his Rpyal Highness requested Ae Marquis 
to retain his office for a short time, and at the ex-. 
piration of the restrictions, to give his opinion 
with regard to the piinciple on which a new Ad- 
ministration should be formed. He now llieare- 
fore declared, that in his opinicm ^' a Cabinet should 
be constructed pn an intermediary principle, be- 
tween immediate concession, and perpetual excln- 
sion, with respect to the Roman Ca^olics ; and 
on an understanding, that the war should be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour. " He expressed at 
the same time his readiness ^' to serve wM Mr 
Percival on such a basis, but never under him in 
any circumstances. " Immediately after this, his 
resignation was accepted on the 19th of Febmary; 
The Prince Regent addressed a letter, dated 
the 13th of the same month, to his brother ih» 
Duke of York, in which he gave a distinct state* 
ment of his views respecting a New Admiaistra* - 
tion. It was the ardent wish of his Royal High* 
ness, that a few of his early friends, particularly 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, should form a 
coalition with the members of the existing Cabi* 
net* This proposal, however, was decHned by 
both these noble Lords, on the ground that such 
difference of opinion existed between them and 
the Ministers, in regard to the most important sub- 
jects, that a union was impossible. The Pnnce 
R^ent, therefore, perceiving that his wishes could 
not be acceded to, found himself necessitated to 
continue the present system, when suddenly the 
Administration was dissolved by the 
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«f its' leader Mr PerdvaL A maniac of the name 
of BeUingham had suffered severe pecuniary losses 
IB Russia, for which he CQnceired Government 
should have compensated him ; and, enraged at the 
imaginary n^lect with which he was treated, he 
rssolved to murder) in revenge, some conspicuous 
member of the Cabinet. In pursuance of his 
deadly purppse, he shot Mr Percival as he was 
passing through the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, on the 1 1th of May. 

In a few days after this melancholy event, Mr 
Stuart Wortley moved, in the House of Commons, 
an Address to the Regent, praying him to take 
such steps as might be best calculated to form an 
efficient Administration. This resolution, which 
seemed to have been introduced as a trial of 
strength between the different parties, was carried, 
after a long debate, by a majority of four. In re- 
ply to the Address, the Regent stated, that he 
would take the subject into his serious and imme- 
diate consideration. The first step which was 
taken by his Royal Highness in the construction 
of a new Cabinet, was a request, transmitted to 
Lord Liverpool, that he would communicate with 
Lord Welledey and Mr Canning on the subject. 
This was accordmgly done; but both declined the 
overture, on the ground, that the opinions of Lord 
Liverpool as^d his colleagues, remained unchanged 
on the Catholic question. On the ftiilure of. this 
plan, the Rrince Regent empowered the Marquis 
Wellesley to attempt the formation of a Ministry 
on an extended basis ; and, accordingly, a proposal 
to that effect was transmitted to Lord Liverpool, 
98 the organ of one party, and Lord Grey and 
Lord GrenviDe, as the heads of the Opposition. 
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erer, was withdrawn, on the aimoimeenieiit of 
Lord Castleieagh, that GoTemment had in view 
the adoption of conciliatory measures in regwd to 
America. On the 23d of June, a proclamstioii 
i^peared, declaring the suspension, from the lot 
of August following, of the Orders in Council o€ 
January 1807 and April 1809, as far as regarded 
America, on condition that Uie prohihitory decrees 
of America should be suspended or reseindecl* 
This concession, it was to be regretted, was too 
late to pcerent a war with the Uoited States. 

Buonaparte, anticipating a rupture with Russia, 
made another effort this summer to conclude a ne* 
gotiation with Great Britain; but after a brief 
correspondence, the matter was dropped. Thia 
abortive negotiation was noticed in the House ef 
Lords, a few days before the prorogation of Par* 
liament, which took place on the SOth of July. 

The British campaign this year, inthe-Penni* 
aula, was undoubtedly the most brilliant which had 
occurred during ^e war. The French Emperor 
had the mortification to perceive his authority in 
Spain every day dimimshing ; but, in the -north of 
Europe, he received a still mere severe cheek* 
Russia declared war against him in March, and at 
iJie same period, connected herself by treaty, with 
Great Britain and Turkey. Buonaparte' imme- 
diately marched, at the head of a b^e army, for 
Russia ; but the expedition was the most unfortu- 
nate which he could have undertaken. No sooner 
had he arrived in the enemy's temtary, than ht 
perceived the dangers to which, in such a climate 
an approaching winter must expose his soldiers* 
In vain did be make ov^tures for negotiation:; 
they were refused. Nothing remained for him 
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Imt reti^eaty and that too bb qmckly as possible. 
He fled, therefore, with the utmost precipitation, 
bat not before the inhospitable cKmate had de- 
stroyed the greater part, both of his men and 
borBos. Thus ended Buonaparte's Russian cam- 
paign, th^ most inglorious of all his exploits. 
' The int^ligence of these erents arrired in £ng« 
knd, while ^e public mind was excited by the 
bttsftle of the elections, in consequence of the dis* 
sehitifln of Parliament, which had been announced 
on tbe 29th of September. The high opinion of 
Uie talents, integrity, and public conduct of Mr 
Canniiag, entertuaed throughout the country at 
this time, was clearly shown, by an invitation 
which he received from a number of the most re- 
apeetable inhabitants of Liverpool, to become a 
omdidate at the approaching election. This invi- 
tadon was peculiarly flattering, as coming from a 
Iowa of such high commercial importance ; and 
Ae BMfe so, as l^ opponents were Mr Brougfaanv 
ai^ Mr Creevy, men worthy of the utmost respect, 
from their talent, intelligence, and political con- 
siateney. The contest was conducted on bod^ 
sides with the greatest keenness ; and in his vari- 
ous ffpeedies during the polU Mr Canning candid- 
ly slated hii c^inions on some of ^e most impor- 
taat public ques^ns. His open-hearted behaviour^ 
indeed, on this occasion, in frankly avowing him- 
self to be the friend of Catholic Emancipation, 
and the enemy of Parliamentary Reform, gained 
him die esteem of all parties. Towards the close 
of the poll, wh«i his election was almost cert^n, 
be udmitted with that generosity of heart whidi 
was chanHSteriatic of the man, that the conduct of 
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Iiifl antagoawtff had been^ threughcniti uiww5^itM»— 
able and gentleman-l&e. 

At a public dinner given by his constittieBte af- 
ter hiB election, Mr Canning delivered a aplea^* 
eologiom on Mr Pitt. The memory of that States- 
man having been drunk, he rose and Baid, " G«iUe- 
men, it is usual to return thanks for any honcmr 
conferred upon an absent friend. I uuderstaod 
that it will not be unacceptable to you, that I 
should presume^ on this occasion, to extend duii 
usage, and to express my acknowledgmenis fo the 
honour done to the name of a departed friend, "the 
illustrious Statesman whom you have just now so 
feelingly commemorated. 

- « The sentiments with which yon regard the me- 
mory of that great and good man, are not the aea- 
timents of Liverpoql only, but of EAglaad ; tiot o£ 
England only, but of Europe and of iJie worid* 
Mr Pitt, gentlemen, was always true to thoee piu^ 
ei]^ which the U»m of Iiiverpool has bem dun 
iJQguisbedforsapportiajg; prindples of loyalty snd 
good government at home» and of dignified wad 
maguammoxis policy alnxiad. But Mr Pitt hm 
not escaped the misrepraBeiitation or mtsimdep- 
standingt I will call it, to which these principlea 
themselves have been exposed, and in tlie cowm 
of the recent contest, his name has been expoeed. 

" When posterityshall look back upon that greai 
inan, they will discriminate two diiferent eras in 
his life. The one, when, on his succession to the 
government oi the country, he found the fimnees 
of the State dilapidated, and its lesourcea enerml- 
ed, by an ill-conducted war. It was then tlit^ 
Withadolfid and repairing hand, he lealorod the 
credit of the country, recruited its exhausted 
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explored and exjNuu^ its capacitieB for 
exertion, and laid the foundation' of that solid ays- 
HiDy of which it is enough to . say, Uiat it has en- 
4iired amid the storms which hare assailed it since 
that tinae. From this statement, it may he con- 
fidently inferred, that war could not be more the 
piaasion of Mr Pitt, than, most assuredly, it could 
he his interest. Whether it were, neyertheless, 
the fault of Mr Pitt or not (the fault of his judg- 
ment, I mean), that we were engaged, precisely al 
(be moment at which we were engaged, in the 
WAT which was continued, with little intermission, 
to the present time, may, perhaps, he matter of Lis- 
torical controversy; but that, by no human wisdom, 
and by no human forbearance, that war could have 
been defened many years, or perhaps many months, 
the impartial historian will, I think, find it easy to 
demonstrate. . But be that as it may ; however 
we may have been brought into the war, what ad- 
mits of no controversy at ^all is, that, from the re- 
viirieg eptrgy of his early ^ministration, the coun- 
t£y derived th%t strength by which it has been en- 
aJbled .to go through the jcoiitest* Hie second era 
of his political life began at the period when, from 
the centre of Europe, burst forth that volcanic 
emption of desolating principles which threatened 
to overwhelm the civilized world. The firm re- 
H^tance which Mr Pitt opposed, to the dangers 
then menacing the country ; the promptitude with 
which he took his stand on the ground of the con- 
a|ittttion, and the courage with which he maintain- 
ed it, the voice wherewith be rdised the people ; 
the mighty arm wherewith he saved the monarchy, 
I need not recall to your recollection ; for it is in 
f2. 
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fiiithfiil oommemoralion of these eminenl i 
that yoa hare this day called upon his i 

*< Geuilemen,. into whatever hands the admin 
tration of the government may he committed, I 
hope that ^e Mmisters will keep Mr Pitts exaaa- 
pie before their eyes ; that they will catch frwv 
that example, reverence for the constitutioiiy aad 
zeal for the glory of their country ; that they will 
learn from it to unite the intwests of the pe<^le 
with those of the crown, in thehr domesiic goreni- 
ment ; and to uphold, by adequate exertion% and 
by a tone and vigour of counsels worthy -of tlM 
high station to which Great Britain is en^tled •• 
mong the nations of the earth, the British name 
and influence abroad. " 

In the new Parliament tvhich met on the SOth 
of Norember, Mr Canning took his seat aa mem- 
her for Liverpool. The Prince Regent, in his 
first speech from the throne, noticed the triumphs 
in the Peninsula, and on the Continent ci Enope^ 
with the highest praise. He mentioned with re- 
gret a declaration of war by the United State% 
hut pledged himself to dvect his efforts to the 
restoration pf peace. 

After the Christmas recess, Ministers [M«sented 
to Parliament an account of the circumstaneea 
which led to the rupture with America, and a de* 
elaration of the Prince Regent <m the subject. Ift 
the discussion which then ensued, Mr Cannmg 
made a powerful speech, urging on Ministers the 
greatest activity and vigour in the prosecutioii of 
their hostile measures. 

In the course of the Session, great interest wm 
awakened in the public mind by an appeal whidi 
was made by the Princess of Wales to Pbrliaaent, 
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Foqnestiiig an inqiiiiy into her conduct. Though 
ibnnerly acquitted of all the charges which had 
heen hrois^ht againet her, the Princess was still 
Btthlected to the harshest treatment. It is much 
t^ibe honour of Mr Canning, that he always re- 
mained the steady friend of her Royal Highness. 
Ho hftd heen a memh^ of that commission, whidi 
several years before openly declared her innocence 
after a minute inrestigation ; and during the discus- 
sions which ensued this Session, his opinions were 
MMltered. Perceiving the persecution to which 
sbe was still exposed, he deeply sympathized with 
her, and earnestly urged her to quit the country, 
and reside on the Continent. With this advice 
her Royal H^hness soon after complied, and thus 
for a tbne escaped the fu^ of that storm which > 
was destined ere long to burst on her devoted 
hmd. 

* Tiie friends of Catholic emancipation, gained 
ataodm triumph in the House of Commons, by 
llie ancoess of a motion made by Mr Grattan, for 
f«fenring the subject to a Committee of the whole 
House. On the introduction, however, of a bill 
far the removal of the Catholic disabilities, it was 
loal by ^ casting vote of the Speaker. In the 
eo^irae of the Session also, the Charter of the East 
India Company was renewed, with important 
dianges, granting the Company the exclusive trade 
to China, but opening to the public the trade to 
ill odier parts of the East. 

Ob the llth of June, a treaty was announced to 
Fta-liament, between his Majesty and the King of 
Sweden ; and in a few days after, papers were laid 
upon the table, respecting a treaty between Swe* 
den and Russia, in wMch Russia engaged to co- 
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operate in annexilig Norway to Swedeo, and honh 
powevB were to unite- in inntkig Denmark to ac- 
cede amicably to the treaty which was to be gnar- 
anteed by Great Britain. Minbtera experienced 
violent opposition on this subject, from the adher- 
ents of Esrl Grey and Lord Grenville, who seF€a»- 
ly animadverted on the treaty. After having 
granted Ministers a vote of credit to a considerable 
amount, Parliament was prorogued on the 22d 
July by a speech from the Regent. 

The affairs of the Peninsula were so sucoesafiily 
that Lc»d Wellington, after defeating the French 
in several engagements, carried the war into Franee 
itself. In the north of Europe also, Buonaparte 
met with several reverses. A treaty of alli|U9€e 
was concluded, between Russia and Prussia^ in the 
cmnmencement of the year; and as the Frendi 
Emperor had obtained a new army, he advaoced! 
to meet the combine<l forces of these two coqn'* 
tries. They met near Leipsic, and an engagement; 
took place, which, though general, was not decisive* 
Buonaparte, perceiving that the Continental attian- 
ces against him, were eveiy day becoming stMmger 
by the accession of some, new power, made pren 
posals for an armistice. Negotiations accordi^ly 
commenced at Prague, but were broken off by the 
declaration of war with France, on the part of the 
Austrian Emperor. The allies received anothti: 
important addition to their strength, by the oon- 
dusion of a treaty between Austria and Baimri«» 
in whicJi it was stipulated, that a laige body-of 
troops should be commissioned by^Bavaria to act 
in conjunctbn with the allies. The battle of hmp^ 
tic followed, in which the French suffered a signal 
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ddhrt. In ihe eandanon of ilie yev, tbe dUmm 
rearivwd to Invade Fnoice. 

The war with America was oondncted this yaur 
OB a very limited soale. Various nnsnocessfal alf* 
taeka ware oMde i^Min the British possessioaa in> 
Canada, hat the Americans had gained poisesnon. 
of Yack, the capital of Uppw Canada, and wave 
still eaajhag on the war with nnahated ardoniw • 
Affamnistratioa felt the importanee of tha fine* 
sent crisis, and Ftf liament accordingly awt so 
earty as the 4^ of Noramher. All the propasi* 
ticms of Ministan, in regard to tha fiwaign snhsidiasr 
paawd, Md the Honsa ac^onrned on the 17tkto 
the* let of March 1814, in hopes that, befoia thai 
flaw, ageneral peace wonld be coododed* Drnt* 
lag thk long reeessy Mr Ouurnig paid a visit tft 
fals friendi wad censtitaeiiti at LlTerpool, by whott 
he was aeoeivad.with the giaalast cordiality. Al 
a pid»liG dinner, called on his acconnt, he gave wi 
claar and foroUile statement of his tiawb in ragard 
to the existing condition of Enrope. Tha oration 
wUdi he deli wed on that oocMion, k ana of 
OHOtfrnon briUianey, fidi of kfty oom^plioa aod 
noble potriotic'aentinienta. . 

The AUiea eaterad Paria In the befpnaiBgof 
April, and shortly after the English Fmign So* 
cvatary of State set out for Paris to jmn them. 
A new treaty had been signed In the preriovs 
■Math at Chamoat, and Buonaparte had praposad 
kia nltimatan at Chatiilon, which hadbeni reject- 
ad, on acconnt of the extravagance of its demiAds, 
^ When Parliament met, on tha Ist of M«eb, 
nodier adjoammait to the 21at was propoaedb 
oad carried by Mmisters, in the fall expectation 
that the ti«aty of peace would be signed befiore 
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tiMt time. But this long vmlied for OTOBt dM 
not take place till the 11th' of April, when Na^ 
poleon formally reaigned all pretensiona to his 
former dominioBs, consenting to retire to the iale 
of Elba. Thus was the Bourbon iamily aaatoiecl 
to the throne of France, and peace established in 
Europe. When Parliament met, pnrsnant to ftd- 
jonnuoent, no business of importance was diaciis- 
sed, OB account of the absence of Lord Castlereagh 
IB Paris. A motion was made respectiBg the 
transference of Norway from Deamaik to Svrodea^ 
vAaHy after a rery^onteresting debute, in which the 
merits of that transaction were fully caBvasaedy- 
tbe motion was negatived. In the course of the 
Saaiion also, an Address to the Prince Regent 
was moved and carried, in both Houses, praying 
his Royal Highness to use all his influence with 
foreign powers for the abolition of the Slave 
Tmde. 

' No sooner was peace pcoclaimed, tham the 
gieataat demonstrations of joy were evinced by ail- 
dasaes in the country. But there stiU lemained 
OBeeioeption to the general tranqpulHty, the war 
with the United States. Such was the state of 
matters, when Parham^it met on the 8th of No- 
vember. 

• Mr Canning had been for some time past medi- 
tating a trip to Lisbon, as the only means of aav** 
ing the life of his son, who had long been in a de* 
dbiing state of health. It was very fortunate, 
therefore, that, at this perio<l, he received an ap*>> 
pointment as ambassador to Lisbon, with a salary 
of 14,000/L per annum. Early in November, ha 
set sail from Falmouth for his destination. 
On the first day of the meeting of Parliameftt» 
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Mr Whitbread aMailed with ridicole imd utv«6liv« 
tbe appomtiBeiit ef Mr Canning as ambaaBador, 
to a cooBtry where there was neither king nor 
conrt to receive him. His pension, besides, was 
considered as extiiiyagant. Mr Ellis defended his 
alieent friend with great ability, and refuted sati^r 
fectorily the obfections which were made to the 
amount of his salary. After the transactiim- of 
BOBoe business relative to the condition of Ireland^ 
and the necessity of keeping the English militia 
embodiedy Parliament adjourned from the 3d of 
December to the 9th of February 18 lid. 

The war with America, which had, horn its 
conimencement, raged with considerable fury, was 
happily terminated in the beginning of the year 
( 1815). The President laid before Congress, 19 
Uie beginning of the previous year, the piroposal 
fti Lord Castlereagfa, for the appointment of pie* 
nipotentiaries to meet for 'the purposes of nego- 
tiation, eit^or at London or Gottenbui^. llie 
terms of peace wen first con^dered at the latter 
place, and in August the negotiations were remov- 
ed to Ghent, where a treaty of peace was finally 
signed on the 24th of December. It was arrang- 
ed, that the disputed boundaries should be det^- 
mined by commissioners, and both parties agreed 
to eontione their efforts for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

In the commencement of I8I5, a univenud 
peace prevailed in the world, which; itwas.hoped> 
woiild be permaaentr But scareely,h|Ul a fem 
monies elapsed, when a general consternation waf 
exfltted ttooag^ottt Europe,. by the intelligence 
that Buonaparte had escaped from Elba,, and was 
on his march to Paris. As soon; as the tidii^ 
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tiMAMlheCQngt^<>fVie«ift, which wi» dm 
4hig^ tliey denoimoefd him ^* es wilhont the p«ile of 
dfil and liocial relations/' tod declared their di^ 
tMlDination to adhene to the trtety of Psrift, of tbe 
^6th May, in all its parts. This was followed by 
Ik ti^eiity between Great Brkain, Austria, Pmssia 
lyid flussia, binding thes^Ivcto to «nite iJieir forces 
fer the espnisibii of the U$titper. The iaaipMr- 
iant- a&bjeet of the war was now disenssed in 4»mIi 
Hofises ; and in the rottrse of ilie debate, soum 
Mbla tadtiea>of elb^nenee* rendered the speech^ 
peculiarly inter^ttng. Mr Canning w«» ^at this 
tiftMi in priraDe retirement «l Lisbon ; •and though 
4li6 nagic of 1ii» voii^ waa ilo l^gor h^trd wttliin 
tile walla of St Stephens, he was by no means aA 
aneeneerned spectator of what wns passing in tba 
worid. He hid expected that, totMtfds tibe spriBg, 
the PrineeRogetot df Portugal wo«dd retom to his 
fittfopean dominions ; but fibding that, in Uiis <»&« 
)MetatioA he was dilHippointed, he resfgned hia af- 
file as ambassador in the month of April. He 
reaiained^ however, in Lisbon, some months 
longer as a prinOe mdiridnal. 

In the course of the summer, the battle of 
Waterloo, and the surrender of Buonaparte, f^ut a 
period at once to the glories of Napoleon^ and to 
tlMse sai^inary oontasts which had shaken to 
disir foundations every throne in Europe. The 
genius of Buonaparte was §ot ever es^ingui^ied ; 
aad he wai» hmiceforth doomed to linger out an 
existenee in the remote island of 8l 



In the speech of the I^nce Regent on the pro- 
legaitoi of Fiaryamrat, which todc plao^ on tha 
11th of Jidy, the restoration of the kingdom of 
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j^aplM to its AneiMit Sovereign, the i^cepU^m of 
the King of Fremce in his capital, aad the renewri 
of peace with the United States of Amerioa, were 
sientaoned with satis&ctaon« The treaty of peace 
concluded between France and the Allies was dc^ 
finitively settled at Paris on the 20th of Noyenik- 
ber. 

In the early part pf 1816, Mr Canning haying 
retamed from Portngal, was prevailed upon to 
accept the office of President of the Board of 
ContronL In consequence of this appoiiltnenly 
Jbe vacated his seat as memher for Liverpool t; 
and, after a yiolent opposition, both from Whigs 
and Radicals, he was again returned for that city. 
In the course of the election, t^ most shameful 
attempts were made to detract from the maritt of 
Mr Canning ; but his manly speech on that occ»> 
sion, in yiadication of his political sratimoits and 
public conduct, completely satisfied his oonstl^ 
tuents, that the object «f their choice would da 
them the greatest honour. 

The first subject to which the attention of Par^ 
liament was directed, after its meeting in Febra* 
ary,. was the peace estabtisfament of the army. 
The discussion was protracted thro«§^ three ad^ 
joumments; the strongest animadyersions were 
made by Opposition on the magnitude of the ex* 
isting estaUishments. Miaisters defended tha 
maintenance of the army m Fraaee on the gnmnd 
of necessity alone ; sad it was ^alleged, that though 
the case was unusual, k was net likely to beoomo 
a precedent. 

Though Ministers, howey^^ carried eyecy point 
idatiye to the army estimates, they were outy^^ 
G ^ 
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cm the 18th of March> on the question of continu- 
ing the Property-tax, modified to 5 per cent* 

In the Bummer of this year, both the agricultu- 
ral and mannfactnring interests loudly complained 
x)f poverty and want of employment. Riots hap- 
-pened in different districts of the country, and 
the utmost discontent and dissatisfaction appeared 
:to prevail. In these circumstances, the mefeting 
of Parliament was anticipated with anxiety. 

At length the Session commenced on the 28tli 
January 1817, when the Prince Regent, in his 
;Bpeech, noticed the late successful expedition to 
iAlgiers, under Lord Exmouth, and the termina- 
tion of the military operations in India. In re- 
turning from the House of Peers, his Royal High- 
ness was exposed to the insults and violent out- 
TBge of the mob ; and it was therefore found ne- 
cessary to propose a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act during the Session. This subject, 
^hich occupied tbe^ attention of Parliament for a 
short time, called forth from Mr Canning one of 
his most powerful speeches. Towiti^ds; the close 
of the Session, as discontent and insurrection still 
prevailed in some districts, an act, for continuing 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus to the Ist 
March 1818, was passed. Anxious to relieve as 
much as possible the general and severe pressure 
of the times, which had reduced the lower orders 
in the manufacturing districts to starvation. Par- 
liament authorized the issue of Exchequer bills, to 
persons finding employment for the poor. The 
Opposition was much weakened this Session by 
the difference of opinion which took place on ques- 
tions connected .with ^e snspeiision of the Habeas 
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Cofpns Act, between t&e friend of 4« hite Mr 
IPoz, and these of Lord Grenyille. 

Before the next meeting of Parlkonient, a de- 
cided improyement had taken place in the com- 
merce of die conntiy, and tranqui]lit)r was conse* 
qvently restored in the distcirhed districts* The 
Session, commenced on llie 29th January 1^18^ 
Ministers proposed and carried, not without gretft 
difficnlty, an Indemnity Bill, to protect all parties 
who had apprehended or prosecuted persons soi- 
pected of hig^ treason under the last suspeneioii 
Act. A grant of 400,000^ was passed as a com; 
pensation to Spain for the losses. occaJBioned by^he 
abolition of the Slave Trade ; and grants of 60004 
each to several of the Royal Dukes, in e^pser 
•qnence of theic tpairiages. The business of tli^ 
Session was closed on the 10th of June, by a 
i^peech of the Pnnce Regent^ announcing the disr 
aoladon of Parliament. ; , 

la the new elections, Mr Canning again prer 

jsented himself, by invitation, as candidate for 

JAverpoci. Earl Sefton was brought forward in 

.opposition to him^ and a remarkably keen contest 

ensued. Finding that his voters wei^ every dsgr 

decreasing, the Earl had recourse to the novel exr 

pedi^it of bringing forward a nominal candidate^ 

This led to the adoption of the same p^n by thf» 

.friends of Mr Canning ; and to such an extent ^'Of 

this manoeuvre carried on both sides, that, on the 

fourth day of the poll, the nominal candidates 

amounted to eighteen, which, with the three rea^ 

candidates, made in all twenty-one. After this 

harassing and protracted contest, Mr Canning had 

the high satisfaction of being appointed the third 

time member for Liverpool. At the public diiv 
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Ber after tbe election, he addretaed kis oomti* 
tuents in a long «peeeh, in vindication of the pait 
wbieh he bad hitherto acted in public afi&drs, and 
flidduced some ingenious arguments agabst Par* 
Hamentary Refonn. The speech is in tbe first 
ttyie of eloquence ; but, as usoal^ he admits tbe 
eiil, which he declares it is unnecessary to reaiedy. 
In consequence of this third triumph in Livapooly 
the fEune of Mr Canning eyery day increased, and 
his opinions were listened to with great deference, 
as the representati^ of ttie second commercial 
dty in the empire. 

On the 4th of Noyember, the Congress assem* 
Med at Aix-lapCbapelle, consisting of plenipoten* 
tiaries from the Courts of Great Britain, Russia^ 
Austria, and Prussia, determined en the disconti- 
nuance of the military occupation of France* In 
consequence of theQueen'» death, which happened 
on the 17th of this month, it became neeessarv ta 
anmmon the new Parliament, that the requisite 
arrangements might be made in regard to the Royal 
Family. Parliament accordingly met for the des- 

etch of business on th^ 14th of January 1819, 
le drcnmstances in which the late elections had 
taken pfaice, tended' greatly to augment the strength 
off opposition, as was shown in ^e success of the 
motion made by Sir Jari^es Mackintosh, for the 
i«yision of the crinuual cbde. Various petitions 
were laid upon the table of the House, from those 
ittdiyiduals who had suffered by tbe suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act ; and the account of the 
]mnishment8 to which they had in several instances 
been subjected, excited the indignation of several 
members. Mr Canning, who was well acquainted 
with the fictitious nature, of some of these tales of 
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woe, fare atterance in hb speeoti to expr^oaions^ 
wliich were considered as bordering on inhumani- 
tjr. It must be confessed, that, wititnd pleasantry^, 
however harmless, were on snch an occasion un** 
seasonable. In an anonymous pamphlet, which, 
appeared at the time, Mr Canniog was attacked. 
with the greatest severity, and his expressions de* 
nonnced as insulting to the House of Commons*, 
The conclusion of the pamphlet runs in the^ie, 
words: — *' If you ever accuse me of treason, throw^ 
Boe into prison,-— make your jailors load me witli^ 
chains, and then jest at my sufiering8,-.-I will put. 
you to death." Mr Canning replied to this rude! 
and insolent attack in a letter to the unknown au- 
thor ; and evidently with an indignation which he« 
eonld not restrain, says, that he had addressed the! 
letter to him, for the purpose of telling him thal^ 
he wais a liar and slanderer, and wanted courage 
only to be an assassin. .^ 

Ministers, conscious of their strength, came^ 
forward this Session with a proposal io raises 
3,000,000/. of new taxes ; opposition feebly strug- 
gled against the motion : it was carried py a larget 
majority. The Catholic cUums were also brought 
forward by Mr Grattan, in a very able speecb> bu^ 
{lis motion was of course lost. 

In. the course of the Session and after its e)ose^ 
a spirit of disaffection reigned in the country. Ad;^ 
vantage was taken of the distresses of the peopl^ 
by several demagogues, who raised the cry of ra- 
dical reform^ and awakened, in the lower classes^' 
a hatred to the civil institutions of the land. Meet; 
ings took place in several manufacturing towns^ 
and particularly at Manchester, when, after 50 or 

g2 ; 
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60,000 pereohs had asaemUed, tlie Mag»lnile« 
ddkd out the Yeomanr^ caraliy to dispevBe the 
moh. A dreadfal scene ensued, and many wer«» 
either murdered or trampled- under foot. It must 
not be concealed, that the s^retity of the Five Acta^ 
passed in the subsequent Session, and which were- 
the consequence of those seditious meetings held 
during the yelu>, is chai^ble on Mr Canning, who 
was One of their firmest and ablest supporters* 
He irritation excited among the lower oniers b^ 
the Manchester massacre, and by the pressot^ of 
the times, led to such a state of disorder, that It 
was necessary to con^ne Parliament earlier thaa 
usual. The Session, accordingly, commenced on 
the S3d of November. After passing serefal bill» 
for the prevention of disturbances, and transactiiig' 
ui^nt bustness, they adjourned. 

On the 29th January 1820, Ge<>rge III. wa» 
succeeded by his son George IV. The new So^- 
Vereign had exercised the kingly power for ^jght 
^ears, in consequence of hfis Royal father's mental 
indisposition, and was accustomed to direct A» 
measm^ of Administration. It i^as not expediedy 
Aerefore, that the usual chai^ges consequent oi| 
Ae accession of a new monardi would peour ; and, 
accordingly, on the resignation of Ae Miniaten» 
die day after the King's demise, they were re-in- 
•tailed in office. Parliament met for taking th« 
oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign, and waa 
adjourned till the 17th of February, b^g the day 
after the funeral of his late Majesty. In conae^ 
quence of the King's death. Parliament was of 
course dissolved. By the solicitation of his fnenda^ 
Mr Canning was again put in nomination for I*, 
verpool. Hia opponents, on this occasipo; were 
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Dr Cn»Bpto» and Mr Leyland ; and the Meads 
of bolh> anxiowi te defeat Mr Canning> used every 
effort to pretract the election. The evuBt, bow*- 
ever, proved the fraitleMness of their efforta, for he 
was a fourth time elected as the representative of 
the t9wn of Liverpool. In the speeches which he 
deUvi^edy hoth before and after his electiony he 
gave a Inminons defence of his political opinions 
sad Ms pablio conduct* Parliamentary Reform 
was of course keenly reprobated, while the Five 
Acts againet sedition, and all the proceedings of 
Govonment, in r^jard to the late disturbanceSi 
wcse ably defended. 

The tmmph of his success at Liverpool was, 
however, in the course of a few days, forgot, amid 
the asgi^sh of mind which he felt on the death of 
his eldest son, George Charles Canning, in his 
nijieteentb yeav. By the early indications of talent 
which he exhibited, his father had been led to form 
the highest expectations of his future eminence ; 
imd the beantifal Knes inscribed on his tomb, dis- 
play ihb grief of the paternal heart, softened and 
fsubdued by the cc^isolations of religion* 

The new Parliament noet on the 21st of April 
for the despatch of business, when the alleviatioii 
of the distresses of the mercantile interests and 
iBsproveawnts in the internal polity of the country, 
ionned the principal topics of discussion during 
th« session.. 

In the spring of this year, the most intense in* 
terest was awtJ^eaed in the public mind, by the 
arrival of the Queen of England from the Contin- 
enti It is pMufol to advert, even in the slightest 
degree, to circumstances which stamp with ever- 
lasting disgrace^ all who ttther sanctioned o{ took 
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Apttt in thidin. Mr Canning, who had beefn frequent'*' 
ly the guest of her Majetty previoM to her depart 
inre from England, had formed the highest opinion 
hoth of her telcnts and amiahle disposittone* He- 
boldly declared the value whidi he pat upon her 
friendship, when he styled h^r ** the life, the grace» 
and ornament of society. V - It Was hy his advice 
that she retired to the Continent ;. and on her re* 
turn, &s his opinion was still unchanged, he was in 
considerable perpleicity as to the course he should 
pursue* As soon as the n^otiations commenced 
between Ministers and the Queen, Mr Canning took 
an interest in the proceedings, hoping that an ami^ 
cable arrangement might be eifected between the 
parties. With this view, Mr Wilberforce propose 
ed and carried ini the House of Commons, reaolu* 
tions in the form of an address to her Majesty* 
conveying the anxious prayer of the House, that 
her Majesty would accede to the terms proposed 
by Ministers. 

The reply of her Majesty to this address, put 
an end to all hope of an amicable arrangement^ 
and Mr Canning, differing as he did with his coK 
leagues, determbed to retire from the Cabinet. 
On the very day, indeed, in which her Majesty's 
answer was read in the House of Commons, he 
requested an audience of the King, and having ob- 
tained it next day, he tendered his resignation. 
His Majesty, however, commanded Mr Canning 
to remain in oifice, abstaining as much as he might 
think fit, from any share in the proceedings re^ 
specting the Queen, and gave him full authority to 
plead his Majesty's express command for so con- 
• tinning in office. From that moment Mr Canning 
almalned from all interference . on the sulrject of 
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die Qnaea's sflUn; tnd, ttwrotoB, die odium 
which attached to those Miiusten who prepared 
Ae hfll of pams and penalties cannot rest on him^ 
Daring the whole progress of that hill he waa ah* 
seat on the Continent, and indeed he remained 
there till it was withdrawn. On his retam t« 
London, the difficulties (^ his situation still re^ 
mained. He ahsented himself both from the di»* 
CDssioBs in Parliament, and in die Cahinet ; but 
this appeared to him inconsistent with his duties 
as holding an official station. After a due consi* 
deration of die matter in all its bearings, he came 
to the resolulion ci retiring from office ; which he 
IMMM>rding^7 did, by the permission of the Sovereign. 

Immediately alter die resignation of his office 
as PreeidenI of die Board of Controul, which he 
had held neariy five years, Mr Canning received 
a letter from die Directors of the East India Comr- 
paiiy, expressive of the high valiie which they pul 
upon his services. This was followed a few mondw 
after, by a still rnqre flattering communication front 
a special meeting of the East. India proprietora. 
The proudest satisftu^n vriiich a public function- 
ary can enjoy, is to know diat bis services hava 
been appreciated by those to whose benefit they 
are directed ; and on diis occasion, Mr Canning 
felt that, in the testimony of die above menti<med 
letters, he was highly honoured. 

As Parliament had been in the last Session aL- 
most solely occupied in proceedings relative to the 
Queen, its attention in the Session of 1821, waa 
directed to several important topics connected both 
with foreign and domestic policy. On an early 
day after their meeting, a Committee on Foreign 
J^r^de was moved and carried in both Housea, 
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The leTvAtion wUcb had necently oocdit^ in ISA* 
plesy and the measures of the HAy Alliance, were 
also brought before Parliament, on which ocd^ion 
it was distinctly stated by Ministers, that Britain 
was not a party to that alliance. The measure 
which had met with the constant support of Mr 
Canning throii^h the whole of his political career, 
▼iz. the Catholic clums, was again proposed this 
year by Mr Plunkett. The bill passed triumphr 
ontly through the Commons, but was rejected in 
the House of Lords. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 11th Jnly, 
and on the 19tb of the same month, the splendid 
ceremony took place, of the coronation of his Ma? 
jesty George IV. In a few weeks after, his Ma- 
jesty paid a visit to Ireland, where his presence 
iiad a considerable mfluence in subduing the po<- 
•pular initatimi which threatened to involye tliat 
imhappy country in all the horrors of another in- 
«arreGti<m. In the absence of the King from Ijon- 
<lon, death put a period to the persecution of the 
Queen of England. 

Parliament was opened by the King in person 
on the 5th February 1822. The agricultural disr 
tress and the state of Ireland were discussed with 
the most intense interest in both Houses ; but the 
aubject which chiefly called forth the energy aiid 
eloquence of Mr Canning, was his own bill for admitr 
4ing Catholic Peers into Parliament, and his speech 
on that occasion was a masterly display of acute 
reasoning. 

** It has been said, that we are not to open the 
door to an evil, which, if once admitted, may not 
he easily removed. A lion is in the lobby : if ad^ 
mitted, we may not be able to get him out. The 
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Peers are few, but the Commoners would overturn 
the Protestant faith. They are in such masses al 
the door, ready to enter, that we dare not open 
the door, for fear of this many-headed Catholic 
monster. The Peers cannot be admitted to pos- 
session of their right, to sit in the Peers' house, 
which in fact was only suspended ; for the forms 
were adhered to, while the substance was suspend- 
ed, for fear of ruin to the constitution. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive this exclusion necessary? Ar$ 
the Howards and the Talbots so degraded from 
the character of their ancestors, that the constitu- 
tion would not be safe if they were admitted to 
their seats ? To make the supposition of danger 
plausible, it is necessary, first, that the Catholic 
members should be returned in great numbers; 
secondly, that they should combine ; and, thirdly, 
that they should manage with such dexterity as to 
induce the government or the monarch to join in 
their combination. Some persons have such an 
antipathy to cats, that they are sensible of the en- 
trance of one into a room, before they have seen 
where it is perched. Now, I never felt annoyed 
at finding myself seated next a dissenter. I really 
could feel no apprehension of that sensitive and 
unaccountable kind. I will grant, for the argu- 
ment, that one hundred Catholic members should 
be returned, partly from Ireland and partly from 
England — I will grant that they combine — I will 
grant that they would combine for overtuniing the 
ecclesiastical establishment — ^but granting all this, 
I ask, how are they to go about it ? It must be, 
first, by force of reasoning; second, by force of 
numbers ; or, third, by force alone. I* i^y ^hen 
to be gravely, stated, that the eloquence of the ont 
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hundred memben would succeed in pemxadiiig 
gentlemen attached to the Protestant establish- 
ment to join them in destroying it, in order to 
make way for the magnificent edifice of mitred 
Popery ? Can any one believe that the members 
who might} in oenseqnence of this bill, be admit* 
ted to seats in Parliament, would move euch a 
project ? Or can any one suppose for a momeiil, 
that the slightest motion that had such an end in 
view, would not be immediately resisted in Par* 
liament as futile and impnictieaUe ? " 

The motion passed the House of Commons by 
a majority of five, but was lost in the House cKf 
Lords, by a minority of forty-two. 

After the prorogation of Parliament, his Mijes* 
ty paid a visit to Scotland, where he was cordially 
greeted with the warmest expressions of loyalty 
and attachment. But almost immediately after 
bis arrival in that part of his dominions, he receiv-* 
ed the painful intelligence of the death of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who put a period to bis 
own existence on the 12th of August. Mr Can* 
ning, in the meantime, from the high respect which 
the East India Company entertained for his able 
performmce of his functions, while President of 
the Board of Controul, was invested with the of- 
fice of Governor-General of India. This office 
appeared to open up the path both to fortune and 
to fame ; and, as there seemed but little probabili- 
ty, in the existing state of the Cabinet, that he 
would ever again take office in conjunction with 
men who were by no means favourable to his Kbe^ 
nd opinions, he accepted the appointment. That 
he was unwilling to bid adieu to his country, it 
were injustice to Mr Camming to deoy. But urg- 



^ Vf Uglier conndeialioiifly he rmtltfei. to Bteri* 
fice his inclinfttions. Prevkms, howerer, to hm 
^mbarkatioii for Indta, he paid a foewell visit t« 
LirerpooL The affecting elmnmistaBces in which 
Mr Canning now appeared among hie canstituentB^ 
awakened the liveHeat istereat v» the town. Ad« 
dreaeee were presented to him by all the commer* 
dial bodies^ expresMve of the sense they entertain* 
ad of his eervices as their representatiTe m Parlia* 
ment. Sordid public dinners were given in hon* 
oar of his visit ; and, before leaving the town, ho 
was presented wi^ a piece of plate, bearii^ a 
suitable insmptioiu 

In one of his speeches delivered at the Caor 
ning Ciob, dttiing this visit, the following bean* 
tilid passage oeenrsm '* What should we thifit of 
that philosopher, whoi in writuig at the preset 
day a treatise upon naval ancMtectare and the the* 
ory of navigation, sbenld omit wholly from his calr 
enlatimi that new moA mighty power**-aewatleas^ 
in the application of its iBigh^*--whiGh walks the 
water like a giant, rejoidog in his course ; — stem* 
miog alike the tempest and the lade ;-— acceleratii^ 
interconrse, shortening distances ; — creating as ^ 
were nnes|)ected neighboiu'hoods, and new com<r 
hiaa(ions of sooal and commercial relation ; — and 
givBig to the fickleness of winds and the faithlessp 
ness of waves, tlie certainty and steadiness of a 
Ugh way upon the land? Sudh a writer, though 
he might describe a ship eonrectly; though he 
jttig^t show from what quarters the winds of heaven 
blow, would be surdly an incurious and idle 8pe4> 
jlator of the pregcess of naistical science, who did 
not ate in the power of steam, a corrective of a^l 
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who, specalating on the British ConstitutioD, «hoaki 
content himself with marking' the distribatton o# 
acknowledged technical powers, between the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, and th* 
Crown, and assigning to each their separate pro* 
rinces — ^to the Lords their legislative authoritjr*— -^ 
to the Crown its veto (how often nsed ?) — to Uie 
House of Commons, its power of stopping sup^ 
plies, (how often in fact necessary to be resoraod 
to ?) — and should thhtk that he should thua de*^ 
acribe the British Constitution as it acts, and an tt 
is influenced in action ; but should omit from bin 
enumeration that mighty power of public opinioos 
embodied in a finee press, whieh prevades aad 
checks, and, perhaps, in the last reeort, nearly g<o* 
vems the whole ; such a man would surely give biU 
nn imperfect view of the government of Bagiandy 
as it is now modified, and would greatly wtdeitaia 
the counteracting influence against which that of 
the executive power has to contend. '* ' 
* When Mr Canning was about to embark for iiia 
new destination, he was again called to take m 
«hare in the public councils, in consequence of thn 
death of the Marquis of Londonderry. In ai»> 
cepting the Secretaryship for Foreign Aliiairs, th« 
-duties of which, he had formerly discharged with 
«o much honour to himself and benefit to hiacoun*' 
try, Mr Canning felt that he was taking part in an 
'Administration where, by the enlightened assisti- 
«nce of his early friend Lord Liverpool, and na 
'longer fettered by the illiberal policy of tbe.Maiv- 
quit) of Londonderry, he would follow t>ut hisonni 
principles and enlarged views of national polion. 
The opinions of liis colksai^ue% Mr Roblnaoui Mr 



and dihenf were almoet in peif ect Inr* 

on all fNuntty eapecidly in regard to internal 

aiflyn, with tboae whieb be had once listened to 

«rilh enUmaiaBm, from the lips of Fox and Sheridan 

and BarJw. Though long connected apparentlf 

imh men whooe political sentimeata were cast ia 

m difievent mould, he had been still moce attached 

to the 991^ than their meeuuresf and when at 

length he saw these measmnes carried to their u^ 

iMo( extent by the reckless and execrated Castle;- 

Tsagfa, his miml revolted from principles which, in 

their milder form, he persuaded himself to em- 

%raee. It was at thlit time that the minons effecta 

ef these principles appearetl to the mind of Can* 

4nBg in their tme light ; and from the death of the 

naest vnpepnlar minister who has over held a seat 

In the British Cabinet, may be dated the com^ 

tBMOoaaient ef that syatem of enlightened policy 

.whieb has wan the confidence of all classes in the 

eimmramty. Mr Canning had long, ago perceived 

and dedared the incapacity of the late Foreign 

^Secretary; ao much indeed did he detest his mea- 

'twaa, that he never cultivated a dose intimacy 

with him. Caatleieagh and Canning never dnng 

t» eadi other as kindred spirits ; there always ei^ 

isted a secret ceMness, which prevented them from 

^cordially muting in any public scheme. ■ i 

The principles on which Mr Canning and bis 

eoNeagves intended henceforth to conduct the 

pobKc alil&urs, were developed in the course of the 

next Session of Parliament, which met in Febm- 

ary 1823. The agricultural interest was still in n 

•elBte of depression, but there was an evident im^ 

|iravamettt in the manufactories, and in the foreign 

of the country* Mr Canningi in hia 



•peeek on the SSk Trade, staled llie 

mfuaaoBof Minbten in regard to domeatiG poJicj^ 

ia a style of noble and mnly eJoqa en ce. 

<' We most deal," Ik said, ''with the aflhiiw of 
men on abatiaet principles, modified, 4if €o i«m e» 
according to times and eirciunstanoes* la not tbe 
^oetrine and spirit of those who perseeata my 
eight honourable iiiend (Mr Hoskisaoa), the.eame 
•iirhich, in former times, stified up penecutioii b^ 
fiainst the best benefrctors of mankind ? Ia k nol 
the same doctrine and spirit whieh embittered the 
life of Tuffgot ? Is it not a doctiine and apini 
each as th^e which conaigaed GalUeo to (he dtuof 
geons of the Inquisitien ? Is it not a doctrine 
and spirit such as these, which have at all tknea 
lieen at work to roll back tbe.tide4yf eiviliflilMn 
«•«« doctrine and spirit actuatiag little minds,, wha^ 
incapable of raadiing the heighta from which atoae 
extended views of haman aatnre can bn taham, 
cwisole and rarenge thesMelTea by calnnmiatiag 
and misrepreaentag those who hare toiled t» 
those heights for the advantage of mankind ? Sii^ 
I have not ta learn that these is. a faotian in the 
coantry-^I mean not a political fiswtion-^ sboald 
perhaps lather have said a sect» saudl in aaadisr, 
and poweiieas ia nngiit, , who tUnk. tfaat>all advan* 
ces towards imprevement are retn^Eadatioas to- 
wards Jacobinism. These perscms' seem to ima- 
gine, that under no possible circiunslances ean an 
honest man endeavoor to keep his coontry Bp<»i a 
line with the progress of politKal knowkd^e, aad 
to adapt its oenrse tathe varying circnmstaaices af 
the workl. Such an attesspt is branded as sn iar 
dication of mischievous intentions, as evideace.qf 
«n design to s^^ the foundations of the gnstDOMaf 
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Ito nmntty. Sir, I consider tt to be'tbe dufy qF ' 
a British statesnmn-^in iBtema) ta well -as ex- 
tanul a&ira— ^to hold a middle coane betireen 
eztmnes ; avoiding alike the extravagance of des* 
potisni, or the licenttoosness of unbridled free* 
dom 7 reeondling poWer with liberty ; not adopts 
log hasty or ill*advised experiments, or parBuing^ 
any axry and unsubstantial theories; but not re-* 
jectoig, nevertheless^ the application of sound and 
wholesome knowledge to practical affairs; and 
pressing, with sobriety and caution, into the service 
of bis country, every generous and liberal prin-> 
ciple, whose excess indeed may be dangerous, but 
whose foimdation is in truth. " 

But the principal topic which engaged the at* 
teation of RurHament this Session, was the eon«« 
^act of France and the Allies in regard to Spain. 
A French amy had entered the Peninsula, and, 
eanlrary to the law of nations, made an unjust at-» 
tadc npon Spahi. This called forth a decided r&r 
inoBstiance on the part of the British Govern- 
BMOt; and the Duke of Wellington was sent ta 
l^m, with instractions to eidntradict the statement 
which had been pi^Hshed by the French minister, 
M« Chateaubriand, that the invasion of Spain waa 
aaaetioBed by Great Britain. 

At length, on the 14lh April, Mr Canning laid 
npon the table of the House of Commons all the 
dif^omstic papers relative to the negotiations ; and 
in a very able speech, he gave a dear stiatemenjt 
of the views which Mmisters entertained on the 
invasion of Spain, expressing his earnest hope that 
she miglit triumphantly drive from her soil the 
unprincipled aggressors. He informed fl»e House 
h2 
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that it was the iateation of Goremment to ramdii 
nentraly but at the same time exprasaeci tbrar 
readineBS to engage in a war, Bhoald it be necsea- 
flsiy. In a few days after this interesting^ debaie,' 
Mr Brougham took occanoo, in a speech of of«r%- 
whelming power, to accuse Mr Canmng ef politi-^ 
cal tei^rersation, in manoeuvring for the purpose 
of obtaining office. Many passages in the speech 
^ere in Mr Brougham's best style of eloquence* 
but it was certainly too severe. Mr Canning aa|> 
for some time listening with astonishment and in- 
dignation to the orator, but at iength rssentmeiit 
ibished in his eye, his lip quivered, and, half riakig^ 
from his seat, he exclumed, in a tone of the fiercea* 
anger, ** It is fialse. " All eyes were tamed aU 
temately on the two antagonists ; and though tiw 
Speaker interfered, the Mends of both gintiemen 
were afndd that serious consequences nug^t M^ 
kw ; but after having made mutual exphmatiaiiBy 
the parties expressed themselves satisfied. 

In the course of the summer, Mr Canning paid 
a visit to Liverpool, in company with hia fcMd 
and colleague Mr Huskisson, who had anoceeded 
him in the representation ^ that town ; and lim 
kindness with which he was treated by hia former 
constituents, gave him the high gfBtificalion> of 
perceiving, that his exertions in thehr behalf were 
duly felt and appreciated. 

When the Swion of Fsiiiament eommenoed m 
1824, the country was in a state of gradual im« 
provement ; a strict neutrality was still preserved 
in the war between Fiance and Spain, and Cm* 
suk had been appointed to the new American 
States. The policy of Britain towards tha inde* 
pendent state of Sdnth America, was in Maich 



URy discitssed in BtrliaiDent, and is June jtbe 
Cabitiet resolred to reco^ise them. This step, 
which had been Txolently opposed by his prede- 
CMWOT in office, n^et with the fnil concmrence and 
wnmr enippoit of Mr Canning. The Vfhcle merit 
jof it in fact he afterwwxl» claimed to himself, and 
jBem^ly it mnst be consider^ as one of the 
wisest and most popalar acts of his political e%- 
recT. It W2» an act worthy of the early disciplo 
and adniiref of Fo^, though, from circmpstances^ 
the appaarmUiy ardent follower of Pitt. 

This recognition jof South American indepenr 
dence called forth a nBmonstranoe from the Spar 
nifth Minister ; to tphich, howler, Mr Canning 
replied with an ability and resistless force of ar^ 
gnment, which set the matter completely at rest. 

in th^ course of this year thi^ Catholic Associa- 
tion in Ireland was prosecuting its measures with 
great ^ngour ; and according^, the speech of the 
Commissionen, at the opening of Porlianient, on 
the 9d of February 1825, diteiy related to this 
subject. . The bill for putting (down the Associa* 
tion in question, wiis ^cussed fX great length tq^ 
the House of Commons. In the speech which 
he made on tins occasion, Mr Canning gare a hisr 
tOTical view of the construction of the various 
Admmistrattons since 1801, in regard to the Ca^ 
tholip claims. The bill passed both Houses, an^ 
reeeived the Royal assent. 

A new Catholic bill was this session introduced 
into Parliament, which was accompanied with two 
aoxiHary acts, providing respectively for the de^ 
pendence of the Catholic priesthood on Governr 
ment, by means of a State provision, and for the 
pneaenration of the Protestant inteyp^t in electio»»» 
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by dialrMjcliiftiag tbf matMee frf^AMam in Im<^ 
)aj3d. This bill, proposed by Sir F. Bardett, wa» » 
carried in the Heme of Coramons> but rejected in. . 
the House of Lords. It was generally snpposed, , 
that the declaration of the Duke of York» that he 
was then, and would ever remain hostile to the , 
measure, was the only eircuxnstance which pee- ^ 
vented it from obtaining a majority in its favour* 

Towards the close of the year, the spirit of spe^ . 
culation had been carried to such an extent, that . 
the mercantile interests were in a state of unex* > 
ampled embarrassment, credit was destroyed, and 
thousands were involved in bankruptcy. The at- , 
tention of the .CabLuet was directed to the sub" , 
ject, and it was at last resolved, that. one and two 
pounds Bank of England notes should be issued . 
for the relief of the country, and an extcftorflinary 
coinage of sovereigns was ordered. By the opera^ . 
tion Qf these measures, the temporary depressioi^, 
was in some degree relieved, imd confidence re-, 
stored before the next meeting of Parliament ia^ 
February 1826. 

In the discussions which ensued this Seasion on 
the qi^stion of the curren(^, Mr Canning took ufk^ 
Bcdye part. The measures of Minister in regard 
to it, were included in two .bills ; the one desig-- 
nated the Small Note Bill ; the. other rendering 
unlimited the number of partners who might le* 
gaily unite as partners, and form a bank. 

The question of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade was brought before the House in Marchr 
when Mr Canning expressed himself in favour of, 
a gradual, not a sudden abolition of that shameful 
traffic. In his former speeches on this subjects 
there was ^n uncompromising dignity wlucli im- 
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A speedy abotilMDii ; now,liowv 



ke wsfffmeed abnaed hj the opposition of 
tbo ooloiiiita^ wodhe ww contented to wait till an 
of y minn ity occttrred> when tke nkeasnre might 
Iw eibctod wtthovt danger. 

The mosfe iasponant topic of eonaiden^ion with 
MjB]st^% at this period, was the state of the Com 
Liawa. The aacettt dialresses of the oonntiy, ra»- 
dend it afaaohrtely naceaaary that aonie practieal 
«top fihonld he taken to leKeFo th* people. WA 
this Tiew^ it wa» reeolved to liberate the bonded 
gnm, aBMnmbg to HflO^em qnartera of wheat, at 
ft dnty of lOa. per quarter. SliS (arther, to ohrinte 
the ^amsaing conaeqoence which ari^ resnlt 
^pon ft had haaveat, Minialen ohtainod from fti«- 
liaawftt a dmsetionry power to ndrnk^ if necea- 
aavy^ Ibrdgft com to the anMont of 500,000 ^piae- 
ter% OR the payment of a certain dvCy. Throngb- 
mKt tka diacnaaioii) ft laraa miforaily admitted on 
aH aideay th^ a change in the eidalihig Com Lawn 
•woald bo henafieiial to the toyfottry. During the 
recess, Ministcro weie eomp^ed, from the fcHnie 
of tile crop of oata, to egBorciae the power which 
wfB veated in them of admitting foneign com. 

in aaLtrnmiy Mr Canning pa^ a visit to Parisy 
w^ine lie wan receinred with the greatest kiadnessy 
and, th— [^h it plebeian, honoured with an inritfi- 
tion to the table of the King. What was the oIh 
ject.of this Yiiit to the Comineiit n is dittcak tp 
'aay ; hpa, ift i^l prohahifity, it had a lefierence to 
that traa^wilh Fraace and Hnsaia, whk^ has 
nE»e been oondnded in beha)f of the Greeks. 

Writs, in the meantime, were issued for tl^ 
election o§ a new Parlianient, which met for Oie 
liespalckof bntinepa on the >4th ^owmber. Iii 

17038^ 
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the Kelmte on die Addivn, Mtr CUttoiig t torti ony 
ed, that Mhiistens were fte^ateA to bf^ fonrard 
R measure in regard to the Com Lawe, btit that 
they considered it as dne both to the Fariiament 
and the people, to delay the ptopontton tiU after 
(he Christmas holidays. The attention of both 
Houses was occupied for some time^ after their 
meeting, with the discussion of the propriety of 
that step, to which Mi ni s tor s had reeourse for the 
relief of the people. But the last and most im«- 
portant suhject brought before ihe House previoua 
to adjournment, was the assistance a£fbffded by 
Goremment to Portugal. Ferdinand^ King of 
Spain, alarmed at the near approach of a represen- 
tative fonn of government, was oonstantly noakii^ 
aggressions upon the Portuguese cbminions, <Mr aft 
leusb countenancing the rebels Vfho were anxious 
to excite a counter-rey<dutiott« After havings in 
▼ain, rranlonstrated with Ferdinand on soc^* oba- 
duct, the British Government, at leng^, resolved 
to assist Portugal, their ancient ally, against the 
aggressions of the Spanish Monarch. 

On the 1 1th December, Mr Canning brought 
down a message to the House of Commons kom 
his Majesty, expressing his firm determination to 
prevent any hostile attack on Portugal. Iti brin^^ 
ing forward his motion for a corresponding A<^ 
dress in answer to his Majesty's message^ the F<y- 
reign Secretary delivered the most eloquent speeoh 
that ever came from his lips. The manUness and 
noble spirit which characterized the oration, was 
worthy of the cause in which he spoke, and opeo* 
ated like an electric shock on the House and the 
country. All felt the wisdom and jM^priety of 
the measuret which Mmisters had i«soived to 
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dopt^ and eveiy besom re^onded to ^e generoiM, 
ftanoUCy and high-minded sentiment conveyed in 
tb» celebrated speech of Mr Canning. Did his 
toe, as an orator, depend on this single specimen 
<tf Pariiamentary eloquence, he would be entitled 
lo nink among the most brilliant speakers, eithef 
of ancient or of modem times. So prompt and 
fiecided had been the resolution of Ministers, dial 
whiles Mr Canning was 'calling upon the House 
aod the countiy to sanction the measure, the troops 
mere on their march for Portugal. 
• Speaking of the Constitution, the orator thus 
expressed himself : ^^ As an English Minister, aU 
1 have to say is, may God prosper the attempt 
made by Portugal to obtain constitutional liberty, 
and may that nation be as fit to receive and cher^ 
asii it, as, on other occasions, she is capable of dia* 
charging her duties among the nations of Europe ! ** 
*' I dread war,*' he says, in an after part of the 
speech, ** not from a distrust of our powers and of 
iomr resources to meet it, but because. I am con- 
acious of the tremendous power which this couik- 
try poesesses, of pushing any war in which she 
way now be engaged, to consequences, at the bare 
contemplation of which I shudder. I fear that the 
next war in Em*ope, if it should spread beyond the 
compass of Portugal and Spain, will be a war of 
.the most tremendous nature, because it will be a 
war of conflicting opinions; and I know, that if 
the interests and honour of this country should 
oblige us to enter into it, although we might enter 
it as, I trust, we shall always do, with a firm de- 
mie to mitigate rather than exasperate, — to con- 
tend with arms, and not with opinions ; yet 1 know, 
that this coimtiy could not avoid seeing ranked 
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under her banners ali tiie restless and aB* liie ^fr* 
■atiaied, whether whhor without cause, of eveiy na- 
tion with which she might he pkced at variaiftee. I 
•ay, Sir, the consciousoess of this factr-^« know- 
ledg;e that there is in the hands of this country 
anch a tremendovs power, induces me to feel as I 
do I'eeK But it is one thing * to have a giant's 
ttnangtb, ' and another thing to * use it 12ke m 
giant.' The oonscionsness that we have this 
|H>wer, keeps us safe. Our business is not to seek 
out opportunity for displaying it, but to keep it so 
that it may be hereafter shown that we knew its 
Ifoper use, and to shrink from converting the mn* 
{>tre into the oppressor. Sir, the conseifuence of 
the letting loose those passions which are ali 
<^mraed up, may be such as would lead to a scene 
of desolatiotty such -as no one can for a moment 
contemplate without horror, and such as I could 
never lie easy upon my couch, if I were -conscious 
of havkig by one hour precipitated. " 

At the funeral ef the Duke of York, which took 
flace on the 20th January 1827, Mr Canning, 
who attended along with die other Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, caught a severe cold. For a few days, 
though indisposed, he contiirued to attend to pub- 
lic business, but at length his illness increased to 
such an extent, that he was confined to bis room. 
When Parliament met, pursuant to adjournment, 
4>n the 8 th of February, Mr Canning was al)sent» 
and indeed in a dangerous state. In a idhort time, 
iiowever, his ilkess began to abate, and he rapidly 
recovered. 

During Mr Canning's indisposition, an event of 
a very distressing nature occurred. On the 17th 
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F^bnmej, Lord LiFeiipool wcia seized wilh an apo* 
plectic aUftek, wluob, (hoagfa it did iH>t terminaito 
1m Mfe, put a period to bis poJitica) eJOft^eoae. .Hy 
tlss^Bwlasdioiy event;, the Mipi»Uy,w^. dissolved. 

As fioon aa Mr Cariniog bad so Su • recore^eU 
as to appear again in Pariiam^nt^ he brpugbt ^- 
ward the propoeitions of Miniitera in riigafd to 
the Com Laws, which, bad been postponed on ac* - 
eoant of his lindispositioa ; aad» in a sp^^cb of cpa- 
siderable power, eniarg^ upos^ the loodiAcatftoas 
intended to be introduced* > 

On the 6th of Marchy Mr Canning deiUrered an 
eloqhent address on the Catholic queatioa ; aad, so 
raach'did he exert himself on that occasion, that 
it was. followed by a relapse of his disease, which 
again pi^ireBted for a timq his attendance in Par* 
Ikment. In consequence of Lord LiverpooVa 
aerere ilhiesa, it became necessary to fill up the 
office which had thus become vacant. His Majesty 
immediately raised Mr Canning to the.Premier- 
tkspi and empowered him to construct a Cabinet. 
The abnoanc^aent of this in the House of Com- 
mons gave almost universal satisfaction. A few 
members, indeed,. either throogh personal hostility 
to the new Premier, or a disapprobation of his li- 
btfal measures, felt dissatisfied with the choice 
which his Majesty had made ; but throughout the 
couirtry, the intelligence of Mr Canning s elevation 
to the Premiership was bailed with the utmost sa* 
^fiiction. Seven of his coUeagoes, unwilling to 
4enr« under him, resigned. The reason alleged 
for this extraordinary conduct, was the difference 
which existed between them and Mr Canning, 
in regard to the Catholic question. Finding that 
ha was foresaken by his former cQUeagues, the 
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new Pt«roier, after a eoniewiiat protraeted nego- 
tifttimi, formed an AdminntralMii compoaed of 
the liberal portton of the old Mlniistiy, and Mseveral 
Oppositicm members. Tbii coalition was Tiaited 
with the resentment of the Ex-ministers and tbeh: 
adtierents, during the remaining part of llie Session* 

The harassing naitare of his present dream- 
stances, and llie multiplied cares and anxieties to 
which iie was now exposed, preyed upon hb 
mind. Disease now b^an to make rapid ihtroads 
upon his constitution, and a sndden attack erf in- 
flammation of the kidneys, at length terminated his 
<$xt8tente on the lIBth of August. He died n 
bis 57th year, at Chiefwick, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and in the same room whore 
Mr Fox breathed his last. He was interred on the 
16th of the same month in Westminster Abbey* 

At his death Mr Canning had attained the 
highest glory at which a patriot statesman can aa** 
pire, the confiden<i^ of the King and the esteem 
and approbation of the people* All- eyea nwre 
turned towards the man on whom dependod, not 
the fate of Britain alone, but of £urof>e. His po*- 
Ihical career at first might be rather enuivocai, bub 
in the end it was decidedly libertil. The progress 
of rational liberty was dear to his heart, and in faio 
eyes, latterly, the approbation of the 'people wao 
the only test of good government. Such eoati- 
ments pointed him out as far superior to tlie pro- 
judices and illiberal opinions of some of his associ- 
ates ; and the whole of his political charaetler aftd 
conduct since he has an opportunity of displayiM^^ 
it, entitles him to bef consid^ed as one of the most 
enlightened statesmen lliat erer direct^ the coiui- 
cils of the British Cabinet. « < . . 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 



EUROPE IN 182t. 
. I.- 

aRBAT JiaiTAJN. 

BsiVAtM huB kmg stood {MneHeminent anong th# 
£>tt>paM» naftimia, by (h« tiansoeiident glory of ber 
araM^ilie wmdMnufhat [wlitical covaeils^ iadtfa* 
ktetUotad «iancter fll4ier people* Of late, bovr* 
erer, her daime to superiority bave become still 
iMfB mdeillViinMm' tbe interesting aspect which 
her'iateniaft p<^y has asaaned. No longer hu 
tmtdik hyher tomteieiLwilh Continental Covta 
and CdNoatB, Biitam has foi< some yelurs pasl pret 
scntadijn Aha.«fBi of :£iraptt and the world, the 
hnttilailspeefeade of m goirenuBent aad people ad* 
nncuig aathiiiMMMideii ja^ndity and mdjesty i« 
ai a aa ar ;o£ ]Mogtenv»:improraiiian^ Listaning 
iMpactfiaUy to te.TiiioBQf «idightened puUieopi* 
aiaa^ theiGoHr«niBttali» bqr^panfaing a kbml system 
ali palieyy caawpietily asttddished itself in the co»« 
fidnDS. and ebteemof the. eoantry ; and though* 
by ihf dipsession ot^ndmrnimm 182^ the pi^ala* 

^rins hnagrfyiniwiBaisii thair nttachideiit sa g(»« 
, hyafcrdiag an oppvtnniiyof display* 
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ing die benevolence of die SoTereign ttod of his 
Ministers. 

In 1826, the Administration became still more 
popular, hy the anxiety which they evinced to 
relieve the distresses of the labouring ckssee by 
the repeal of ^everajl oppveseive t|i«es. Nothing 
occurred in the course of the year to interest the 
public mind, unless we consider as such the ordar 
issued by the King to summon a new Parliament* 
The bustle and happy Ifestivity connected with 
Elections now prevailed throughout the country, 
and tended in seme degreo to diaw off the atten* 
tion of the people from their sufferings, vrinch 
hid 00 ioQg disoeiifaged aad depraased '•<ihmaL 
Towards the end of the year die SeseioB of Bu^ 
liament comoMnced, bat nothing of i mpo ri iaB ce In 
regard to internal policy waa ditcaaaai bslbfe thn 
Christmas recess. -* -i 

In the beginning of. 1627 the o6uiitrywi8*o«i» 
aidecaUy a£fected by thadeadi «f. die. I I a i f*pw* 
auMptiveto^e Throne, hia .Rttyd> HighnM ^^bm 
Du^e of York. The deoided impmrainoBta 
which the noble Duke had intradnoed ikito dw 
ofganimdon and diseiplino. of the aiwy ; thtihewi^ 
ism and intrepidity of his qMdnct..iB ik&Cmdk^ 
nental Wars.; above all, the nffidnlitf ilnd>«eMde»^ 
scensioB of bis ^vate €faanKster,'aa ibey iMiM(ed» 
while he lived,, the knre:af < all innfaa m >the( cati 
nmnity, readerad kia death n titki^ of gv^end la^ 
mentation thconghont the eiipinB^ '. If, ht-^n»tMie^ 
tha-liu^reof^fais nana^4v«ii4aniiBhad'byitUifMio 
faxpoamw'of piur»teen«iaB9.dMaahadrtail bead te* 
9H aaiididioaaiaau]naaU»«6(B..of*lBBdDahi'aiid 
Kllention Ho the imafesisraf tbd nten^ jiahMas inr ' 
the army, whichi in the^Kerciae of his dutiaa aa 
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Conmsnder-khdiier, had gamed bfth tBe prona 
i4>pdBatioiii of the soldier's friend. 

Hi» Rojrd iliglmcfm wm succeeded' in the gd- 
▼mmimt of llie may, by tbe Dake of Weflington, 
wlMne long experience in niHitary afisirs feeemed 
to entitle him, afoore ertttf other niaii in the cdlini 
try, to Mi 1km higk and important utat^oh. ^The 
qiiaHtie» of bis mmd w«re not, it ia trte, -lifcte 
ihoM of Im predecesBor, calculated fowb'^ttm 
afifectiDa of the floldlera, bat, #hat is o* wore 
imiKntanee to a pnbHc ftMetionaiy, they wete a* 
^^y^ ^ «* forth i^pect. There was onh 
eirenniftaDce, howerer, connected trith this' api 
pomtinent, which was jostly co^dered as Kkc^ 
ly to afiect his Gt«ce's impartiality ih the di«. 
dmgo of hia important functions, — ^his retaining 
« aeat in the Calmet, alter his appointment over 
the army. It ioby no means insimiafcd' that his 
Grace Imm, in any case, been actuated in'llie eiert 
cis^ of Iris p«iilroiiage< by a motive so mean and 
costena^ible as paity-feelmg ; etHlthe rcmaric 
iioid»tRie, that, in fiHing such a sitniivfoil as tha) 
ofCwniiMndiN«^biN;hief, ifr'is^ of^the utmost ito- 
porisMe to bar Anh)^ hem all teinpttrtibh tb IM 
8way«d by p<4bi^>infaence« • ' • •» 

Ja oomeqneneo of the lamented^ d^^ffri of mb 
Dttke^'Yiark^ IW^Biam, Dttke of Clarence, now 
beeame faenr-prenimpdire to th^ Crc^wn; ' Hfs Ma^. 
jesty, ankioaa thfit b& Royal brother shodld ob^ 
taiv apimaion •uitable' to bis tfe# sitoafiMi, nent 
down m nseSMi^ to ibe Ootttbtos^ to that Effect; 
inmediatoly wfter^Mi Home had rc^nmed'^^it^ sift 
tinga*. 'In» aeebndanco with bis Majesties request, 
the aanvDf \2fiQ0L adiililfnMl t» the income of 
1ub:Ro9»A Wt^fiamii w«i ^nMtii flfis^motMrn^ 



lit umopsiw yun^ 

Urn ione yem vUtorlf alifdetwit* to «ii0 ilPVpt»«t, 
of iIm labowing dissiM, «Bd of l»to di6|r W«| 
bc«B still fartlicllr fednced, by the overflow 4^f th«| 
redundant po|mlaSioa of Ireland into Eag kmd. andj 
Scotland. The evib aitendani on ao ginai an in-| 
flnz of Irish kbonrers into tha adjacettft €Oli«triea»| 
aie inealcalable. Not mily do they diminiah tho 
(uiee of labovr, and tbas destfeoy the comfort of 
the peasantry^ bnt^ by the Mefnl kiflnanae Of their 
omaple, they hid £air tA enA]m^ hom the tend 
thai sobriety and decency, whi<^ have «Q kmg cba- 
meterized die lower orders both oC England and 
Scotland. On these grounds, the faaa^iM»of £t 
mipatioB may be considered 9& of the highaat ina- 
porta&oe, not only in astab&hing the co»fott and 
independence of emigrants, but in inqwoiah^ the 
condition of the poor ibit>nghoff4 the enip^« . 
. At an eariy period ibi the Sessiott'of F%rliSinent» 
Mr Peel bronght befoc^ the Hsuiso of ConiQNDiis 
his plan for consolidating and amondtng the^Gng- 
lish Criminal Law.. The indetoigable. pwnevie- 
ranee, with wiadi the Home SlesQstiiry-pfipc^fld- ' 
ed, in aimpHfyin^ aikd inqifoTlii^.owr .oaimmi^oial 
negalatiens, as. well 'aa onr civil aiwi' criminal lOPde, 
entitle him to the gMilnde and estoeaa of his I 
•onntry. So Yolmttinons, inlrieate^ and wnn- 
telligihlei had the whole systan of Briiish I«egis- 
ktion becoaey that the «nd^ .of statutory, enact- 
mants were comtpletely deiiBated; aad difi^iolt, 
therefore, must faaTe been the task of leformiog 
dNises* BO many and so various ;~^4d»i9esk beaidas, 
not only coiiaeeted with the Jaws thamse|ras» but 
with the admioistnutiott of themi. The Cp«M lof 
Justice had become corrupt ; the a^irant^g^ of 
the Jury ayatoaa weraf iura great imeasnia jaantcal- 
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iwMt ; nay, lie Mids of jostioe were in many bues 
defeated by the litigants themselvet. Such was 
the flTtate of matters, when Mr I^ee) commenced his 
b^omw in the came of legal reform ; and now that 
he has given rise to so many improvements in the 
administratidn of justice in the civil courts, his 
exertions most be considered aa highly praisewor* 
thy, tlioiigh it cannot he denied, that he only fol- 
lowed^ in the steps of Sir Samnel Romilly and Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

In iAm Session of 1827, the attention of Mr 

Peel wats directed IM» the CHminal law, particularly 

tbe atatnCes in regard to larceny, burglary, and 

robbery. In many instances loose and comradic- 

tdry, ^ese laws were rendered more definite, in- 

teUigible, and consistent. In the law, as it stood* 

before Mr Peel introduced his improvements, a dis- 

tmctloii was made between gnmd and petty larceny, 

whidi was judged anneceesary, and therefore abo« 

lisbed; If a criminal stde to the value of one shil^ 

ing; he was incKcted for petty larceny; if more thatf 

that stm), for grand larceny,' and punished accord* 

ingly. Great inconvenience, besides, arose from Chia 

law, on the ground ihat these two species of laroeny 

must be tried in difl^srant courts. If a roan, for ex* 

ample, was guiky of stealing two shillings, which 

came within the range of grand larceny, he must be 

sent for triAl to the county town, with whatever ex^ 

pettse and delay such a step might be attended. An<^ 

other alteration introduced was to raise the sum (at 

that time forty shillings), the stealing of the value 

of which constituted the distinction between capital 

burglary, and that species of robbery not punished 

with death. Several other improvements wews 

pif^<md hy Mr Feel t^ the House, all of which 
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mH Ab mppmsh^i^ogk of « lai^r lUfl^ty. ^if Jthe 

members present. 

Ah connected with the reform iatrod«eed into 
the law of England, w\ aiteippt w«a,ma<fe to bring 
before the House a bill for the ^purification of a 
Conrt of LaW; which has hitherto equally defied 
in((iiiry and reform — the Court of Chancery. On 
what grounds the bill was afterwards withdrawn, 
doiesiDot appear; but certain it isy that all the 
bright prospects which the very mentioa of refonu 
inlChancery had excited, w«re speedily obscured. 
In 1826, a commission had.be«0i Bpjxointed to in- 
^lieatigate the practice of that court, in the view of 
saving the time and (expense of /suitprp. The bill 
brought in by the Masteir of the Rolls,, was found- 
ed on the propositions of that Commission, with 
some slight modifications. As it had been long a 
i^ubject of serious complaint, that suits carried on 
in the Court of Chancery were interminable^ the 
Commission recommended, that the decision of 
ibe Master in Chancery ahpuld be final in cases 
of exception. This measure, if adopted* would 
hate be^n highly injudicious, for it would bave 
been committing to the decision of one Judge, 
without the power of appeal, questions of the great- 
est impoitance, and often involving the fortunes of 
individuals. This suggestion, therefore, waa ex- 
cluded from the bill, and a clause substituted 
which permitted one appeal ; and the appellant 
might choose the tribunsil, but the decision of such 
tribunal, when chosen, must be final. This plan, 
had it been followed up, would have, in a great 
measure, prevented that arrear of unheard cases, 
which for many yeai*s past has been on the in- 
orease. In the bill now under review, it was fw- 
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tber pffv^mecl, liiat the ezorMtsnl fees, trbich the 
Martar in Chaacery bad been accastbmed to de* 
aBand iHider the name of copy money, should be 
completely* abolished. This would have been no 
doabt a considerable relief to individuals carrying 
on suits in Chancery. The bill, it must be ad- 
mitted, includes some points, which, had they been 
canied into practice, would have reformed the 
Court of Chancery to a considerable extent ; but 
4hec8 was one clause which was calculated to neu- 
tndiaEe all the good effects arising from the bill- 
that which gare to the Lord Chancellor the power 
of altering or amending such orders as he might 
deem expedient. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive wl»t could have led to the insertion 'of a 
sEdanse so iiijudicions and inconsistent with the o- 
ther provisions of the bDl. With all its imperfec- 
.tioDS, however, it is to be regretted, that the bill 
was not carried beyond the first reading, and thus 
«oine slight chance iJforded to the public of see- 
ing partial reforms introduced int-o a Court, which 
baa long retarded, instead of promoting, the ends 
of equity and justice. 

The two questions of paramount importance, in 
which all raid&s of the community have for some 
years past taken a lively interest, were i^in re- 
vived in the course of this Session — the Com 
Laws and the Catholic Emancipation Bills. Op- 
posing interests and opinions have long divided the 
country on these great points ; and so important 
were they considered, Uiat, in the late elections, 
the choice of the candidate was in many cases re- 
gulated by his sentiments in regard to them. 

The friends of Catholic Emancipation, encou< 



met die «|ipiiDl)aiiaD of « \mi^ ^ut^ 

members present. .^ ^ *^^ 

As connected with the r^i ^' ^ 

the law of England, an att^ / 1 ^ 
before the House a biU ./J ^ ^ 
Coiirt of Law, which ki i\i 
inquiry and ref<?i in — i' f^%\\ 
what grounds iIn^ ^' fit^f ^ ^^ 
diiesnot appi.n ' .^^ i\tt ^neraleA,. 
bright prospects Y^-i^ll^^ reealt, wbUe it 
in:Chancery hw| 1 3, ^| ^ h,id loaded the 

In 1826, a cp ^ I ^ | ^ ^titions against the 

viestigate thei| p .x and indignatioft of 

saving the ^' p P ^e of religiona liberty WM 

brought i^l ' ^ced, that on th« anBOuace'- 

ed on *^f ^f the faUure of tke Baeasare* 

«>n|«sr * conaequeiices might follow; bat, 
?^Hi«* >cely, the peace of the qowi^ was not 
^ ^ ^hteat degree diaturbed. 
^^ ,j« unparalleled extent of diatreaa whieK ^^ 
^j[y two years, had prevailed tkrongboal tbs 
^afactiuing diatricts, . betii of Eagiaad ami 
Scotland, roused Ministers to device soUie meaiM 
^ relieving the poor bom a stat* bordering on 
Marvatiop. In theae circumatancea, their attear 
tion wae directed to a revisioii of th^ Com Lai^& 
J/andholders and agricuharista, aatnrally a^d, 
J&om the evident leaning which the Calwiet had 
of late displayed ta thft prtnciplea <tf Free Tn^ 
that no prc^ctiony or at least what thef €0B8ider> 
«d inadequate, would be afforded theo^ presented 
petitions against any change in these laws. Amid 
the keen contests between the cominercial aa4 
tgricultiical inteccBts». to whidb the pipoposed mea- 
sure gave rise, all waited with the most intense 
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l ^iim wat alio ^st^ 

%f « ^ prices^ 1^ 

\ % ^*^ moware, fof 

X •% .'t^l^iuileb. Ac* 

jnceo, ^'''^^"f 

-oe satoe time be «*»»»* ^ 

-> by Lord Liverpool. Hie ft. 

' *H)wever,wa8 suddenly seized wltK 

^«^6n, which, erer after, deprived the 

^i IiM Enlightened and judici6ns counsels. 

j0BieAp^^ ^f Am unexpected cahtmity^ th^ 

^^^ji^^itt ^«*tf<» cf the Com Laws was ntk 

^S^^S^ J* ^J** House of Lords till a later ^ 

^^^'^ session, and lander very different ciN 



1?|,e reaolttti^ns on ibis subfect, submitted td 

lto €J«W<*M>'*« ^ Mr Canning, were evidently 

Mined in a spirit so moderate, as not to injure 

yjg^^^i^^ the interests of either of the fconflieiing 

' fflfey^^' ^^ proposed td allow importation, on 

^ following seate of daties. When the average 

^de ef wheat, which was td be taken weekly, 

n^ W«. pel" qaarter, the import duty was to be 

Jl^^. ; and for every shilling that the price exceed-* 

^^608., the duty was to decrease by 28., until it 

^^^^jched 70s. or upwards, when the duty was to 

^^^It. For each feMfling that the |)rice fell below 

i^^^ji,, the duty was to increase fs. per quarter. 

(^ ^tteme of duty, fdnnded on tfie san^e principle/ 

^ ^fopdsW for bitfley, oatd, ke. the proteistinj 

irfbartey Kfefeg lOs. when thfe price was 90b,,' 
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with a deereaaing rate of Is. 6d. per qvarter, 4iU 
■the piice reached 37b., when the duty was ta be 
Is., and in proportion as the price fell, an increas- 
' ing duty of Is. 6d. for every shilling it decreased 
in price ; and tlie protecting piice of oats being 
$228. when the duty was to be 7s. per quarter, wi^ 
an increase or decrease of Is. per quarter, as the 
price rose or fell. By these measures the ikcili- 
ties for importation would have no doubt been 
greatly increased. Thus wheat might be irapcnrt^ 
ed at the duty of Is. in place of 12s« or 17s* {as 
it is at present), when the price reached 708. By 
the Government scheme, when wheat stood at 
60s., importation might take place at a duty of 
-20s., which, considering the expense of freight^ 
&c., would prevent any great importation; bat 
when it reached 65s., the duty would be decreased 
by 10s., and in this case the ports would be, tOvS 
considerable exteiit, loaded with foreign com. 
The measures proposed by Ministers, i^pear .in- 
deed to be stamped with that moderation, and le- 
gislative wisdom, which have characterized the 
councils of the British Cabinet for some years 
past Repeated attempts were made in the Com- 
mittee, to raise the protecting point of wheat from 
608. to 64>9., but without eifect. Some modifica- 
tions, however, were made by Minister, on their 
resolutions in regard to bariey and oats. The pro- 
tecting piice of barley was raised from 30s. to 32s.» 
and the duty from 10s. to 128. on its importa^oa. 
This duty was to be diminished Is. 6d. for every, 
shilling, that the price rote, until it reached 40b. 
In regard to oats, the scale was to b^in with 24s., 
at a duty of 9b^ diminishing m the same pro- 
portion of Is. 6d. for every shilling that the price 
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A nMnln*! dlovtiim wai alio pm^ 
I by lifinkten to be made im the pric«s i^ 
the enbiitifcstion of tbe aev Imperial oaeasarey for 
tin old fovter of eight Wiadweter buthi^. Ae« 
cavding to tbis near atandaid, ^ke fiiot of wheat 
was &ced at 6ab per quarter^ and the doty at 
20b. 8d.9 tibe fonner being 2»^ and the latter Sdi 
BMire tlnui per-Wincieetcr meaaore. A eiinilar 
on was propoaed in regard te the other 
I of gnan* By this change of 8ta&dard» the 
' of the orig^ bill waa not in the leaat 
degree afiectod. 

That d» prindplea of Free Trade to which the 
Britiah GravetfiflMnt eeeia anadoaa to retimi, ai^ 
not m their AiU iaaoe appticid>le to the Com Qaeai* 
iiaii, ia nauHly admitted ; and tfaerelorei as prote«> 
tfon m afaaohitily neeeamry to the heme gt^wer, 
Am peat ealject of contentioB is, to what ezt^H 
fluofa pioleetion onght to be awarded* If the profe 
tcctiDg priee be ealablishad at too high a point ia 
die aole^ uaportalion is tiiereby prohibited, and 
Ae eoBMDerdal and numaiiwtariag interests are 
vedaaed to starvatiaa t whereas, if sufficient pvo^- 
teetian be not given, the porta are loaded to e»- 
«eaB with foreign cwn, the home grower is di*- 
coeoaged, and the landed interest is impoTerished. 
The middle point, |»eriiaps, was saffidmtly straek 
by MinisteiB in the aboTo mentioned bill ; and had 
It not been afterwards Tirttudly refected in the 
liotise of Lords, by the orerwhelmiog infloence 
of the landholdeia, «fan the agriealtarist would 
bare been ahimatdy beaeited by the change. By 
tbo introduetion of ^ proposed scale of duties, 
ba nwdd bava bean delivered from those sudden 
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^mstuB^t&aoB m prices, wbieh* if tli^y 
enrich, as often min the fiurmen A steady eqii»* 
lizBtion of prices, must certainly be far mofe fyt* 
▼onrable to the agriculturist, than the present sya^ 
tem, which, to use the wm-ds of Mr Cannings 
f< presents only a series of alterations betireea a 
drought and a deluge. " 

• From the period of the lamented political de« 
mise of Lord Liverpool, the situation of First Lml 
of the Treasury, through motives of ddicacy to 
his Lordship's family, remained for some time nn^- 
occupied/ It naturally became a jaratter of gt^»t 
anxiety to know on whom his Majesty would con- 
fer the important office o£ directing the couneiki 6i 
•the British Government. The expectatieiis of the 
country rested on Mr Canning as theuutividiaal 
who, besides enjoying the favour and confidence 
of his Sovereign, was best fitted, from his eminent 
talents, to fill a situation so important and honour* 
able. The opinion of all dasses was not, how- 
ever, unanimous in his favour. A huge portioii 
i>f the Aristocracy were by no means satisfied wii& 
•the liberal spkit which Mr Canning luid of late 
introduced into the councils and dedniens of the 
Xlabinet; and even among his own coUeagaes^ 
there were some who, though they sup{H'eflsed 
their sentiments, were still secretly averse to that 
enlightened policy which had beoi for some time 
pursued. As soon, therefore, as his Majesty bad 
raised Mr Canning to the head of the Adminis- 
tration, and authorized him to make arrange* 
ments for the formation of a new Cabinet, no few* 
er than seven of his late collei^es, as if with 
one consent, reugned. The news of this unexr 
pected occurrence^ e;scited considerable surprise in 
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did oooatiy. The pvWSc mind now btisied itself 
m specnlation on the probable motires which had 
wged the resignatioB of theee seyen ministers at 
one time^ and witbont the least prerious corres^ 
pondenee. It was generally supposed that they 
w^e actuated by a persomd dislike to the new 
Premier, bat considerable suspicion existed in some 
qtarters, that they wished to place his Majesty in 
such a dilemma, that he would be compelled to 
form an Administratima, completely in unison 
w^ their own poUtical sentiments. Bat what- 
«Ter were - their . motires, their sudden secession 

' 6rMn the ministry, afforded the Sovereign an opr 
jMNTtunity of reconstructiog the Cabinet, on prin- 
ciples worthy of the intelligence and information 
of the age. Though his Majesty was - unexpected- 

' ly forsaken by some of his most experienced legal 
iidrisers, those men still remained who had super« 
intended the a&irs of the natimi in its foreign re* 
iationS) in its financkil concems, and in its domes* 
tic rebtions connected with finance. Mr Canning 
now perceived that all hope of constructing a 
(Cabinet from its former materials was at an end, 
*«ad therefore he naturally looked, in his embar- 
•tassment, to thoee men who, though they were 
jMuninally the oppoution, had for some time al* 
mort uniformly supported the liberal measures of 
the Administration. The oppositicm, however, 
4iough they expressed their wiUingness to support 
the new I^mier, treated at first his proposal, to 
form a coalition, with j;reat coolness ; and the more 
especially, as Catholic Emancipation was forbidden 
^y his ^^jesty from being made a Cabinet question. 
As soon as it became known throughout th^ 
country that this proposal had been started of a 



eoaUti<m betwem MM^Iera and the Oppo^ttlkfA 
Party, and that the propeaal had met with tbe 
concnireBce of the Sovereign, great ioterast wai 
taken by all classes in the result of a neastu^ 
which promised to be of incalcnUible beneit t^fbe 
Empire. UnwilHng to snmrader any hiiporiaiit 
ppnciple which they had been aeenstomed to 
maintain, the Opposidon maturely weighted thb 
bonsequenoe of the step which they were ainmi 
to take. At length, afier a long negockrtioii, lA 
which the great principles held by the OppesiUiMi 
^ere expressly tinderstood to be in no degree 
compromised by th^ taking office, ^ expected 
coalition took place, and the AdministraClon waa 
formed. For several yean, both parties had a^ 
greed in every important question connected eitlief 
with foreign policy, or commeretalregiilatitms ; aiid 
in these circamstances, the anraagement whidi waa 
now effected was both consistent and natnral. 

The meeting of Parliament after the BasMr re«- 
cesB presented a higMy interesting sc^se. Tlt« 
^eat majority of the late Opposition membeni^ 
were now seated on the Ministerial side of th^ 
House, while a few adherents of the £x-ministefa 
occupied the Opposition benches. The regidiar 
bosinesB was for some ^bne' snspended, by the ex^ 
planalions which the Ex-ministeta thou^ di itth 
cessary to make, of tlieir motives in qnittitig «fL 
fice under Mr Canning. AD of them j with the ex^ 
ception of Lord Melville, declared, that it wm «^ 
terly impossible they could act in concert whh Imd 
under the direction of a Minister, from whom 
they diflered on the grand point of Caliiolio Em&a^ 
cipatlon. 
^ Thebu^jkessof Fnrlianieat ^M MiH Aither ah 
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teRiii>^ fbr flome days after their meetbigi by the 
st^acke which the new Opposition in both Houses 
nade upon what they considered an " utmataral 
coalman," Their feeble attempts in the House 
of Commons to frustrate the measures of Minister^, 
only exposed them to the ridicule and sarcasm of 
their more talented opponents. But in the House 
pf Xiordsy the new administration was. threatened 
with a determined and powerful opposition. In 
these circumstances^ the Premier resolved boldly to 
pozsiie the stme path, which had already secu^d 
lum the fiiYour of his SoTereign and the confidence 
of the people. 

. When the violence of the opposition had in some 
degree subsided,, the highly important subject of 
the Shipping Interest was brought before the Com? 
mona by General Gaacoigne. In 181 5, the system 
of the navigation laws was so far improved, that 
foreign and home vessels were admitted on ex- 
actly the same terms into the ports of Britain. 
Anxious to get rid of this system of ^qual duties> 
the shipowners alleged, that from the comparative 
cheapness with whi^^h foreign vessels could be both 
built and navigated, it was impossible that British 
vessels could compete with them ; and that, in 
consequence of this advantage given to foreign over 
British vessels, a great depression in the shipping 
had taken place* This, however, was justly con- 
sidered by Ministers as the ex-parte statement of 
interested men. That the shipping, as well as the 
commercial and trading interests, must have suf* 
fi»%d from the general depression in the country, 
cannot be denied ; but the slightest reflection wiU 
show, that this must not be attributed to the greater 
influx of foreign shipr into the ports. In 1826^ 



when the want fH enjiloyniieiit hi the Bhippmg vtiA 
80 greftty the amoant of foreign shipping was ao 
tually exceeded by that of the three yeara wfaidb 
followed 1815, when the Hew system connDenced; 
And even the tonnage entered by foreign shipa 
into the ports in 1825, was considerably more ihaii 
in 1826, when so mndi distress was sn!ifered. These 
hcts prove, almost to a demoiMration, that the 
distresses of the Shipping Interest most be aserib^ 
ed to other caoses tlum to that liberal system of 
policy which does so mndi honoor to the Biii^Bh 
Government. By the clear statement of iiicts made 
by the President of the Board of Trade, the argii^ 
tnents of the gaUant mover were completely orer- 
throwB, and the motion wab accordingly wltli^ 
drawn* 

The attention of Parliament was caAed^ sooit 
after the recess, to the important snl^t of Tmde 
with India. tSKnce this trade was partiidly throwit 
open, in 1813, the value of the expmts to Indiii 
has been every year on the hierease. Bnt tiiere 
still remain considerable restrictions, tendmgespe^ 
dally to iavonr the trade with the West Indies; 
It was <4iiefly in reforence to these restrictions, 
that Mr Whitmore brought forward his motion for 
a select committee to inquire into the subject. 
From the progressive spirit of improvement Which 
the commercial regulations of Britain we evident* 
ly assuming, the period may be anticipated when 
this matter, which is confidently intrusted to Mi** 
nisters, shall be placed on a Ifbaral footing, by 
making the trading connection of Britain with its 
Eastern colonial possessions, free and unfettered. ^ 

In the beginning of June, the state of the.FB* 
nances was laid before the Heose of Commons by 
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Mr C^wning. Fwm the steteniene then made, 
ifc f^^ypearedy that there wm a deficiency in the in<^ 
CQBM of the praeent year^ wnoantiDg to nearly 
duee BuUiona. This deficiency was stated to 
have ariaen, not from the excess of the expenditure 
over the income^ bnt from a deficiency in the stir- 
pliia of iacomoy whidi the Gorem m ent has been 
in the practice of providing for the extinction of 
debt. This sarplnswasformerly fixed at 5,500,000/., 
a-siun which has not been thiiB year inlly realised. 
When it ia CMiudered that, in -the course of thd 
last five years, so many taxes have been repealed, 
and that the conntry has of late sufiered a convnl* 
eicm so dreadlol, that the very ibiindation of itA 
c e m m or qal prosperity has been shaken, it is cer^ 
tainly astonishing that the revenne is in so flonrish* 
ing a condition. If, in a year of such nnparallel- 
ed (tistress, the pablie treasary has been so well 
supplied, no apprehension can be rationally enter-* 
tained about a defieteney comparatively so small. 

B«t the question naturally recurs, how are three 
millions to be raised? It must either be ob- 
tained by additional taxes, or bv borrowing the 
sum^ The former alternative, ui the oveiirardened 
state of the country, could not be resorted to, 
and therefm« the Mimsters wisriy determined to 
have recourse to the temporary expedient of Ex- 
chequer bills, which, in the improving state of 
commercial afibirs^ will soon be dischai^ed. It is 
highly probaUe, that ere another year ekpse, com- 
meice shall have so far recovered, from the bale- 
ful efiects of excessive speculation in 18^, that if 
shall exhibit its wonted pr^wperons and healthful 
appearance* In these ckcumstanees, the Ex- 
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chequer Bitla mil be folly diadiarged, ai^d Ae 

treasury amply repleaisfaedc 

About tbis time tbe Com Bill, which had pas* 
sed the Commons, was introduced iato the House 
of Lords. From tbe powerful inflneace of the 
landed interest in the Upper House, it had been 
mticipated that the Bill would meet with cou'- 
siderable opposition in that quarter. But as it 
had been aheady sanctioned by the Ex-ministers, 
while they held their seats in the Cabinet, it was 
not expected that they would frustrate the mea- 
sure. This, howeyer, they completely accom- 
plished, not by avowedly opposing the principle 
of the BUI, but by bringing forward an araencbneat, 
which bad a direct tendency to defeat the purpose 
of Ministers. By tbe proposed regulations (as 
we have already remarked), com could be im- 
ported and sold in this country, when the price 
reached GOs., with a duty of 208., the duty de- 
creasing, by 2s* for every shilling of increased 
price. According to this system, importation would 
readily take place when the price reached 65s., 
with a duty of 10s. But by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Duke of Wellington, foreign com 
could not be imported till the price reached GGs., 
which in fact amounted to a full restriction. 

Conceiving that the amendment of the Lords 
was fatal to the principle of the bill. Ministers 
came to the resolution of abandoning the measure* 
This certainly was the most lamentable defeat that 
the judicious policy of an enlightened Cabinet 
could have experienced. 

Immediately after the suppression of the Com 
Bill in tbe House of Lords, an attempt was made 
in the House of Commons to bring into imme- 
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£«le operatum the Ad of 1822, after repealing 
that part of it which rendered it dependent on 
the Act of 1815. This proposal was in reality 
calling upon the House to sanction the importa- 
tion of com at 70s. instead of 628«, which they 
had already dechired a sufficiently high protecting 
price. On this occasion, Mr Canning proposed 
as an amendment, that all the com then in bond^ 
or which might be imported for warehousing be- 
fore the Ist of July next, should be admitted for 
home consumption, before and until the 1st of May 
1828, on payment of the same duties which Mi- 
nisters had proposed in their former bill. This 
measure, which passed both Houses, was well cal- 
culated to afford a temporary remedy for the evils 
which might ensue from the recent loss of the 
Com Bill. The amount of bonded com in the 
country, when the proposition was made to Par- 
liament, amounted to 560,000 quarters. But the 
operation of the measure, was also intended to 
apply, to so much of the com of Canada, for 
the imp<Htation of which, orders had been pre- 
Yiously given, and for the amount of which, bills 
had been drawn* and in progress to be transmit- 
ted to this country. Some advantage at least may 
accrue from a plan which, though temporary, 
strikingly displayed the anxiety of Ministers to pro- 
mote the best interests of the whole community. 
It is earnestly to be hoped, that, in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, a permanent law will be establish- 
ed, so framed as to reconcile the conflicting inte- 
rests, and to set for ever at rest this important 
and much agitated question. 

la the beginning of July, after a Session of 
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great interest, Parliament was prorogued. The 
t)nlf real benefit confcrted upon the country in 
the connse of the Session, was the temporary Com 
Bin ; but the enlightened and liberal spirit which 
prevailed iii the House of Commons in the latter 
part of the Session, and under the new Admints- 
tration, imparted to their deliberations a peculiar 
interest. 

While the public mind was still glowing with 
exultation, at the ascendency which liberality of sen- 
timent had acquired in the formation of the new 
Cabinet, a fresh source of perplexity and distress 
arose, from the illness and death of Mr Canning. 
His health had been for some months evidently 
declining ; and it is not improbable, that the mul- 
tiplicity of cares which devolved upon liiro, in 
consequence of his new appointment, hastened that 
fatal termination of his disorder, which involved 
the country in the deepest distress. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the character of 
this popular statesman, which was so well known 
and so highly appreciated. The interests of na- 
tions appeared to his master-mind in their true 
aspect ; and, when these were concerned, his coun- 
sels were directed by wisdom and humanity. If 
he did not make every effort in behalf of Greece 
that might have been expected, yet, with a resolu- 
tion ftiH of energy, he openly recognised the Re- 
publics of South America, and maintained, in re- 
gard to Portugal, the cause of constitutional go- 
vernments. The apparent prejudices of his early 
days he had learned of late to disregard ; and^ 
though nursed in the very bosom of corrnp- 
kiott, his political career, for some years past, has 
been such as to secure thr confidence of the King 
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uA the e^tden of (he pe<xple« The orighi of that 
nvolvtien wlaeb hm taken place in the principleiC 
and nfieasoros of the Britiah GeveniiaeBl> ia to be 
Ipacse4 idtiomtaly to the influence of pnUic eenti* 
mmt ; Imt no sinaU ahara of ^e merit ia undonbt* 
fiBy 4iie to Mr Canning* His plana for the be-^ 
i^^ of hia coiintry were so clearly defeloped, and 
the fonndatien of the nati<m't welfare 00 aolidlf 
and eecnrely laad» ihat» if the aaatie line of pdicy 
he fallowed, die raanlt wyi soon diaplay itaelf in 
the rapid increaae of the praspedty, and the fame 
rf&4tain. 

Jh» inteiligeaee of Mr Canningli death waa na 
•oonfflT difinaed through the empire> than the aaoat 
inteape amaety waa fek by all claasea, in regard to 
the atahility of that popular miniatry, irom whoa^ 
fxertieDa ao many bright anticipations had been 
foiwied. But this alarm waa conaiderably dimi'^ 
nished, by the confidenee which waa geBecallf 
placed in the doice of the Sovereign. Ner ware 
the hqipe$ of the country disappointed* His Man 
jeaty^ on tba death of his fiironrite Minister, shewn 
ad hia anxiety that the Administi^ion should be 
condveted, on exactly the same principle!^ by 
viBating Lord Goderich with the office of Pre- 
mier. Already well known to the public, §tom 
tha ability with which he had disohaiged the 
dniaea of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the ap« 
pmntment of his Lordship^ was received through* 
out the country widi general satisfaction. His 
reoMrkable puUie mtegrityt his enlarged viewa 
on the princij^s of national policy » hia eata* 
famished popularity with aU classes, seemed to 
poant iikn out as peculiarly well qmJified to pre^ 
ddeia the. oouneila. of the nation*. 
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The Miaistry under the new Premier, besiS^ 
inclading, with a rery few exeeptions, the same in* 
dividttals which composed- the Canning Adminis- 
tration, received some Yaluable accessions from the 
ranks of the Opposition. The office of Com^ 
mander-in^shief, too, which had remained vacant 
since the resignation of the Duke of WelliDgton, 
was again, on the reconstmetion of the Ministry, 
accepted by bis Grace. To no man in th€( €oun-^ 
try, could the command of the army have been 
with more propriety intrusted ; and, as fab Grace 
no longer held a seat in the Cabinet, all objectioit 
to the appointment, on that ground, was complete- 
ly obviated* 

< In a short time, a slight misunderstanding arose 
among Ministers, which appeared to indicate a 
want of stability in the Administration, and indeed, 
almost threatened its dissolution. Lord Goderidiy 
without consulting his colleagues, had requested 
Mr Herries to accept the vacant office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and, on his declining it, pl-o- 
cured a letter from his Majesty, urging hiih toaccept 
of it. The rest of the Ministers refused to recognise 
the nomination of Mr Herries as valid, on the 
ground that it bore the appearance of an appoint- 
ment on the part of the King, without the sanction 
of his legal advisers. It was suspected besides, 
that Mr Herries was opposed to the liberal sys- 
tem of policy adopted by Mr Canning. On both 
these grounds, the Marquis of Lansdowne judged 
it due to the friends who had joined the Govern- 
ment along with him, to lay the seals of ofSce mt 
his Migesty's feet. The Sovereign, however, de* 
elined to accept the resignation oi his Minister, 
expressing his earnest desird that the noble Mar^ 
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tfm Woaid fmnain in office. Tliit miplMMaii dt8« 
agnaeinent amottg the Membera of the Cabinet^ 
though it excited for a time considerable akurm in 
the tounirys had the effect of making the public 
acqnaiiited with the views of the Sorenign in t^ 
gard to the adunniitration ; for^ in raquMting the 
nehle Maiqiiis to remane tlie seala of the Home 
DefMNrtment, his Miges^ gave him his Ro^isl tm* 
thoritf to statey diat hiscontiniuuice in office, was 
SB act of dwtf, consented to at the eifnss desire 
of tiie King himself and to pcevent ^ dissointioii 
ef aGorermnenty which on pubUc and prinM 
granndS) his Majesty was anxious to preserv«4 
Tiiefle wet« conndeind important expressionsy aa^ 
indSgative of ikft Royul mdnd, and as a pledge that 
the principles on vddch the Canning Administr»« 
taoa had begun to act, wemid, if perBerwrad in bjp 
their sQoesnorsy neat with his Msjesty's eoMlant 
iqpfvobatisn and support. 

In the doss of the year, a speedy dissolution ef 
the Cabinet appeared nlmeat certain. The F»e« 
nner had akeady expressed a wish to retire from 
office, and it was only by the importunity of his 
oolieagnes that he was prevuiled iqpon to remmn. 
Whether naturally of a weak coiistitution, or from 
want of Uwt decision of diaracter which is ab« 
solntely necessary in such a sitaation» and espedsUy 
at Buch a crisis^ I^id. Goderich eeeiaed anxioua 
to escape from the harassing cares and perplexi<t 
ties of public life, into the ctdm enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness. It was fully expected, there* 
fore, tibat he would take the earliest opportunity of 
resigning bis office ; and thus would terminate a 
Miiustry, formed on the most enlightened prin* 
1*2 
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cipleB, and likely to pursue that liberal line of po* 
licy, of which Mr Canning had given & most 
brilliant example. 

It is scarcely posnble to find in British history, 
a year more fruitful of interesting and important 
changes in tlie internal affairs of the nation, than. 
1827« The revolution which took place in the 
spirit and measures of the Govemmenty by the 
elevation of Mr Canning to the Premiership, ap- 
peared to open up the brightest prospects of fu- 
ture improvement for Britain, for Europe, and 
the world. The political horizon may again be 
overdottded, but there will still shoot across the 
darlmess, a bright gleam of hope that the prin« 
eiples of Canning will not be abandoned,— Ithat 
the impulse which has been imparted to the pro- 
giess of society, will at length eiadicate from the 
Government every trace of that narrow and short- 
sighted policy, which is only worthy of the Court 
of Ferdinand. In the present etate of the country, 
a GDinwnment proceeding on the principles which 
some years ago disgraced the British Ci^inet^ 
would not be tolerated* The voice of public 
0|uni(m must be heard, and respectfidly attended 
to. It would requke eveu the unprincipled fear* 
kssness of a Londonderry to bring back the <^d 
illiberal system, and again to arm the Grovem* 
ment against an enlightened, a free, a high-minded 
people. 
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FRANCE. 

On the accetnon of Charles X, to the tkrone, it 
WW expected, and. indeed had been promiaed, ^at 
a more liberal ayatem of government would be fol- 
lowed, than had hitherto characteriaed the reign of 
the Bourbons* The liberty of the press, was ae* 
Gordingly maintained, and sereral other improve* 
meats introduced ; but the Ministry was not chang* 
ed, and no confidence could therefore be placed 
in the sovereign, while he continued to be sur- 
rounded by advisen, so unprinoipled as wef e Vil- 
lele and Corhiere. Even the most violent Liberals 
appeared to expect, that the fiivourable preaages of 
the tiew reign would be realized, and men of all 
parties, were disposed to a reconciliatioa with the 
Crown, at the expense of the Ministry* 

In this divided stale of public opinion, the King, 
besides still maintaining his unpopular counsellors, 
acted on the same principles with his late predet 
cesser. One of the first acts of his reign, was a 
wanton invasion of Spain, in defence of a Mo« 
narch, who had betrayed the sacred trust reposed 
in him by lus people, and had therefore forfeited 
all title to respect or confidence* The power of 
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the JemdiB, whidi had t^n evidently iiiciea«ng lax 
the latter days of Loait XVIII^ was now mom 
than ever encouraged by Vill^le and Corbi^re. Re- 
spect waa paid to saperstidoua ignorance, to an ex« 
tent altogether incompatible with civil liberty. Ik 
proof of this, might be adduced, that disgracefol 
law of sacrilege, which paaaed the Chamben in 
1825, annexing the penalty of death to offences 
against the holy wafer. The vague and undefined 
nature of this capital crime, must render the law a 
dangerous tool in the hands lof the priest. One 
act, however, of the government, merits i^^proba- 
tlen ttom every liberal mind,-^the reoognitaon of 
tiw independenoe ef Hayta, and alio, thcn^gli ss» 
Inetantly, that of the Sooth American States. 

With sacfa vieloioe and lecklessness did ViUele, 
far some ttme^ purtae his nnpi^nlar flMasures, 
that the puUio mind was in a state apppsadiiag «a 
rebrilion.^ This was peculiarly the case, when, in 
the begimiing of the past year, liie miatstoriai pro- 
ject was pablished, for estaUishing the oensor^ip 
of the press. A cry of alarm and indignation n* 
so«aded from one end of Franee ta the other. 
This Vmtdai Law^ as k was appropriately tenaed 
by M. de Chateaubriand, was firmly resided hf 
aU who ware capi^^le of appreda^g liberty of 
thought, the inalienable birtlv^ht of man* It waa 
considered by writero of all f^tical opiniotts, by 
oitiaens of M ekisses, and by the greater part oT 
the Journals, as a paUic ineolt to an ttdighteneci 
nation, an evident declaration of war against iat^ 
ligeace, and a disgraceful attonpt toairesi the pro<> 
gross oiP kaowledge, and cover the human under^ 
atending with a melancholy gloom, allied to the 
dttkaess pf the auddle ages^ la. setting fartb 
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tfsch & propottHion, the will of the Monareh wm 
whoUy regulated by that apostolical fiu^ion which 
placed itself between the King and his people, 
with the Tiew of ralng the fonner, and rendering 
him a aerale inatnunent for the oppraaBtim of the 
ktter. 

< The Frmch Academy of Sciences, as might have 
been expected, was aJarmed on tiie amdoonce- 
nent of the project, and agreed almost nnani- 
monsly, to present an address to the King, stating 
tiie inconremence and danger, whidi wonld accrue 
to literatare from the measure, if it were carried 
kito efiect. When the address was discussed, 
twenty-eight members were present, of which four ^ 
refused to vote. It is painfdl to perceiye inscrib- 
ed in this small minority, the name of Laplace ; 
who, amidst the brilliant honoun with which grate- 
ful science has invested bin, must be considered, 
by this dosing act of his viduable life, as having in 
some degree tarnished die lustre of his well-eam- 
ed feme* His Majesty, by the advice of bis coun» 
Bettors, refused to receive the address which the 
Academy had voted, and thus showed the deter* 
mination to stop hir ears against the remonstrances 
of even the most enlightened of his people. Mi* 
nisters accorcBngly, amid great opposition, and con** 
trary to the avowed opinion of the Dauphin, ^»r» 
ried' their project into execution* 
' A temporary commotion was exdted among the 
higher drcles in Paris about this time, by the re* 
iuaal of the Austrian ambassador, to addsess Mar* 
shal Souk and otheie, by die foreign titles wbk 
which they had been invested. A generous incKg* 
nation was naturally felt at this insult put ^upen 
th« Maiahab of Franee; and altbough Vyidle ««- 
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lempllA !• ftpoUgbo Uf the amli^Matlap, k #i» 
with name difficMlty tluit Bgbtters wew «tBiaibty^ 

In ihelH^nmg of April, a Rtiyftl OfdomHmM 
iMi oMMMmeated to tbe Clmiiibar (rf Peerii will^-r 
drawing the project of law relative to the ppoofc ^ 
This stfepwaa^ no doabc, ^9roed upon Miwe|e» 
bf the «xtnMird]Mrf reviilsimai of p«iUie sewli^i 
ment wbiisfa took pboe throughout the ewvitr^ ^m 
the first anoovttceiiiOBt of tkfr meaiare. I^ wm 
Mt ii»piol»ibk boffidea, diat an attea^pt to f^m 
additional veatrietiooa m iha freedom «f prk^uaf^ 
Wght have been thrown o«t,f had it cowe imdae 
dbdnmmi in the Chanber. £k^ atrongly todeed 
had p«blio opimon bee& expressed an the aabjeol^ 
that Borioiia comequeaicea imght have follawed the 
paimgofaaehaaMwnani. No aooMBr, ther^«c«» 
iraa tlw projeet wkMnawii, than the nioaMft jof 
waa naailasted, at diia papular tnumph over tian 
MnuetiNrs. When the Rojnri OrdiBanoe was iead 
m Cfae Ghanbeo the Peers Hstened with aaloiiisbit 
vent and jof« The news n^ly epfead* sand tbal^ 
•ramng an iynaunatioa took plaoe in acfveral ptfta 
•f Psris. It waa genenlly tfaoi^t, that Monaters 
had abandoned their intealMMS, m deilBrcnca to 4hn 
aobflity, and the well-kaown opimon of the IhKt* 
phni. 

Another circanMtanea which increased stiil more 
the unpopulariiy of Ministera, wws the ordiiialiee 
isfved on the S9th April, for (ti^ancting the Nfr« 
tiooSl Gnardof Pans. These troopa oensiated of 
^choka of the citieens, aasonnling to 45,0001 
iBen» iachiding ^000 cavahy. One of the f»gi« 
a s ente of the National Goard, on ritnminf 
teoft a inviewy hi^ppeilsd: tp pass near the 1 
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•f M. de VWMe» when tlhey tlopp^, and the erie* 
«f «« down with the Minister, " ** down with Vi|u 
i^le, " were heard from the ranks. The Mtnister^ 
eikfi^ed at ihm condnet, proceeded imisediateiy to 
tiM» ThoiHeriee, and recomtnended the instant div^ 
missal of the Guard, with which his Majesty, of 
eoorse-, complied. A cry of incKgmition arose 
among ^e people on the pahHoation of this minis- 
terial measure ; bat the Minister remained an- 
noted, ttid the hononrable serrices of this distin- 
gidshed militia, l>oth in support of the conntry and 
the Throne, were completi^y forgotten, amid th« 
hidignation which their recent abase of Viil^Ie had 
excked in the Royal Mind. The step was yio^ 
lently objected to by the Dake de Doodeaavifle 
m the Cooncil of Ministers which framed the ordi^ 
nance ; bat his protestation was ineffectnal, and 
he immediately res^ned. M. de Chabrol, Minis- 
ter of Marine, also tendered his resignation for the 
same reason, bat it was not accepted. The decree 
was^ certainly hasty and precipitate. A body of 
troops, composed, like the National Guard, of ctti»- 
sens, conld not be expected to direst theroselres 
of their zeal for the interests of the state, and to 
TiBtt the open expression of their opinion on poll* 
tidd topics with such sammary punishment, was 
an extent of sererity worthy only of ViHdle. 

After the stormy discussions, to which this oh- 
nosaaoB decree gate rise in the two Chambers, had 
been concluded, a most beneficial change in the 
Jory -System was {nroposed. Sereral principles of 
the English law on this subject were adopted, and 
par^cularly those relative to the formation and 
publication of annual lists, and to the drawing by 
lot of the Jurors. The English few, however, stttt 
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differs irom tbe French in ^e d«gT«e of coBfid0iie!» 

which they respectiyely put in the intellig^^aee and 
good faith of the public functionaries. The form- 
er leaves nothing to their discretion ; it descends 
to the most minute details; it attaches punish* 
ments to the slightest infraction of the law> and 
traces, even to the form, the acts which it pre- 
scribes : the latter, on the contrary, lays down on- 
ly general principles, and leases to the discretifm*- 
ary power of public officers, all the details of their 
application. The law of the 2d of May has not 
corrected all the defects of the former legislation 
on this matter ; but it has undoubtedly destroyed 
the most glaring. The Government, in renounc* 
ing its right of nominating Jurors, has rendered 
justice independent in those afiairs at least, on 
which a Jury is called to pronounce judgment. 

In England, the judgment by Jury is employed 
in all causes, both civil and criminal. Hence 
a considerable number of Juryman are requir- 
ed ; and by the law, every man of any inde- 
pendence is liable to be called upon for this pur- 
pose. But in Frai^ce, the Jury System is never 
resorted to in civil matters, and in criminal cases 
it is used only in the most severe. The number 
of men, also, capable of officiating as Jurymen, is 
very restricted when compared with the mass of 
the population. Such a state of matters can only 
be accounted for, by reflecting that the institution 
of Jury is of recent origin in France, and the ge- 
neral intelligence of the public, is not sufficient to 
give full operation to the system. The improve* 
ments introduced into this important part of French 
Legislation in the course of the past year, will be 
of great benefit to the country, and will, no doubt. 
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jigsfe riM to tlie sdll mare complete adoptioii of 
tbis yaloable part of the English system of legb-^ 
ktioii. 

The budget hadi^ been brought forward by 
Minifitersy after considerable discussion in the 
Chamber of Peers, was at length approved, and 
the Session closed towards the middle of June. 

As soon- as the Session of the Chambers had 
terminated, the Ministers procured a Royal Ordi* 
nmce, establishiDg the censorship of the press. 
So strong had been the opposition to the measure 
when it was formerly before the Chambers, that 
Ministers were obliged to abandon it. Now, how- 
ever, the censorship was imposed without leaving 
time for the discussion of the subject in the coim- 
try ; but public indignation was, nevertheless, strong- 
ly excited, and discontent was openly expressed with 
1^1 the measures of Government. The Ministry 
were alarmed for the public tranquillity, and fre- 
quent meetings of the Council were held, to de- 
vise means for preventing the serious consequences 
to which they well knew this wanton attack on 
national liberty might lead. No disturbances, 
however, ensued, and the excitation of the popu- 
lar mind very soon subsided. 

In an early part of the summer, a rupture took 
place between the French and the Algerine go- 
vernments, on account of an insult offered to the 
person of the French Consul by the Dey. The 
French government, on receiving intelligence of 
this event, despatched a squadron to demand an 
apology for the affront thus put upon the French 
King through his representative. Immediately on 
the arrival of the squadron in the port of Algiers, 
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the Adimrat sent a note to Ae Dey, requMug 
ample reparadon fot tiie instilty and tliat one <rf 
the Dey's ministers should come on board ^ hsB 
ship, and there, in the name of his master, and in 
the presence of the other European consuls, make 
a satisfactory apology. This request was refused ; 
but the Dey incited die Admiral to the palaci^, 
with the view of discussing the matter in cRispute ; 
and h was at the same time stipulated, that if an 
amicable arrangement was not effected Whlim 
forty-eight hours, hostilities should commence 
without delay. The result of the desired inter- 
view was, that the squadron blockaded Algiers, 
and the Regency began to take die necessary 
steps in defence of the town. UnwiBing, how- 
erer, to proceed farther without making every 
possible effort to prevent a war, the Frendi Ad- 
miral de8|:»atched a second note to the Dey, urging 
him to accede to the proposal which had been 
fofmeily made. The Dey remained infiex^le, aud 
' openly insulted the bearer of the note. On re- 
ceiving this second refusal, the Admiral subjected 
the town to a strict blockade, which is still con<» 
tinned. 

In France, in the meantime, the Ministry^ 
every day becoming more unpopular. AH cli 
viewed with indignation and disgust the restric- 
tions lately imposed upon the liberty of the press; 
and in no instance was it more apparent than dur- 
ing the King's visit to Omer, where he was em- 
ployed in reviewing the troops. As he passed a- 
long the road, instead of the usual ** \^ve le Rolf* 
with which the presence of their monarch is hfdled, 
the people received him with the utmost coldness 
and indifference ; thus displaying in a most sigui- 
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> tbe newt which thej eattrtmied 
«f hk ttondvct lA ntuniiig, as bis ikdvisers, men 
who had losi all title to Uieir country's confidence. 

The pfograse of intelligence in France liae of 
Isle been eo raptd, that the Muustiyy constitnted 
as it was, could not he expected long to retain its 
ininenoe. Thar rq>eated attempts to rioiate the 
rigiitB of the people in many instances, but espe- 
CHittjr that id tbe press, only called forth a more 
decided expiessioa of the public roice in reproba- 
tioB of dMr BMaswns. A society, consisting of 
a handled genileinen of talent and influence, was 
fensMd at Paris, beaded by M. Chateaubriand, 
udiich puUished and distributed political pamphlets 
gialui l umi y, ihos du^ng the ministerial law. 
The uecesfary conse^enee of such a step was, 
liMt the dissatisAietion with the measures of Mi- 
ni s t o ro epread among tbe people to an idarmiag 
Atenk Even in a 4|uarter where iadepend^ico 
could eoapcely be expected, the Tribunal of Cor* 
rectioiuil Pirfiee, their designs were frnstnted, and 
the individnids whom they wished to punish were 
openly aofuitted. 

In tbe beginning of Noyember, M. Villdle, in 
e ca s equ enee of the fllness of M. Corbi^re, was 
appointed 1^ a Royal Ordinance Minister of the 
IiiAerior. Though both belonging to tbe Ultra 
party, these Mimstera prosecuted their plans in 
d^Smnt modes. M. do Vill^le goremed by 
Inesae ; M. Corbidre w4tb unblushing effrontery. 
The one endearoured to apolcttise for bis princi- 
ples, the other boldly avowed tton. Of the two, 
^raf(M«, Ooibi^ was most detested by the pee- 
ple» 

A di e s o hiti on of tbe Chambers was now resolr- 
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ednpOQ) and an. ordiaanee was aoconlkigijr iasaed 
to tbat effect. It was the intention of ministeriy 
besides exerting their influence in the elections, to 
secure a majority of members favourable to their 
measuresi by the creation of seventy new. peers* 
The ^suppression of the Censorship on the Pressy. 
however, which of course followed the dissolutioa: 
of the Chambers, was calculated to defeat the in*, 
fluence of ministers over the electors. No socmer- 
therefore were the Journals delivered from the 
Censorship, to which they had been subjected: for 
four monthfli, than they poured forth torrents oi. 
abuse ag^nst ministers, urging the Electoial 
Colleges to display their independence by the no« 
mination of liberal candidates. These suggoBtiops 
had the desired effect in almost every part of the 
country. The number of members £ftvourable tOi 
ministers was very small, compared with thosO; 
who avowed themselves their opponents* In the. 
nine Electoral Colleges of Paris, iK>t one minis* 
terial candidate was returned, and the most tnrba-; 
lent expressions of joy were heard throughout tlie/ 
city, on the announcement of the result of the; 
elections. 

M. de Vill^le, perceiving that he was evidently 
opposed by the unanimous opinion of the country,, 
now resolved to resign his office. Had such a ro-. 
suit of the elections been anticipated, the dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers would not have been pro- 
posed ; but, as the unpopularity of the. ministers 
had now reached its height, it became absolutely 
necessary, by the formation of a. new cabinet, to 
calm the irritation which prevailed to such an. 
alarming extent, and to prevent the serious caa^. 
sequences which might follow the Ultra measuces' 
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of Ae earttog ftdadnklntioB. Tlie vdice of an 
f lifthlfiBffifi people bad been raised, with an eaei^ 
aad deciaion whrch it woidd haye been madaeBs in 
the fliOBavch to have naasted. £ren the nobleaM, 
Oft wkkh DUMalMe in a great meaanre depended, 
were iafionaed, both against die Cenaonhip of the 
IVe as» And the proposal to dect a large nnoiber of 
new Pfl«n, It was w«ll known, too, that the 
Danpiiin wia sn iavenr of a mere liberal system of 
gevemoMiit, and e stricter afl&erenee to the Con* 
siktttmiai Chatter. Thns,-by all parties, minis* 
teie were in a manner ejected from offiee, and the 
King compdled to reeonatmct his gofemment, on . 
a prine^kle difimnt from timt hj wbach he had 
bitliefte been xegnkted* 

By the dissolution of the Cabinet, France baa 
been deliv<Med from e symem of opiHressien and 
iBS^end policy* Miniateii, by their eondnet, had 
sown the seeds of dvil ^somxl, which threatened 
to tnrc^ve the eonntry in another roTolution. 
TUa was the work of mmtatera; they cheated and 
amed several hostile parties, and raised a factions 
s^t among the people. What coiffse the new 
nuaiston vdU punne, remains to be seen ; bnt the 
mode in whkli ihb Cabinet is censtracted, seena 
to preeage ike adoption of a better line of policy. 
Sevenl Hben^ and enlightened men are nnited in 
the sidnuniatrntion^ with a few of its fonner mem- 
bem ; and it is expected that, in the Sessioii of the 
Chambers now sittii^^, Tarions meaaoies will be 
pro pos ed , caksnhited to promote the internal im- 
prerement of the oonn^. One great step has 
been taken by t^ Kmg towards fodUtating the 
pregreaa of knowledge araoi^ the people, by se* 
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parating the direction of edncaitioii from that of > 
ecclesiastical afiairs. Nothing has eyer exercised' 
a more pemioious influence orer the intelleetnal • 
adirancement of the Contin^tal coantries, lima - 
the power which the Jesuits have been permitned 
to assert over education. It must be certainly 
considered, therefore, as of the utmost importflEnee 
to France, that this obstacle to the improvement 
of its people has been at lofigth rembveid. If, in 
defiance of this opposing power, intelligence has 
been rapidly spreading over the land, no rational 
donbt can be entertained, that with the destme^ 
tion, or at least diminished inflaence of Jesmlieal « 
power, France will proceed widi accelerated pro- 
gress in the path of knowledge and improve- 
ment. 

In the brief space allotted to this chapter, it will 
be impossible to take even a slight sorvey of 
France in its present improved state. Education, 
mannfactures, the arts and sciences, are makingthe 
most astonishing prepress in that interesting eonn- 
try. The great worii of M. Dnpin recently pidy- : 
lifllied, affords ample iUnstration of the troth of 
this remark. In point of cultivation and refinement, 
there is a marked difference between the north and^ 
the south W France. The thirteen millions of inha- 
bitants in the northern departments, send to school 
740,846 children ; while the eighteen millioM of 
the southern departments, send only 375,931 pa- 
ptts. The natttnd consequence of such a disparity 
is, that the amount of the revenue received by go- 
vernment from the northern parts of the country, 
is, on account of their superior industry and activi* 
ty, one half greater than diat obtained from the 
south. In whatever point of view the two parts 
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cf Brance are oonridered, whether in regard to 
their agricahnre or commerce, in every thing may 
be perceiy«dy an analogoos and almost always a 
proportional difference. It is also remarked, that ' 
those departments of the south where popular in- ' 
Biractkm is most carefully attended to, are the 
most indnstriona and opnlent. 

Mechanics schools are spread throngh the whole ' 
kingdom, mider the patnniage of his Majesty and 
the Dafijphm. From a central school in Paris, 
teaehers are sent to almost erery town, and a great 
pan of the expense attendant on such an extended 
system, is defrayed hy the Government, and by 
liberal donations from the nobility. For the use 
of these institutions, many valuable text books 
hate been pubHshed, exhibiting the doctrines and 
facta of science in a popular and attractive form. ' 
M. Dupin, whose indefatigable exertions in the 
came of popular instruction, entitle him to the 
gratitude of his countrymen, is engaged in pub- 
lishing for the information of mechanics, small tracts ' 
ittmtraftive of the most important parts of his great 
work to whith we have already referred, and which, ' 
fmn its lugh price, is inaccessible to such indivi- 
duals. 

In consequence of the exertions made in France 
for the instruction of ^ labouring classes, the 
products of French manufacture, at the last public 
eiMbition in Fans, exe^led, both in quantity and 
qdality, those of any former year. The precious 
difects of mechanics schools are already becoming 
yistble in the development cf the inventive genius 
of the artisans, and an evident improvement in the 
udu>le appearance of the arts and manufactures. 
TheentlHiiiaanof sdiatifie men in France for the 
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instruction of tbepeiipH Iiw Jifitct^ tbelB^bole. 

spuit and toue of their Uterature. Maniuib, nbridgtt- 
mBnt»9 popular view« of the 4cie&cfi« and fut«9 «re 
eyery d^y isaubg from th^ prem, wid a c«al for the 
enlargemejoit of 2be boundaries of «cieae^ has in a - 
great measure given way to an anxious desire for 
the wide diffusion of what is 9h^y knowA asacwg 
ay classes of the people. 

The progress of science in France during the 
year, may be be^t Imown from, the IsdJMXiAi^f ite 
scientific institutions* Among these the Rofal In^ 
siitute holds the first rank^ which chiefly l^nit^ ita 
inquiries to the physical ac^ces^ This deceit* 
inent of knowledge, is ak>ne entitled to any no* 
tice, as, with the exception of the researches of M» 
Massias, no accession has been recently wade l» 
the philosophy of mind. In TioQhgft the Wmwi-* 
ous researdbes of M. Geofiroy St Uiiair^ era p»* 
culiarly remackahlei especially as illustrating tlie 
habits of the Camelaopard which were bitbeito in 
a |;reat measure unknown to naturalists ( end the 
peculiarities of the Omithoryncus, wUch hee ex- 
cited considerable attention among matweliste lA 
Germany* M* Bory de St Vincent^ Ima tbromi 
much light upon the Oscillariay which he coBsi^ < 
dfirs as vegeto-animal suhstancei. The ehenveal 
researches of M. Sendlas upon the. compom^^e ef ' 
brome, and of M. BouUay upon the double iodwets^ 
have enriched the interestix^ department ef <die* 
mistry. Several memoirs were re^ in the hmA* 
tute on the railways which have been mtfodneed 
into France, and which will probahjby be of greet 
advantage to the countryt Astronomy hm Um% 
much by the death of l4aplace; but Biot^ and An^ 
and Pons, stiU survive^ 93Ptd that sublime departr 
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) of haman inqiiiiy is the faromite subject of 
tbeir omitemplatioB. 

Tlie Geogra]^ical Society are prosecuting their 
isquiries with increased ardour, and their labours 
will no doubt contribute much to the enlargement 
of our knowledge of the different parts of our 
globe. The French are making rapid advances in 
agriculture, and during last year, horticulture has 
become a more prominent .object of inquiry, a so- 
ciety for its promotion having been formed in 
Paris. 

The ¥ine Arts have been prosecuted with un- 
abi^od actinty and success in France during 18t7. 
An Eng^h Theatre has been opened in Paris, and- 
ffoccseeded to a wish ; a dnmmstance wfaidh strik-^ 
ingly indicates the rapid decay of that stupid- 
nationality which has prevented so lamentably' 
the liberal intercourse of nations. In llie last ex-* 
lotion of Paintings, which took place in Tsna* 
not Bumy. weeks ago, there has been a decided in-- 
csease in the nnmW both of paintings and statues: 
The libeml encouragement given toartists by Louis: 
XVIII. has not been withdrawn by his successor ; 
and as an abi<fing monument of Uie comparative 
merits of die most eminent living artists in France, 
it baa been determined to employ them in adorn- > 
ing a part of the Louvre with paintings, each in 
his own style. This scheme will give an impulse ' 
to the labours of the artists, which CMmot fail to . 
be most advantageous to the progress of the Fine 
Arts, 
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AUSTRIA. 

A MORE cwnpleto and regularly tfpUnm^mAdm* 
potsm, can scaredybe fooBd in Europe, than tktA 
wlndi BOTT exiistB in Austria, it^vms the vish «l 
die iate Emperor Josepk II. to intvodnce a inotv 
lenient system of administration. His intoaliow 
were excellent, but lie was neit possessed of saffi* 
dent iniuenee or energy to accomplifiii bk deei||asi 
\9hidai were mnfortonatky frastnrted by tlie«ipe* 
rior intnenee of the nobility and devgy. Ansid 
endi powetfal opposition, tbe Emperor was dia«* 
oonraged, and v^ery few reforms were really eftct^ 
ed in tlie oontse of bis i^ort and troubled yeif^ 
His snccesfior Frauds has uniformly, sinee bis ase* 
cession to the l^rone in 1798, shown an <ittveteniAe 
bostiUty to eren the most moderate improvwuenta* 
The tllibsfal system of gowsmment, from wbieb 
Joseph was desirous of delivering bis subjects, baa 
been restored in all its se?erity. The Jesoka »• 
lone have not been re-established, but other ral»> 
gious orders occupy their place. 

Austria is composed of a great variety of States, 
of which several, recently subjected to its authori* 
ty, will probably embrace the first fovourable 4:^ 
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portaii^ of Arowing off the yoko. I3iffering ki 
elkiiftte, in nniiiiiers, in origin from Austria, sefMih 
ntted by lofty monmaiiiB, placed a^ iMHleiMe dis- 
tances, t^iey have neitlier the same waota «o saiicl^ 
iy, nmr the same iataisstv to defend. Hungary, 
tile AtBtrian part of Polind, and Lombaitly, may 
be considered as in this situation* In Hangary 
i^ne, there are tvro miHimis of SclaTomans, who, 
i^eeing m religioas sentimmt with the Rassians, 
are secretly ^sposed to recognise ibe Cmt as thek 
Sovereign. The Poles of GMicia, idso, w^tM 
change masters witiiont repugnance ; and e?en the 
Sdavonifois on the borders of the A^lriatio^ thouj^ 
possessing neith^ ^e Rusedan manners nor tastes, 
are evid^atly discontented witW the foreign go^sm- 
ment, to whose tyramiieal power they are^rehw* 
lantly compeHed to submit. 

The int^nal st-ate of Austria is perhiq[>s the 
iBOBt me&ncholy spectacle winch a trtle philan- 
thropist could behold. To a superficial observer, 
the undisturbed tranquillity which reigns through- 
out the country might be regarded as snffident 
evidence that the people were contented and hap* 
py ; but it is the forced cheerfulness and submis- 
sion of ignorant and degraded slaves. Who would 
envy the apparent happiness ai the passive slavo, 
whose vacant stare and unmeaning laugh indicate 
a complete unconsciousness of bis real situation ? 
Were the lightest symptom of discontent with the 
proceedings of government eiipressed by a single 
IncBvidnal, even in the remotest comer of the em« 
pne, it would reach the ears of the monarch with 
the greatest possible speed, by means of that sys- 
tem of espionage which hires its agents in every 
taurem, and in every private circle. So jealous is 
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Francis of his people, that every idle calumny has 
a passport to his presence. The agents of the po- 
lice, hy a dacat or two, bribe the senrants to be- 
tray their masters. Official spies are stationed in 
every, quarter, who correspond regolarly with the 
President of the Supreme Police at Vienna, or 
with the Emperor himself. 

Under this absolute government, the people are 
permitted to eojoy only as much liberty as will en^ 
-able them to raise a subsistence, but all attempts 
to attain a state of comfortable independence are 
ciffefully discouraged. The government eagerly 
grasp at every opportunity of establishing more 
,firmly the authority of the Crown, on the one 
•hand, and the entire subjection of the people on 
the other. No person b permitted to leave the 
country without obtainbg permission from the po- 
lice, under penalty not only of the loss of his civil 
.rights, but of the confiscation of his property, pro- 
^vided he has no children. Should such an indivi- 
.dual have no property, he is liable to be seized as 
-a criminal ; and if he return to Austria, he is con- 
demned to hard labour for three years. By an 
edict of 1820, the present Emperor has prohibi- 
:ted the police from giving passports to the sons of 
, noblemen, who might wish to prosecute their stu- 
dies in a foreign country. The evident intention 
of such a decree, is to prevent the higher classes 
r from imbibing those liberal notions which are the 
• necessary consequence of an enlarged acquaintance 
.with mankind. Still farther to ii^olate the coun- 
> try, young German students, who have always 
been considered as forming the majority of the 
dreaded Illuminati, are excluded from the Austrian 
States ; and foreign books and journals^ are sub- 
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mhted to a very strict censorship, and of late 
completely proscribed. 

• Pi-ince Mettemich, with whom originated die 
Holy Alliance is the mainspring of Austrian 
policy. This inflexible opponent of all modem 
improvement, fully accords in sentiment with his 
Royal master, and both pursue their course of op- 
pression with a consistency worthy of a better 
cause. The line of policy which this Minister has 
uniformly pursued sine^ his appointment to office, 
has rendered hi|n the object of unqualified detesta- 
tion, both in and out of Austria. That he is an 
able diplomatist cannot be denied, but his eminent 
talents have been hitherto prostituted to the sup- 
port of an odious despotism. To his unprincipled 
exertions must no doubt be attributed the present 
condition of Europe, and the disgraceful attempts 
whif^h have of late so frequently been made in the 
Continental countries, to sacrifice the comfort and 
happiness of thousands, at the shrine of legitimacy. 
Wlio but Mettemich, has been the secret abettor 
of T^orkish oppression ? Had not that crafty di- 
plomatist attempted to defeat the designs of the 
allies^ tlie Sultan would have yielded, and Greece 
would have now been free. In regard to the eda« 
cation of the people, the opinions of the Em- 
peror are very illiberal ; in proof of which, it 
is only necessary to adduce his own word9» 
when the professors were admitted into his Im- 
perial presence in 1825. ^* I will have my 
subjects learn all those things tliat are us&ful in 
common life, and likely to keep them attached to 
our person and thfeir religion. 1 don't want teach- 
ers who fill the hiiinU of my students with that 
' N - .6 
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aoiwense which UunB the brains d[ m many 
youths in our days. " All the schools and coll^jea 
are under the immediate superintendence of go- 
yemment officers, who never fail to report any ex- 
pressions uttered by the professors, which can be 
construed as indicating even the slightest approach 
to liberality of opinion. The certain comeqoenca 
of such an accusation, is the suspension of the pro« 
fessor from office, and perhaps imprisonment f<Hr 
years. Government supplies the text-books by 
which, meagre as they are, the prelections of the 
professor must be closely regulated. The stud^ata 
are prevented from enjoying the advantages of pri« 
yate tuition, and to secure their dntifrd submnsioo 
to the Catholic church, they are requii*ed to con* 
less six times eyeiy year. Such is the system of 
education to which the despotic Francis Umits hia 
subjects. Every liberal or enlightened sentiment 
is thus attempted to be crushed, as soon as it 
arises in the mind of generous youth ; and by a 
decree of November last, the priests are granted 
almost ifnlimited power over education in iJi parta 
of the empire. With an education so contracted 
and illiberal, the public offices are necessarily oc- 
cupied by men who, whatever may be their attach- 
ment to the perscm of the monarch, are quite unfit 
to discharge important duties. Hence, it is not 
unusual to find men raised to the most responsibb 
situations in the government, whose ignorance on 
political Butjjects is inconceivable. In this state 
of matters, the financial condition of Austiia is be- 
coming every day more perplexing ; and scarcely 
an individual can be found in the country, who ia 
capable of understanding and managing this es- 
Mntial department of internal policy. But igno* 
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taace is not o<mfined to the holden of ciWl office* ; 
their miHtaiy commanden are almost uniformly 
nnacquaiiited with tactics ; and officers are pro* 
moted by seniority, not by merit. 

Among the higher classes, especiany the nobili- 
ty (^ Austria, a more enlightened spirit prevaih 
Aan k to'be found in ordinary society. Thm^ 
are Bereral ducal families who, in point of wealth 
and influence, are almost on a lerel with the Emi- 
peror himself, and who, although infinitely inferior 
in intelligence to the English aristocracy, are re^ 
spectable when compared with the inferior no^ 
hility of Aeir own country. In the middling 
and lower dasses of sodety, may be .perceived 
dioae mehiiicholy traces of moral and political 
diig^adation, which are the offspring of a des* 
potic government. Accustomed to ^ a wide- 
spread system of espionage, distrust and jea* 
lousy, cunning and hypocrisy are everywhere 
prevaient, even in the bosom of private families. 
By dieir education, too, they are taught to con- 
sider the will of their l^vereign as the only stand- 
ard of moral rectitude. Should such a state of 
matters continue some years longer, the pr»- 
speets of Austria are melancholy in the extreme. 
Thirty minions of human beings will descwid to 
the lowest degree in the scale of driliaatton, and 
sink into a state of inteHectual and mond torpoTi 
from vriiich ages will be required to raise diem. 

The system of legislation in Austria, partakes 
to a great extent, of the defects of its govern- 
ment. In 1782, Josef^ II. promulgated his fa- 
mous edict of toleration, estabHshing the equal 
liberty of all his Austrian subjects, whatever was 
their origin or religiooa opinions. The great 
number of Protestants in the country, has forced 
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tfie government to gi*ant thom toteration ; but it 
is only of recent date that a Protestant Gymnfi- 
Bium and Facalty of Theology hare been founded. 
The young men of that persuasion, however, are 
prevented from studying in the Universities of 
Germany; and their education is, therefore, 1?- 
mited to those branches which are pefmitted to 
be taught in Austria. A decree, passed in 1808, 
gives strict charges to the priests to prevent defect 
tions from the Catholic faith, and recommends 
also to appoint very able pastors to those places, 
where many Protestaiits are resident. 

Although the famous edict of toleration, already 
refeired to, still remains nominally in force; it 
19 in several instances openly disregarded. In il- 
lustration of this remark, it is sufficient to notice 
the execution of the law, as far as regards the 
Jews. They are only permitted to dwell in the 
towns ; and even there, they are prevented from 
purchasing property, besides being prohibited from 
trading in certain articles, particularly gunpowder 
and saltpetre. Of late» however, the Jews in 
Austria have assumed a higher rank, both in in- 
telligence and wealth; and the Government has 
ordered the revision of the laws which h&v^ 
hitherto oppressed them. In the present state of 
Austrian policy, great reforms in the existing^ 
l^islation cannot be expected ; but, if a part only 
of those unjust regulations regarding the Jews, 
shall be remedied, it will certainly be a gain to 
humanity. 

. By the meritorious exertions of the Emperor 
Joseph II., the number of abbeys was consider-^ 
aMy diminished ; and those which still exist, are 
under the controul of the Government. Th^ 
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Wsfaopa are diOBeii by the Emperor ; aud ne b«U 
of the Pope caa be published without his consenL 
Subjected to the Imperial authority, the cleiff 
ere not possessed of a tenth part of the influenoe 
which is exercised by their order in France. 

The natural consequence of the systeai oa 
which Austria is governed^ has been to alienate 
the afiOsctions of all classes, even the nobility^ 
from the absolute Francis and the intriguing Met- 
temicfa. So galling, so expressive is the system^ 
which for some years hB» been pursued, that 
the Emperor has found it necessary, for the pre- 
•enrntion of his authority, to rivet the chaina 
atill more closely; and, therefore, he has a»- 
aumed the reins of Government^ even in the pro* 
vinces, divesting the local mi^strates and tribor 
nals of the little power which they possessed, and 
not pennitting them to dispose of a sum exceed^ 
ing two and a half pounds Sterling. To allay 
die symptoms of disaffection which this decree ex« 
cited, the Emperor was obliged to increase the 
military force of the provinces. 

It has been the unvarying policy of Auslria, to 
suppress the slightest desire for political free* 
dom^ by keying the great mass of the people 
in a state of poverty and ignorance. The plan 
Jiaa fully succeeded, and the country is noar 
incapacitated to assert its freedom. The Huaga- 
jians and the Austrian Poles may, and probably 
wiU emancipate themselves from the sway of 
Fximcis ; but, before the states properly belonging 
to Austria will be in a condition to appreciate the 
blessings of independence, knowledge must he 
diffiised among aU wdera of the pfople> and pro« 
M 2 
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perty instead of being kept in the hamls of a few 
be more equally distributed. Such a crisis may 
be obviated for a time, but it will certainly come. 
Though ignorance, superstition, and despotic power 
should combine their efforts to arrest the progresa 
of intelligence in Europe, they must be fruitless 
and ineffectual. Such efforts have been systema^ 
Really continued since 1813, when the Holy AI* 
liance, that insane combination agtdnst the pro- 
egress of the human mind, was first projected. 
Mettemich was the originator of the scheme, and 
its intention was properly expressed in a letter 
from the Austrian Minister to Von Berstet^ 
where he styles it an attempt to suppress the spi- 
rit which speaks of the liberty and rights of na- 
tions, and a perseverance in all the ancient formic 
and arrangements, wherever they still exist. The 
-principles of this league against the liberties of 
£urope, have already become obsolete in some ef 
the more enlightened countries, especially Great 
Britain and France, but they are still actcxl upon 
in Austria. Mental darkness, and political de- 
gradation, are there considered as the only legiti- 
mate spirit which can actuate the people. 

No encouragement* is given to the progress of 
the arts and sciences under the government of 
Francis ; but, among the higher nobility, the €»e 
arts meet with ample encouragement, and music 
is universally cultivated. Several galleries of beait- 
tiful paintings are to be found in -the private 
houses of Austrian noblemen in Vienna. The 
foreign policy of Austria has been equally des^ 
cable with its internal government. To say no- 
thing farther of the prominent part it has tak^i in 
the proceedings of the Holy Alliance, what a me- 
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kmclioly inflneBce hn it exercised over the Gfer- 
man States I The efforts of Mettemidi to arrest 
the progress of the sciences in Germany were 
eommenced in 1819, when he succeeded in sob- 
jeeting the Universities to the superintendence of a 
kind of police ; in Hnoiting the representative insti* 
totions, and in establishing a political inquisition at 
Mayence. These regulations were continued till 
18S^4>, when the Austrian minister again came 
forward in the Diet of Frankfort, and proposed 
that a censorship of the press should be estalrlish- 
ed, that the Universities should continue under 
the mtrveillanee of the police, and the Inquisition 
at Mayence should prosecute their inquiries with 
increased ardour. At the same time, the repre- 
sentative assemblies in all die Gc»iiiaa States wciro 
modified so as to resemble those of Austria, where 
all freedom of debate is excluded, and the will of 
the Emperm*, or his minister, supersedes all the 
improTements which might be proposed. Now, 
therefore, the Diet of Eninkfort only re-echoes the 
language of the Austrian despot. 

In Italy, Austrian oppression is felt to a dread* 
ful extent. All the improvements -which had been 
iatroduoed into that country by Buonaparte were^ 
after his fttll, through the influence of Austria^ 
rcNrted out. Since the restoration of the King of 
Naples, a representative system, which was ex- 
pected to be establiabed, has not been introduced; 
and the Jesuits have been restored. To whom, 
IB short, is Italy indebted for the state of degra- 
dation into which it has sunk, but to Francis and 
Metteniich? , ■ . . 

The receint policy of Austria in regard to Tur- 
key, 18 of thatdaik and doubtful chsuracter which 
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iadBatM a wiah aeevetly to frvstrale ihe design^ 
of tbe AUiea. Since the battle of NaTBiin, in* 
dfeed, Mettenuch has avowedly elcprened a wish 
that the Sohan woold adopt cmiciltatoiy measareo ; 
bnt it appaan scaredy poesible that the Porte 
would kave adopted a line of coaduet so evanre 
anddiktoryy had he not been secretly assured of 
die ai^iport of Anstria. It is well known, that 
Jor some time the reprosentative of Frands at 
Constaatino^, vefnsed to join the Three Powers 
ia TCOMBStratmg with the Porte ; and, thoagh the 
letter addressed to him by Mettemidi might ap- 
pear to eicalpate the Anatrian Coart from faavuig 
f^ren any sodi instructions, yet the fact, that the 
same ambassador who had been ostensibly Man* 
•d, was in a lew weeks rewarded with a mmrk of 
honour, throws an air of doubt over the wIm^o 
tmnsaetion. The Anatrian minister is a perfect 
pattern of dnpliinty and ennaing ; and while he 
p«i9 on the semManee of siaraigfatforward integrity, 
he makes use of those, who are Uind enongh to 
be duped by him as the to<^, for the acoompliah- 
SMat of hu'detestahk purposes. By the exten- 
ttve airangement and adroit management of bis 
political intrigues, he is emmected seere^, bat 
not the less intimately, with every country ia 
Eurspe. Liberal ideas are hb aUiorrenoe; and i^ 
in any quarter of the Continent, an attempt be 
made by eren a small feetioB, to root out such 
semuaeats and enooarage passiTe obedience, Met- 
temidi is its mainspring and secret sappoitw* An 
absolate monarchy, a humbled nobility, an ignor*- 
ant people, are ^e favonrito objects of his coa- 
ten^lation ; and as he has succeeded in procuring 
these advantaffet to Aastria^ he is anxious that 
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ibey should be* commmiicatod to eveiy European 
natioii. His name has been long indentified with 
all that is crafty and cunning in diploDiacy» and 
with all that is illiberal in sentiment. Francis 
and Metternich, if their names are ever mentioned 
in future ages, will only be spoken of in connexion 
with those sentiments, and that conduct, which 
have rendered them odious, not only in Austria, 
but over all Europe. . ^ 
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IV. 



RUSSIA. 



Scarcely a century has elapsed since Rnasiab^im 
to emerge from a state of radeness, and to take a 
prominent place in the policy of the European 
States. Since the days of Peter the Great, hotr- 
ever, no nation has equalled it, in the rapidity of 
its advancement in culture and civilization ; and 
although situated at the remotest extremity of 
Europe, it has, hy the wise policy of its Em- 
perors, at length become acquainted with the arts 
and manufectures, as well as imitated the manners 
of the more polished countries. Learned foreign- 
ers have been invited by the Government to settle 
in the country ; and to such an extent has the sys- 
tem been carried, that the principal manufactories 
cf every kind have been committed to the super- 
intendimce of foreigners,''and the professorships in 
the universities have been chiefly occupied by 
Germans, who, until the custom was abolished by 
a decree of the Emperor Nicholas, were in the 
habit of delivering their prelections in the German 
Language. The substitution of the Russ, as the 
medium of imparting instruction, must be consider- 
ed as one great step towards improvement. 
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Hie late Emperor Alexander^ theogfa much 
omitrolled by peculiar circnnwtances, did every 
tiung in his power towards improriDg the condi- 
tion of his snfajecta* Ab an absolute monardi, it 
miglit be thought that his Imperial Ukax wae 
sufficient to accempliah what he mi^t deem ex* 
pedient ; bat, though nominally absolnte» the Roe* 
nan Emperor must be legnlated almost entirely 
by the opinion of his most infinential conrtaers, and 
the higher digmtaries of the Chaidi* No circmn^ 
stance has tended more to deceiFe foreignen^ in 
regard to the absdute form of ihe Russian 60- 
yemmenty than the Constitution of the Senate ; 
the members of which are nominated and paid by 
the Emperor, and which, instead of being a deli« 
berataye body, receires and promulgates the Impe-t 
rial Ukazes without the slightest idteration. Bat 
were their decrees framed by the Empeipr, widn 
out the consent and secret sanction of the mora 
pow«rfal nobles, the consequences might be flital 
to himself, and disastrous to the country. Thua 
in 1820, Alexander issued a Ukaz, declaring all 
the serfs in Livonia free, the plan to be carried in« 
to effect gradually, and to be completed in 1826« 
This- Was intended by the Emperor as an experi« 
ment» fm: the purpose of ascertaining what eSeCk 
such a measure would have upon the pnblic*mind 
An extraordinary impression was almost instan* 
taneouslyproduieedall over the empire, and so en« 
raged were the nobles against ihe Emperor, that 
had he attempted to pursue his benevolent plans, 
be would have shared the fiite of his predecessor^ 
By this decree, however, the peasantry were led 
to indulge notions of independence, which witt 
nerer be eradicated* 
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I The reign of tbe present Emperor' NieliQlaay 
was nshered in with secret consptracies and plots 
of every kind ; bnt by the pmdence and firmncsB 
which be has exhibited, the cotintry is now re- 
stored to a state of tranquillity. In the present 
degraded condition of the great mass of the peo- 
ple^ a general insurrection is impossible. They 
are regu*ded, as has been well observed, <' as ihingSy 
not men. ** Personal servitude, though abolished 
in some provinces at least by the decrees of Alex- 
ander, is still maintained by ignorance and custom. 
The nobility are in possession of the lands ami 
public employments; and though some of the 
serfs inay, when established in large towns, amass 
wealth, they are still in subjection to their former 
lords, and obliged to pay them lai^e sums annnally, 
styled Obroks. In every district the judges and 
officers are appointed by the nobility, the only 
privilege .whidi remains to them as a remnant of 
their former independence. The principal posts 
in the army are filled by the nobles^ and their 
rank is considered as dependent on the extent of 
thek promotion. 

The inhabitants of the cities may be viewed as 
holding an intermediate rank between the nobles 
and the peasantiy or serfs. They are distin- 
guished by tlieir beard and dress from the , no* 
bles, as * well as in their education and man* 
ners. Among the merchants of large towns, dif- 
ferent degrees are established, each class ai- 
joying peculiar privileges. Some are permitted 
to trade with foreign countries, while others are 
restricted m their commercial transactions within 
the limits of the empire. 

The strength and soul of ihe empire is com* 
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pMed of Russians, Cossacks, . Poles, Littraanians, 
and eokmised Servians, all of whom belong to the 
'Sdavonic race. These various tribes, amoanting 
k all to aboat fifty millions, united- in one mass, 
«Bd under the same government, form a powerful 
-body^ which, if not controlled, may prove the de- 
struction of civilized Europe. This colossal power, 
constitutes the centre of that numerous race, which 
touches at once the White Sea and tlio Mediter- 
muean, the deserts of Siberia, and tlie fertile plains 
of Italy. Such an extent of country, peopled by 
halfHidvilized men, may yet, unless European po^ 
liey|H«veni it, pour forth its barbarous hoixies, 
and once more extinguish the light, and destroy 
the liberty of the Continental nations. Amidst 
the ckesire of conquest, however, which has been 
always attributed to the Russian Emperors, there 
are several circumstances which must tend to 
ooonteract it, not the least powerful of which is 
she introduction of the manners and customs of 
liie- European States. The higher nobility, after 
having accomplished their usual travels in France 
and Germany, return to their homes, carrying 
with ibem tlie manners of a more refined society. 
Several societies are instituted in the large towns 
for political discussion ; and the public attention 
has been drawn to such subjects by the valuable^ 
Uiovgh simple writings of Demidoff. Every im- 
provement introduced into Russia renders attempfs 
to sttlijugate Europe the more improbable ; and 
hence the intemai condition of that country is of 
the utmost importance to the well-Wing of the 
neighbouring States. The arts and sc*iences, which 
have been making slow but certain progress in 
o 
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RiMMa Bincd th« ^ys of Peter the Greiit, am |^ 
dually introduciag new tasteB, new desims <^ 
new wanto. Industry and commerce, thoee cottr 
stent enemies of war, are protected by Gofernr 
ment ; for it is from the labour of the people that 
the modem Governments draw all their resource^, 
and the extension of the relations of exchange aad 
traffic, by binding more closely the tiee, whieh 
connect Russia with the other nations, will 9$ 
length render its happiness dependent on tfaw 
prosperity. 

From the anxious desire of the late Empennr t# 
elevate the condition of his people, educati<» was 
difiused through a great part of the empire, hj 
means of Lancasterian schools, instituted at the 
expense of Government. Since the accession of 
Nicholas, these seminaries have not inereasedt in 
number; and considerable indifference has been 
manifested as to the state of those which still «Xo 
lat. It is a somewhat remarkable circnmstanoe^ 
ihat, in the present comparatively uncivilized eoi^ 
dition of Russia, where every effort might be eaiEr 
pected to be made by the Emperor for the in- 
struction of his subjects, he appears to entertain a 
dread of those sciences which lead to disC'tt8Bio&<; 
and accordingly he has prohibited, since the be? 
Ij^nning of last year, the Lectures on Philoeepby 
from being delivered in any of the Universities €i 
ihe empire* On what grounds such a decree was 
issued, we know not, but it most probably or^ 
nated in the offence which was taken at s<»ne ex- 
pressions used in the opening discourse of the Ses- 
sion 1826-27, delivered by Professor Davaid^, 
»n the possibility oi f^iloa<^hy as a science. This 
discoqrsey though in conseijuence of some exprea- 
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MM cmtaiaediil it, die ndMvwwdMBiiiMd finmi 
hm pvofeMorahipy has been permiited io be printed 
at Petersburg^ and warmly evlogiaed in aevend 
periodical Journals. 

OfHng to the general ignorance of the RostiaB 
popidation, Itteratnre meets with little enco«- 
lagement, onless among the higher classes of so* 
defy; and therefore anthora, instead of being 
prompted to publish their weilu by a desire <rf 
gaisy hare been almost idways actuated by the de- 
sire of being useful to their country. The most 
diatiiigiiished authors have hitherto been of noble 
laaky or belonged to the class of official men ; 
aAdy wanxk to the honour of Russia, literary feme 
haa generally opened the way to political advance-^ 
BieKt. In the earlier periods of Russian litera- 
ture, which can scareely be traced fiutber back 
than the middle of last century, authors by pro- 
fession were altogether unknown in the country ; 
and indeed, until very kitely, it was impossible t# 
gain a subsistence by the p ro s e cution of literary 
pursuits, howeyer successfel. 

Recently, hoWever, a new class of society haa 
aiiaea in Russia, who, in the prosecution of liiera- 
tore and science, follow out an honourable, and 
in aome instances a lucrative, profession, and who, 
1»y ike respectability of their numben, as well as 
tbeir influence over the puUic mind, have attract- 
ed the notice of Government. But while the 
Enperor extends his countenance and protection 
to lite r aiy men, he has permitted several literary 
assodations to exercise |»ivi]eges whi«^ are by no 
■Mane fevourable to the progress of education and 
knowledge. Tbos, by a relation of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, passed on the 25th of July 
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1895, ftU the printoreof the Empire are pro* 
bibitsd, under penalty of coafiscationy from re- 
printing, witboat express authority, the books and . 
memoiFB published by it. The same prohibition 
is made in a regulation of the University of Dor- 
pat, dated 4th June 1820. These decrees, hbwr- 
ever, though not forbidden by Gov^himent, must 
not be considered as affecting the righ&of authors in 
general, or as carrying with them the force of a law* 
In regard to the rights of authors of dram^ic 
works, intended for i^resentation, they are regii/- 
lated by the ordinance issued on the I5th of May 
1825.^ This Imperial Ukaz determines the oUi- 
gatiQUsof each artist, and of each iadiviilual at-, 
tached to the service of the theatres, and fixes the 
rights of the authors and translators of dramatic 
works, as well as the remuneration which shall be 
granted them. 

The present Emperor appears* on the whole, te 
kvour the attempts which are made to impart ior 
stmction to the lower ckases of society. Scien* 
tific and literary men receive considerable encou* 
ragement, and historians and poets of great enu- 
iienoe have recently produced works, of which 
Russia may boast. In the sciences, the labours of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Peteisfaiiii]^^ 
have contributed some valuable memoirs, espe- 
cially on physics. The Fme Arts have received 
ample encouragement from government. Agricul- 
tare is making rapid pregrees in some of the pro- 
vinces ; and travellers often express consideiaUe 
svurprise, at finding the most recently invented ag« 
ricultmal implements in common use, (m the i 
of some of the wealthier uobkmen. 



.Mmt wliile die iatonMl improYement oi iIm 

eoontry is adFaacing with sadi npidUy» the Em- 

pevor hm tOained iin influeo^^ in the geneml po« 

liey ^ Europe, to which the VMt extent of hie 

temtoiy elone entitke him« The amhitiovs da« 

sue ol eonqueet which has too frequently heen 

dwpkyed by tile moaarcbs of that impieiiBe em- 

pire^ hae naturally excited the jealansy of the o- 

ther Eiun^eaa .powen, and led them to devise 

OMtne for preyeatiog the aggrandisement of the 

Enaeiaft territory. On this principle, the triple 

aUiattce in &yofir of the Greeks, was formed, of 

which Bnsein fomed a party. Had Niched been 

aliewed to aid the Greeks^ unconnected with theo»- 

ther powecB, Turkey would probably have been 

ovunmn widi hwdes of Russian soi^ers, and some 

fpetest found for appending it to the already over* 

grown territory of the northern Autocrat. Such 

a termination of the dispute with the Porte would 

hare been productiye of the most disastrous dm* 

sequences to the whole of the nations of Europe ; 

but k is to be hoped, that, by a firm adherence to 

the treaty, Gveat Britain and France will check 

die ambitious designs of the Russian Emperor, 

and at the same time effect the liberation of the 

oppressed Greeks. It was by ido means to the 

honour of Alexander, that he took an active part 

in the plans and proceedings of the Holy Alliance. 

Now, however, by his death, the speU whidi 

bound the unhallowed compact together is brokeA^ 

and a more liberal spirit is rafMdly spreading over 

the continental nations — a spkit which all the 

deists in Europe will be unable to eradicate. 

The war, which hae for sMiie dme been earned 

o2 
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041 between Russia and Persia, is at length tenifii- 
nated, and the former country has gained an ac* 
cession to its tenitbry. The vicinity of the Bri- 
tish possessions in India, to the scene of conflict, 
gave to the war a peculiar interest, bnt the aiarra 
which it excited has passed away, and peace is at 
length restored. It is ranch for tlie interest of' 
Russia, that she preserve a friendly connection 
with Britain, from the advantage derived by her 
commerce. Bnt, smid the vanons changes in the 
political affairs of Europe, the colossal power of 
the North must be strictly watched, and every at»> 
tempt to enlarge her territory, at the expense of 
any other country, carefully frustrated by a ju<^ 
cious policy. It is only by these meuis, that the- 
danger arising from a^ country of such overwhefaa- 
ing magnitude, will be obviated, and the peace 
and prosperity of the European States secured. 
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SPAIN. 



That picture of melancholy wretchedness, of in- 
t^ecinal and moni degradatiooy which everywhere 
meets the eye of the traveller ia the PenuiMilay- 
has been almost nniformly becoming more shock- 
ing since the accession of the Bourhcms to the 
crown of Spain in the beginning of the last cea-^: 
tury. Under Charles II, the last of tRe Anstrian 
dynasty, the effects of a despotic government ware 
sfiiking : but in the reign of Ferdinand VII., they, 
are palpable in every town and in every village of, 
Spain. That unhappy country, exposed to the 
baneful infloence of Monks and Camarillas, has at 
Imigth sunk into a mere cipher in European po- 
licy. Once and' again has Ferdinand vowed to 
his people that the government would be placed, 
cm. a more liberal footing; but equally regardless 
of'hislumour as a man, and his duty as a mo- 
narch, be fearlessly tramples on his most solemn 
pnunisesyand his most sacred obligations. Instead 
of regarding the welfare of the people, as the foun** 
dation of iil political institutions, he recently de- 
clared, that whatever were the wishes of the peo- 
ple, .*' he would never depart from that absolute 
power with which heaven had invested him." 
This determination, however, cannot long be re- 
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tttBod. Tbe peace of Europe, the state of de* 
gndatioa into which Spiun has been sonk, de- 
mand the speedy abolition of these two great so- 
cial deformitiesy Despotism and Firiestcraft. Un- 
der the influence of these scourges, the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula have degenerated into an igno- 
ranty weak, superstitious, race ; and never will 
Spain regain her rank among the nations, until tbe 
absurd despotism of Ferdinand and the Monks 
shall be completely destroyed. 
' No better symptom of the precarious condition 
of Ferdinand's government could bo adduced, thaa 
the fact, that it is necessary, m wder to piesMnw 
the peace of the country, to call in foeeign aicL 
By this system of force, the flame of liberty is Cor 
a time suppressed, but not extiii^;uished ; and »> 
all pvobabiiity, the dme is not hsc distant, when it 
will again burst forth widi terr^ violence, swoq^ 
ing b^oie it the whole host of Jesuits, and Apoe- 
teKeals, and Court retainers, and regenerated Spain; 
shall emeige fom the ruins of her pc^iucal and 
sapemtitious despotism, to raise the character <if 
hw people, and exhibit to the world a nohk» m^ 
stance of the beneficial efieds of liberal institM* 
tions, £ven the military occupation of Sigum hf 
the Fieneh, haa net been sufficient to prev^mt the 
oceasienal display of the spirit of independeaoe 
ameng the people. This has been attributed by 
Jfenliaand, with some degree of justice, to the 
proximity of his territories to the oonadtational 
gowniment of Portugal. There is indeed « ao>« 
dri incompatibility l^ween these two eounlrias, 
which, considering their relative position, cann^ 
long subsist. The Spaniah metiafch, thersAMnib 
awui^ of the inflnence which a liheni goreduawt 
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in their innnecyate netghbourhood migbt have up« 
oa his people exerted himself for some time se- 
cretly to undermine the Portugaeso constitotioD. 
His plans, however, have been happily frustrated 
by the prompt and decided remonstrance of the 
British and French Governments. 

The attempts of the Spaniards to assist and en- 
oo«irage the Portugnese rebels, were incessant in 
the earlier part of 1827. Supplies of arms were, 
secretly afforded by the Spanish authorities, and a 
safe aaylom on the frontier in case of a deiTeat. In 
win did the Portuguese Cortes compUun of thia 
conduct, as being an infringemwit of the law of na- 
tions. Ferdinand reiiised to listeo to the com- 
plaints of a government which he did not recog- 
nise. At length, however, he was compelled, by 
the interference of the French. and English Courts, 
to adopt measures for the disconn^ment of the 
Portuguese rebels, by sending a body of troops to 
the leotttia', with express orders to disarm and dis- 
perse those of the Royalists who sought a refuge 
within the Spanish territories. , No sooner had the 
corps reached their destined posts, than a spirit of 
disaffection began to appear ; and it was not un-. 
til decided steps were taken by the Spanish go- 
vernment, that good order was restored in the 
array* 

Since the period of the restoration in 1629, the 
Spaniards have been prevented by the presence of 
ike French soldiers from any open* display of that 
secret diasatisfiKtion which is generally felt with 
Ferdinand's government. * In various provinces, 
however, and> particularly Catalonia, symptoms of 
tmhnlence have occasionally appeared, threaten- 
ing that province with ail the horrors of a civil 
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wir. In the months of AagvBt and September 
]825y an insarrection bant forth in that quartar 
with considerable riolence. The insurgents at- 
tempted to gain possession of the fortress of T<Hr« 
tosa <m the £bro ; bat their efforts were defeated, 
and they were soon after dispersed. By a carioiia 
coincidence, their attempts were renewed on Tor* 
tesa, bat without suceessy in the same months cif 
1826. 

Last year the phms of the insurgents wer» 
more matured. Under the chiefe, Llobet and 
Trillas, a tlnrd attempt was made to get poasea- 
sion of Tortosa. It was intended to massacre the 
constituted authorities and principal persons in the 
city, and to make themselves masters of the port* 
The insurgent chiefe roused the Royalists, by fooi* 
ishly attempting to persuade them that the King' 
did not enjoy the necessary degree of liberty. 
A ciroukr was immediately issued by the Royal 
Audienda of the pronnce, contradicting the 9^ 
surd assertion, and stating that the King waa im 
the full exercise of his authority. But, notwith'*. 
standing the assurances contained in this circolar, 
the rebel army incre^used to the number of 7000 
men. Prompted by the - monks and apostolieals, 
the insurrection became every day more alwming, 
both from its extent and importance. In regard 
to the views of the Insui^gents, it is sni&ciimt to 
mention, that they considered the abaolute go- 
vernment of Ferdinand as too much inclined U^ 
libesality, and their chief deske was to see the 
Inquisition restored, and all who had filled office 
under the Cortes banished. 

The grand insurrectionary movement, it was 
airanged, should take place in the begioniBg of 
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April. At that time, aecordinglyy several insor- 
g)Nii ehiefB appeared at the bead of armed bands, 
aad published proclamatioDS, ia which they as- 
serted that the throne was in danger, and that 
the ccrantry was governed by secret associations* 
Plrompt measures were taken to quell the insur- 
gents, and, in a short time, they were completely 
dispersed. 

As soon as the news of the insurrection reach- 
ed Madrid, considerable alarm was excited among 
the Liberal party, but Uie Apostolicals secretly 
rqoiced, in the ^nght that they would soon be 
able to extinguish the last spark of liberality, in 
the country. Ferdinand, anxious to restore tran- 
quillity, applied, but without success, to the French 
cfStcetu in' command at Barcelona' and its ne%h- 
bourhood, to take measures for the protection of 
his subjects. Government troops were sent against 
^ rebels, and defeated them in several places^ 
capturing the principal chiefs, some of whom were 
siKit. (^ the 30th April his Majesty issued a 
deeree, granting pardon to those who should lay 
down their arms, and retire to their houses. 

The insurrection, thus temporarily suppressed,. 
re-appeared in July, chiefly in the districts of 
Manresa, Vich and Gerona. In this movement, 
Jepe del Estangs, who had been lately pardoned, 
was ihe principal leader, assumbg to himself the 
title of Commandant-G^eral of die Royalist Di- 
visions* Under pretence of religion and an abso- 
lutie King, this General drew around his standard 
great multitudes in every district through which 
he passed. Every day matters assumed a more 
critical and threatening aspect. In the course of a 
hfw weeksy the whole province, with the exc«p* 
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tion of Barcelona and several otlier armed fortres- 
ses, ^as in the hands of the insurgents ; and even 
the troops Rent against tlieni, in several instlinres; 
declared in their taronr. ^ 

Ferdinand, <!eterrained no longer to permit his 
name to be abused for the purposes of revolt, 
published, in the beginning of September, an ordef 
to increase the number of the troops in the garrt* 
sons of Catalonia. At the same time, he autho- 
rized the Governor of that province to grant ait 
amnesty to all the rebels who should lay do'wn 
their arms without delay, except the chiefs ; but 
those who should"* refuse to surrender within the 
time appointed by the General, should be shot 
without mercy. 

It had been industriously circulated by the in- 
surgents, that they were secretly favoured by tlie 
King. In contradiction to this report, therefore, 
the Governor published the instructions which 
be had received from his Majesty, to pursue the 
rebels, and put them to instant death. The in- 
surgents boldly proceeded in their operations, nn- 
awed by the proclamation of the Governor, and 
confident of ultimate success. They issued on the 
8th a manifesto, repeating their determination to 
free Ferdinand from the ill-advisers by whom he 
was surrounded, and who prevented him from 
knowing the real wishes of his subjects. That 
they might conduct their plans with greater effect, 
they appointed a junta of Government, consisting^ 
of the principal leaders, with full power to direct 
the army in every place where the insurrection 
prevailed. 

The Spanish Government' was now semcMly 
slarmed for the consequences of the iasiineetieH 
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m Catalonia. VariouB measiires were proposed 
for tbe restoratioii of peace ; but it was at length 
reselred, that Ferdinand shoald set out in person 
for that province, to convince the insurgents that 
be was wader no controul, but in the free and un- 
fettered exercise of his supreme authority. This 
step was perhaps the best that, in these circum- 
stances, Ferdinand could have adopted. It is asto- 
ntabtng what an influence the presence of a mo- 
n«rcb, weak and pusillanimous though he may be, 
exerts over the popular mind. Divested of regal 
poiap and pt^eantry, Ferdinand is the last man in 
I^Mun, who, by his presence alone, could awe a 
mob into submission ; but his station might sue- 
4!eed in effecting what neither the influence of his 
person nor of bis character ever could accom- 
plish. 

In the mean time, the rebels were advancing 
withont any opposition. After having received 
8000 dollars from the inhabitants of Vendral, they 
Altered Reus on the 9th September with a force 
of 2000 men, and immediately levied contribu- 
tioBB. Emboldened by success, they issned^a ma- 
nifestOy declaring that Ferdinand had forfeited the 
Crown, and proclaiming Don Carlos King. The 
Spanish Government now determined to make eve- 
ry exertion for the suppression of the rebellion. 
Count D'Espagne was appointed Commander-in- 
chief ef all' the troops employed against the re- 
bels. The army of the Tagus was ordered to 
march towards Catalonia under General Sarsfleld. 
The rebels took possession of Vich, which was in 
the hands of the King's troops. In several other 
engi^ements, also, they had proved victorious. 
F 
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The Junta at Manrosa pnbliahed a new procfauiM* 
tion, Btating that it was tbeir wish to reatoro taa- 
quillity, and that the insurgents would lay down 
tbeir arms the moment a sufficient seeority was 
given them by the King for the folfiUnent^of bis 
good intentions. 

Immediately on his arrival in Catalonia^ FenU^ 
nand renewed his decree of amnesty to all who 
would lay down their arms within twenty-four 
hours*, and offered to accede in all reasonable n>- 
spects to the demands of the rebels. His entry 
into Tarragona was hailed with enthusiasm by all 
classes of the inhabitants. It had been the objeet 
of the insurgents, in taking up arms, to have the 
monarchy established on the same footing as be- 
fore the revolution. No sooner, therefore, did 
Ferdinand appear in the midst of them, than they 
received him with applause, imagining that he 
would never punish men who had risen, not against 
him, but in bis favour. The proclamation of par- 
don, issued by the King, produced a good effeet, 
and the more readily, as the rebels were expelled 
from Reus. As soon as it was known at Puycerda^ 
the new head-quarters of the rebels, the town was 
instantly evacuated, and the insurgents proceeded 
towards Vich, the governor of which, on receiving 
the same decree, retreated towards Manresa. This 
latter town determined to hold out to the last. 

The influence of Ferdinand s presence, and of 
the proclamation of the amnesty, were soon per- 
ceived in the surrender of the great majority of 
ihe rebels. Some, however, of the chiefs fled to 
the mountains, and refused to yield obedience to 
the Royal authority. Ferdinand issued orders ibr 
the preparation of a correct list of all the insur- 
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giBis who miTrendeved«>*« step witk whicli many 
were bo displMsed, that they repented of their aub- 
nusMon. 

AU the exertions of ihe monarchy however, t» 
pttt an end to the insurrection, proved onavailing. 
The rebel troops were still of sufficient strength to 
defeat the forces of General Monet, and compel 
them to retire and narcb on Manresa. The Count 
d'Espagne, tee^ on Ms retmii.to Vich, was attack- 
ed bfft hod/ ef insergents in ambuscade, -who 
maintained tlusir gronnd for some time with great 
wgoor, biBt were at length dispersed* With the 
Tiew of terminating the rebellion as soon as pos- 
sible, by prerenting any great accession to their 
strength, praclamations were issued by the Cap»- 
tain-genend of Catalonia to disarm the whole pe- 
pwtoion. The rebel chief, Ballester, having been 
arrested, was executed at Tarragona. 

It wae absolutely necessary, that Ferdinand 
should adopt severe measures for the suppression 
of tke rebellion, as the French government had re- 
solved to witlidraw their troops from the country. 
Towards the middle of November accordingly, 
all the French troops stationed at Barcelona, 
i|«tted that place, on their return to France. But 
^iB appetfs to have been an insulated measure, 
i{nite unconnected with the general abandonment 
ef the Peninsula by the French army. To pre- 
serve the peace of Catalonia, Ferdinand resolved 
to remain for seme months in Barcelona. To- 
wards the end of the year, however, the insurree- 
lion again bofst fortb, headed by Jeps del £s- 
tangs, and bands of insurgents appeared in Valencia. 
They were attacked by, the troops from Tortosa, 
which had recrossed the £bro for that purpose ; 
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Imt the rebel araiy was so numerous, that it k^ 
its ground with surprising vigour. It will be yery 
difficult, in the present state of the Spanish govern-' 
ment, to preserve the country from being exposed 
to civil dissensions of every kind. An absolute 
monarchy, a degrading superstition, can give rise 
to no other feelings among the people than dis- 
content and disaffection. Every attempt to en- 
lighten the people is completely discouraged ; and 
hence all their efforts to release themselves from 
tibe political thraldom to which they are subjected, 
only exhibit their moral weakness and unfitness to 
enjoy a state of freedom. Could the influence of 
the priesthood be diminished, and knowledge dif- 
fused among the people, there might still remain 
some hope of unhappy Spain. 

If such be the state of tho country, though sub- 
jected to the occupation of the French troops, the ^ 
prospect is dismal when they shall have marched 
for France, as they are expected to do, in the 
course of a few months. Should a general insur- 
rection then occur, the pusillanimous Ferdinand 
has not power to resist. Through want of pay 
and provisions, discontent prevails among bis own 
troops, and little assistance can therefore be ex- 
pected from them. Should he depend on fo- 
reign aid, it is more than probable, in the present 
state of Europe, that he would find himself unbe- 
friended. No government will undertake to sup- 
port a monarch, who has already shown himself 
unworthy of the situation he holds, and destitute 
of every claim, either to tlie respect or the confi- 
dence of his people. 

Under such a government as that of Spain, the 
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sdeoccs and arts will never flourish. Some fee* 
ble attempts have been made, especially by the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, to awaken 
m the Spaniards a taste for the cultivation of li- 
terary pursuits ; but all their efforts have been 
hithcHTto iuneffectnal. That institution has, to its 
hoQour, made many successful inquiries into th^ 
early history, both civil and literary, of the 
cowtry. At present, Spanish literature, indeed^ 
may ^ resolved into the researches, which the 
few Spaniards, who {wosecute literature, have in- 
stituted inio Spanish antiquities; and perhaps the 
publication of the ancient glories of Spain, may 
awaken in her degraded sons, that patriotism and 
diivalrous spirit, which may animate them in 
daiming their rightful independence. 
, It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the 
abeolute Ferdinand, who has considered knowledge 
as dangerous to the throne, issnecl in the early 
part of ibe past year, an order to M. Gomez de la 
Corsina, and several oth^ writers, to prepare and 
publish a Biographiml Dictionary, including no- 
tices of all the Spaniards who have distinguished 
theiaselves from the remotest period, to the end 
of 1819. That the editors might perform their 
task with the greater accuracy and ease, the King 
has also given them free aecess to all the records 
apd libraries of the kingdom, and commanded the 
authorities and heads of corporations, to furnish 
them with all the documents which may be in 
their possession. 

In Spain, degraded though it be in a political 
point of view, great efforts are made by several 
patriotic institutions, to promote l!be wefiare and 
p2 
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happinefis of the people. In Valencia, for exam- 
ple, one of those associations is established, which, 
since the period of its first formation, in the end 
of the last century, has been unceasingly fulfilling 
its original intention of difiliising elementary in- 
struction, improving industry, manufactures, com- 
merce, navigation, fisheries, and rural economy. 
A cabinet of natural history, and a collection of 
machines, are connected with the establishment. . 
It is pleasing ^ to observe, that such a society ex- 
ists in the town where, dming the past year, more 
than one instance of priestly domination has oe- - 
curred. 

The only literary production of importance 
which has recently appeared at Madrid, is the 
Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of Spain, 
and Portugal, by Dr Mignano, which is at pre- 
sent in course of publication. This great work, 
which it is calculated will include 26,000 articles, 
will, when completed, afford much valuable infor- 
mation as to the topography, natural productions, 
and literary status of every part of the two king- 
doms it embraces. 

In conclusion, it may be noticed,, that the per- 
nicious influence of an illiberal priesthood, is the 
principal cande of the ignorance which prevails in 
the Peninsula. The people are precluded from 
every source of information, and even taught by 
the priests, that knowledge is inimical to the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of the country. In pur- 
suance of this intention to arrest the progress of 
knowledge, not many months have elapsed since 
the Archbishop of Toledo published, in his dio- 
cese, an edict, prohibiting the people frond the use 
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of everjT kind of books, except prayer-booke. All 
foreign workg, all the French and English Jow- 
nak, are also forbidden. At the request of this 
Bishop, the Minister for Foreign Afliurs at Ma- 
drid, has requested the Ambassadors from the va- 
rious countries, not to allow the Joomals thej re- 
ceive to be read in the capital. 
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PORTUGAL, 

The present sitnation of Portugal is of singalar 
importance. For many years past, the cause of 
Absolute Monarchy has been tottermg in that 
country, and now it has, at length, giren place, 
with the consent of the monarch, to a Constitu- 
tional form of government. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, from the fluctuating nature of public 
opinion, and from the power of Spanish influence 
in perverting the minds of the nobility, whether 
the more popular system will long remain in a 
state of security. 

The diversified changes which the Portuguese 
Government has undergone, may be viewed, in 
connexion with Spanish politics, as having given 
rise to the glorious independence of the South 
American States. From the year 1807, when 
King John VI. was compelled to embark for Bra- 
zil, leaving his dominions in Portugal in )he hands 
of a Regency, may be dated the commencement 
of ifliportant changes in the policy both of the Old 
and the New World. On his arrival in his South 
American dominions, the Portuguese monarch 
established Brazil as a separate kingdom, and ^ by 
opening the ports, encouraged a system of free 
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eemnieroe with all lutions. The tpirll of iode- 
pendence which invariably attends an enlarged ac* 
qnaintance with men and manners, soon spread 
am<»ig the Brazilian people to such an extend that 
thongh invited to return to Europe in 1816» King. 
John judged it necessary, to the maintenance dl 
his authority, that he should remain in Brazil. 
Portugal, on die other faand^ Segan to fe^ the dis* 
advantages arising from the monarch's absence. 
Far from the seat of govermnent, ihe power of the 
Regency was gradually weakened, and, on almost^ 
every point, great inconvenience was ezpeijeneed- 
from the delay occasioned before the will of the* 
King could be ascertained. The resources o( the 
country, besides, were in a great meeeure ex-. 
hausted by the demands made upon it to support 
the war between Brazil and the provinces of Ria 
de la Plata. These circumstances raised a spirit 
of discontent among the people, whicfa» however,, 
did not fully display itself till the commencement 
of the Spanish Revolution in 1820. 

The Regency now perceived that matters wera 
i4>proaching to a crisis, and» therefore, to avert the 
tkreateniag danger, resolved, by the advice of 
Count Palmella, to summon a Cortes for the re- 
dress of grievances and the reformation of ab u se s . 
Nothing, however, could check the revolutionary 
spirit. Anxious to restore peace in Portugal, the 
Count sailed for Brazil, with a view to represent 
to the King the alarming' state of the country 
On his arrival, the enlightened minister advised 
the monarch to yield so far to the wishes of the 
pf{ople, as to send his sop, in the capacity of Vice- 
roy, to Portttgaly with a .constitutional cbaiter. 
While tbis subject was under cQQiMden^iop, tl|e 
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BctaUian reTolittaoa broke out in 1821^ md cii* 
Porti^ese conBtitation, at the desire of the peo* 
pie, w;^ readily adopted by the King and hii aon. 
After harii^ auffiired great perplexity of niind^ 
dM Fortngaese monaich, at lei^^fth, resolved to 
set aail for Lisben, leaviog Doa Pedro as Vice- 
n»y in Brazil. Immediately on his anind ia 
the Tagufl, on the Sd July 1821, he was tmkea 
priioaer. The revolutionary Cortes then dmnand- 
ed the relwn of Don Pedro to Portug^ ; \m% 
tfM BcmziliaBs, emhracmg the opportuiity to aaaert 
tlwir independence of ^ moUier conn^, insist- 
ed that he sboukl assume the crown of Braadl. 
He wisely adopted this latter step, aad according* 
ly prodauned the iifdependence of the Bnusiliain 
empira ; but neither its freedom, nor its separa* 
tion firom Portugal, was recognised in £nrope» 
nntil the treaty formed by the mediation of Eng* 
land, iras mttfied at Lisbon in Norember 1825. ^ 
iUier the establishment of the constiimUott in 
Portugal^ many were sdll secretly prepossessed 
in fa;re«r of royalty, and anxioasly waited a hi» 
▼oamble opportunity to effect a counter^Teroin* 
tien. The maich of the Fimoh army into Spain^ 
in 1823, to support the rights of Legitimacy, m* 
enun^fed them accordingly to revolt ; and they 
soon received a powerful accession to their cauae^ 
IB the Infant Don Miguel, the King's second son* 
A laige body of the people now appeared to fa* 
Vfur the Royalist &ctioQ'; and it is not improbable 
that the constitution would have been soon over* 
turned, had net the King happily proclaimed a 
l«ee governmeiit. A Constitutional Junta waa 
then established, to dmw up a charter* Tfau they 
MeompUshe^ in the course of e few months^ te 
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tbe flttiBfcetion <^ die King ; but diis chftrter irm 
never prooidgated* 

la 1824, a stepAge attempt was made, appa- 
xeody at the instaBce of Don Miguel, to infnn^ 
vpon die personal liberty of tlie soTereign, whidb, 
however, he dezteroii$ly evaded, by talmig refuge 
ma board an English war slup, in the Tagns, where 
he BBCoeeded in recovering his antlKMity. 

At diis time, the agitated fiftale of the pnbKte 
fioind imperMmdy called for some coneiUatQiy u^ 
raageraents <m the part of the King. On the 4tli 
June, accordingly, he issned a jwoclamation, di» 
solving the Constitutional Jnnta, restoring the an^ 
dent monarchy, and promisiDg to summon a Cortea 
for the promoti<m of the public good, in its most 
extended sense. This measure, had it been spee^ 
]y put in execution^ mig^ have been of great ad^ 
vanti^ to the nation ; but as no time was fixed 
for the meeting of the Cortes, little hope could ha 
entertwned, even of its ultimate accomplishitient* 

The distiacted state of Portogid, for some time> 
<tew off l^e att^tion of the King from the im'* 
portaat diange which had ocearred in Brazil. That 
country had become independent, and Don Pe* 
dro been declared Empenv* King John at first 
remonstrated with his son, but to no pnrpose; 
«id at length, after a protracted negotiation^ he 
agreed to follow the advice of 'England, his ancient 
ally, by a full recognition of the independence 
and separation of Brazil^ As, however, a ques* 
tion might afterwards arise, whether, by this treatyv 
D<m Pedro did not lose all title to the crown bf 
Portugal, the King took the precaution, both in 
his first letters patent, addressed to the Braztliar.s, 
and in the second, addressed to his Portuguese 
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fldbjectB, of mentioning the name of Don Pedro, 
under the designation of his heir and snceessor. 

On the lOth of Mareh 1826, King John VI. 
died at Lisbon. A few days before his death. He 
had appointed a temporary regency, consisting of 
his daughter, Donna Isabel Maria, and a conncil, 
with the view of conducting public affairs during 
his illness, or in case of his decease, ** until the 
legitknate heir and sncceqsor to the crown should i 
make other provision in this respect. ** The rev < 
gency aeeordingly lost no time in eommuniciiting < 
to Don Pedro the intelligence of his lather's death, i 
-The new sovereign now found himself in a pm^- . 
plexing utuation. Though the acknow]ed|;«d ( 
ancoessor to ^e Crown of Portugal, he was the i 
equally acknowledged Emperor of Brazil, which, ( 
by treaty, he had recognised as not only indepen- i 
d&atf but as a separate kingdom from that of 
Portugal. A breach in the order of succession, 
was therefore inevitable, and the right of declar- 
ing in what line the succession of both Crowns 
should run, was obviously vested in Don Pedro 
himself. In virtue of this right, therefore, which 
was still undisputed, he determined that his son, 
the Infant Don Sebastian, should remain in Brazil, 
as suceeesor to the crown of that empire, and that 
hia daughter, Donna Maria, should ascend the 
throne of Portugal. 

The state of tiie public mind in Portugal, at the 
time of the King's death, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that a free government should be establish- 
ed. In these circumstances, Don Pedro, anxi- 
ous to restore tranquillity to that long distracted 
eonntry, issued a constitutional charter, and con- 
firmed the regency appointed by his father, till the 
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eaostiliituHi »bonId be fHroebamed. The cbjoier 
w«A conveyed to Lisbon by die haads pf th^ 
Bntisii ambasMdor, Sir Charles Stuart. la the 
following month, the new sovereign abdicated the 
crown in favonr of his daughter, then in her sixth 
year ; but as mattefs were still in an unsettled 
state, he refused to consider the abdication as 
valid, or to H&kd his daughter to Portugal, until 
be should ascertain that Jthe constitution had beeft 
sworn to, and until th» espousals of the young 
Queen with her uncle, Don Miguel, had been so^ 
lannly celebrated, and the marriage concluded, i 

As soon as the commands of the Sovereign were 
received in Lisbon, immediate «tepB were taken bjf 
the Regency to put them in execution. The Con« 
sUtution was proclaimed, the Regency reinstalled^ 
the elections commenced, and at length the Cortes 
assembled at Lisbon on the 30th October 1826. 
On the 5th of that month, the Infanjt Don Miguel, 
took the oath at Vienna to the Constitutional char^r 
ter, in the presence of the Portuguese Ambassa* 
dor Extraordinary, Baron de Villa Seca ; and oi| 
ihe 29th, on the arrival of a dispensation from 
Rome, the promise of marriage was celebrated be* 
iween Don Miguel and Donna MariiEt the young 
Queen. 

Though the right of Don Pedro to the throne 
of Portugal, had never been hitherto called in ques* 
tioo, yet no sooner did he, in the exercise of his 
right, grant a free constitution, than the validit^f 
of his clidms to the crown began to be denied. A 
partv of considerable influence, aided and abetted 
by the mfluence of the Queen Mother, opposed 
the establishment of the Constitution. They ar-^ 
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gned/widi considerable plausibility, that, as Em- 
peror of Brazil, Don Pedro stood in regard to Por- 
tugal, in^ the situation of a foreigner, and had 
therefore lost ail right to the throne of that king- 
dom ; and that Don Miguel, as next in suceession, 
was the only legitimate heir of the Portug^aese 
crown. Considerable bodies of troops under their 
influence, now rose in rebellion, both in the north- 
ern and southern frontier. The Spanish authori- 
ties, too, it was generally supposed, gave no slight 
encour^ement to the rebels. It was therefore 
resolved by the Cortes to apply for assistance to 
England, the ancient ally of Portugal. The ap- 
plication was readily acceded to on the part of the 
British Government ; and having obtained the con- 
currence of Parliament, they sent a body of troops 
to Portugal, with a view to extinguish the re- 
bellion. 

. The rebels in the meantime, were making rapid 
advances in the north, and having conquered Bra- 
ganza, were marching in December towards O- 
porto. Considerable alarm was felt at Lisbon, for 
the safety of the Constitution. All anxiety and 
fear, however, were dispelled on the publication of 
Mr Canning's Speech, delivered in the House of 
Commons, on the discussion of the affairs of Por- 
tugal. The' noble sentiments conveyed in that 
oration, revived the mmds of the Portuguese, and 
confirmed them in their adherence to the new 
government. Almost as soon as the intelligence 
reached Lisbon, that they would receive the assist- 
ance of their allies, and only ten days after appli- 
cation had been made, British ships, to the great 
joy of the Constitutionalists, entered the Tagus 
with a laiige supply 4>f troops. Despatches were 
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. abimt 1^ ssme line sent to the BrilUk An^MMa- 
dor at Madrid, with orders to remonstrate with 
Ferdinand, on the protection and bncouragement 
given to the Portngnese rebels, and to state, that 
onlees the Portuguese charter was acknowledged^ 
England would be compeUed, however reluctant- 
I7, to commence hostilities against Spain. This 
ultimatum was supported by the French Govern- 
ment) which threatened to withdraw their troops 
from Spain, unless Ferdinand complied. 

The Spanish monarch, perceiving that resistance 
to thci wishes of both France and England w^s 
v$an, at length reluctantly agreed so far to ac" 
knowledge ^e Portuguese charter, as to renew 
diplomatic relations with Lisbon. Had not the 
British and French Governments shown thehr de« 
dded disapproval of the conduct of Ferdinand, it 

. ia h^^hly probable that, besides fostering, arming, 
and equipping traitors to their country, that in* 
fatuated and tyrannical monarch would have CruBh- 
^ liberty in Portugal, and, by the .occupation of 
the country with a large army, would have sub- 
jected it to a military despotism* 

The undisciplined state of the rebel army, ex- 
posed h to d^eat, in almost every engagement 
with the Cmistitutionalists. In the province of 
Alentejo, they were repelled with considerable loss 
by Count ViUa Flor. The troops of the rebel 
i^ief, the Marquis de Chaves, pilkged Lamego, 

. and advanced towards Viseu. Oporto appeared 

. to be in considerable danger, but by the energy of 
the governor. General Stubbs, it was prevented 
from felling into the hands of the insurgents. A^ 
soon as the Governor of Seville understood, th|»t 
the Portuguese Royalists were raising rccnrits in 
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Vmmi he gftte ord^s, in terms of $k» trMtf etui- 
duded between Spiin and Portnga], tbal they 
•i^ottkl be disarmed ; but on bearing this, tbey 
quickly dispersed, ftnd ^d into Portugal. 

The Cortes at Lisbon was prorogued on the 23d 
'December ; but, before the Session closed, a rote 
'«f thanks was passed, in the name of the Portu- 
guese nation, to the firiUsh Sovereign, Cabinet, and 
people, for the prompt and efficient aid which had 
been afforded them. 

Encouraged by the partial success he had al- 
i«ady gained in the course of his n^otiations, the 
British ambassador at Madrid now demanded that 
Fer^nand should disarow every thing datm by the 
Spanish authorities, in favoar of the Portagaeae 
rebels, and also change his ministry. The Spa- 
nish monarch absolutely refused the latter de- 
mand ; and, in answer to the former, he stat#d, 
that it was his intention to send 8000 men to dm 
finmtiers, widi the view of disarming the kmr- 
gents who should attempt i^ take tefage b Spain. 
However well disposed Ferdinand might he, to 
yield in every pomt to the wishes of England and 
France, he was probably restrained by the mflu- 
ence of the violent or Apostolical party, whose ab- 
honenoeof liberal institutions is deep-rootedr' The 
Sjpanish ambassador at Lisbon, Count de Caaa 
flor, had been susp^ded from his fuacllons, in 
consequence of the support given by Spab to the 
rebel party. In a note of the 18th December, 
addressed to the British ambassador, it was stated, 
that Ferdinand would receive at Madrid, a public 
agent from Portugal, as soon as the Spanish envoy 
was restored. The diplcnnatic relations of the two 
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I wefe now therafore renewtd; and bma- 
tetB aflsnmed a fayonraUe appearance. 

Towards the end of the year, the rebels met 
with a severe defeat at the Bridge of Amirante ; 
they then crossed to the sonth of the Douro at 
I^ de R^oa, and went through Lamego south- 
east, towards Guarda and the Spanish frontiers. 
Small parties ravaged the wine districte of Upper 
Beira. At Valladolid the rebels were repnlseid in 
several engagements, and driven towards the fron- 
tierB. 

in the commencement of 1827, though the Bri- 
tish minister still remained at Madrid, every thing 
seemed to indicate an approaching war. The A- 
poetolieal party called loudly upon Ferdinand not 
to yield to the desires of England ; and, therefore, 
he remained inexorable in his determination not to 
.ree<^ise folly the Portuguese constitution* Ap- 
parently unawed by threats, or by the decisive 
etep which had been takcm by the British gorem- 
nent, in sending troops into PDrtugal, he was ao- 
tively preparing means of defence* Troops were 
nwrdiii^ in great numbers towards the frontiers, 
.and a detachment was sent to the camp ^ of San 
Aoque to watch Gibraltar. 

As the British troops had been landed in Pop- 
tagal, principally for the purpose of defending.it 
agmmt foreign invasion, and no such emergency 
had yet occurred, they were chiefly employed in 
fMTotecting the towns where British residents were 
eitnated. The • constitutional generals, Villa Flor 
and Claodiusj endeayoured to resist the progress 
of the rebels ; but the activity and energy of the 
Marquis de Chaves enabled them firmly to main- 
q2 
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tini ih«ir grotttid. As ad<m, howerer, m th» ki- 
telligence of ihe arrival of the British troops bad 
reached the rebel army, a general oonsteniatioo 
began to prerail, from which H never afterwards 
folly recovered. 

Naturally jealous of ^kt Spanish cordon, tfae 
' Ptortngaese goveniment put the province of Alen- 
tejo, on the right bank of the Graadiana, into a 
state of defence. The Spanish army chiefly ocen- 
pied Badajos and Salamanca, the fmner as hmm; 
the part of the Spanish frontier nearest to Liaboa ; 
the latter, as affording an opportunity, in case of 
war, of joining Uie Royalist army at Beira. To 
obviate the sospidons of an invasion, which iMMi 
arisen in the ndnds both of the British and Porto* 
gnese, Ferdfaiand published a manifesto dis dai i 
ing all intention of attacking PdrtogaL Tfaia pio- 
tdamation, however, had not the desired e&ct. 
The fact, that uistead of 8000 men, there 
doable ^t namber extended along the 
^ Portngal, was sufficimit to convince the Po 
gnese that something more was intended than ' 
profewed; Their preparations for defimea, t hsio * 
ibre, ware not in the sKghtest degree nkaed. 
The rebels, though still secretly aided by the A^ 
fostoiical party in Spain, were so weakened by 
frequent deseitions, that they were defeated in i^ 
tnost evcfy engagement ; and, in the beginnii^ of 
the year, were cmnpdled to retire from Visen. 

The Session of the Cortes was opeaed at Lisp- 
boa on the 8d January, in ^m naaM of the Ra»> 
ffent, by the Bkhop of Yisett, in a speedi charap* 
tensed by moderation and prudence. He very 
wisely caQed upon .the CSunnben to promote k 
the nation a spirit fH union in opposing the ene* 
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of libcity : and aevvr wm nick nt tdfide 
I iWMoiiable. So diTkbd, indeed^ wat the o- 
L of the army, that Manhal Bemfordy who 
appointed CoBunaader^in-chief, was in eai»- 
stant dread of a revolt in every detachment that 
was tent against Ae Royalkts. 

To show his dtspleasare at the obstinate oaia- 
dnet of Ferdioaady the Kinf of France gave of^ 
dere, for the immediate departw^ of the SwiM 
Body Gttaids from Madrid. That brigade, ac- 
cordingly, left the city for France on the 1 1th 
Jamury. A coimcil (k ministeray assemUed oft 
that day to prevent their departmre, bat in vaio. 
This decided step, on the part of the French Go- 
vemmenty displayed the absardity of those m* 
BMmrs, which asserted it to be the secret inteaitioft 
iif Chailes to ud the Spamards* 

The Fortugnese constitationalistB direeted their 
ibftses dnefly towards Spanish Bstremadmra. Every 
Ihinyaeeawd to bear a warlike app earance* S»- 
vwal English vsssels steered tbeir conse towards 
Gibraltar. The rebels, meanwhile, wen in a des*- 
peittte condition. By the vigorons oppoaitien of 
Generals Villa Florand Chmdins, the Marqms db 
Chaves was eompelled to retrsat. This he at- 
tempted to do^ in a north-eastern direetion, bat 
without success* On the 9th Janoary, they ware 
again deisated in an engagement, and thrown back 
upon the Spanish irontier* Tins battle occurred 
a* Comches de Beim, a considerable diataace te 
tiie north-west of the Meodego Rivec Consoi* 
qw nce s of considerable importance followed thai 
vistory. Almeida was re-ocenpied by the conaii^ 
tntionalists, and the rebels, completely disoonrsf* 
ad, took rsfoge on the SpaniBE frontier «i the 
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IMi ; bfBt General VMh Flor etopped on the H- 
•nits of hta own couatiy. The rebel amy were 
aow almost completely reduced, and their opera- 
4»oo» were confined to the province of TrasHM* 
montes alone. 

In Lisbon, the presence of the British troops 
•awakened jealovsy in the minds of some adherents 
of the Royalist party, in consequence of wlueh, 
•eTeral soldiers were massacred in the streets. To 
^^▼ent such oocnrrences, the Princess Regent i»- 
aned a decree, giving positive instructions . to tlie 
Intendant-genend of Police for guaitling i^aittst 
Jtheir repetition. 

< Towards the middle of January, the English 
ambassador complained to Ferdinand, that the 
Spanish authorities still persisted in assisting the 
rebels; and that, on the 1st of the month, the 
Oovemor of Ciudad Rodrigo had delivered, to 
^mmissaries from the Marquis de Chaves, ten 
pieces of cannon, with their caisoons and ammum- 
tion. in answer to Mb complaint, M. Salmon, 
the Minister for Foreign Aflairs, addi'esaed a note 
to Mr Lamb, expressing the indignation of Fer^ 
dKnand at the conduct of the Governor of Ci«dad 
Rodrigo, in disobeying the orders sent him to dGs- 
ann the Portuguese reb^ who had* escaped into 
ihe Spanish frontiers, and to send them forty 
leagues into the interior. The note also stirted, 
that, in consequence of his negligence, he had 
heen recalled, and was about to be tried by a coua* 
eil of war. The ambassador replied, that he had 
rirsady made the English Government acquaiated 
with the facts alluded to, and that he would send 
the note along with his first despatches. 
^ The peace .of PM'tngal was now almoat com* 
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^leMly Stewed. Few ef the rdbeb yet fenuwitd ; 
aad though a feeUe attempt was miide in the be- 
gioDing of Fabrnaiyto muprise Oporto, by tbe 
actire vigilance of Comit Villa Flor, they wefe 
preyented from accbitiplishiiig their pnrpoee^ and 
compeUed to retreat. They still continned for a 
.shMTt tiiae to make feeble efibrtis but they weie 
vepoleed in an actioa which to«ri£ place at the for- 
tified bridges of Porto» Fkado and Burcellos, and 
driyvn at the point of the bay<Hiet towards Gallt*> 
da. The pnnnit eontinned ^1 day, and 800 pii- 
aonna were taken, besideB two pieces oi canaoo. 

Thongfa the speedy termination of the inannec* 
tion seemed every day to become more probable, 
the country was in a state of coandeiabla danger 
from aeoet (actions* It was theiefoie resolved ia 
the Chamber of Peers^ to present through the 
Regent^ a respectful request to Don Pedro, that 
he would BMid to Portugal the young Quean 
DoMia Maria II.; whose appearance they auppoa- 
mdf would draw round tbe throne all the memo 
ben of the Portuguese finnily. 

In the beginning of March, the rebels in Tras* 
oa-iBoates were in consideraUe numbers. They 
medilated an attack np<m Oporto, as the British 
army had not marched fiutber than Coimbnu Soon 
alter, howerer, they were ^parsed, and chased to 
the Spanidi frontiers, where they were disarmed, 
aad sent to a depot in the interior. The brigade 
of the British army, at Coimbra, then marched in 
eepaiate divisiona on the 5th ; one for Viaeu, and 
the other for Leiria. This movement was, pro- 
bably, intended to occupy each stations as wonkl 
prevent any renewed attack on the part of the re- 
bria* TrsflHwmoutes was new in a disturbed 
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ttsle. A greal part of the inhabhanto had flejA 
•long with the rebels to die Spanish frontiers, and 
those who remained were in a very destitate con- 
dition. 

The Spanish Government having got possession 
:of the principal leaders of the rebel army, sent 
ihem under an escort to the French frontier. 

- This step clearly intimated the pacific disposition 
of Ferdinand. As a still farther proof of his sin- 
cerity in adopting a less ob^ectioni^l^ line of po- 

• licy, he recalled his AmbaoBador at the Court of 
France, who happened to be friendly to the Apos- 

>tolical party, and substituted in his room one of 
. more moderate principles. 

In the course of April, the public mind was 
: thrown into a state of great anxiety, by the de- 
dining health of the R^ent. The Royalist party, 
:it was generally thought^ would take advantage of 
i.the Regent's death, should it happen, to ^ect a 

- eounter-revohition. To present any such occur- 

• venee, therefore, a considerable part of the British 
army was stationed, in and near Lisbon. 

The conduct of Ferdinand now assumed a 
threatening appearance. Orders were iBHSued for 
,the augmentation of the Spanish troops on the 
. frontier. In answer to the representations made 
K to him on the subject, he replied, that it was bc- 
. casioned by the advance of the English army to 
the Tagus, and the concentration of the Portn- 
> guese army near Yiseu. 

Towards the end of ihe month, considerable 

• alarm was excited by the revolt of a regiment gar- 
risoned at Elvas. It was, at lengdi, attacked and 
dispersed by the rest of the troops, under the 

. command of the governor, but not wi^ut consi- 
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dmble slaughter. As soon as the news reached 
the capital, troops were sent with all speed, under 
the command of General Villa Flor. Afraid that 
the example of the troops at Elras might be fol- 
lowed by a portion of the people in Lisbon, the 
British troops Were immediately concentrated to- 
wards the capital. 

Aboat this time, the Spanish troops were or- 
dered to march nearer the Portuguese frontier. 
The British and Portuguese ambassadors remon- 
strated with Ferdinand, and, therefore, in accord-' 
ance with their demands, he issued orders that 
the army should retrograde to the same distance 
from the frontier with the British and Portuguese 
troops. 

In consequence of a disagreement having taken 
place among the Portuguese ministers, the cabi- 
net was dissolved, and Saldanha, the Minister of 
War, was empowered, in the beginning of June, 
to form a new administration. Great dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the people with the new 
arrangements, and still more, when it was uncler- 
stood that the enlightened and popular statesman, 
the Marquis de Palmella, had refused the appoint- 
ment of Minister for Foreign Affairs. The go- 
vernment of the Regency was every day becoming 
more unpopular ; the spirit of desertion began to 
appear in the army, and, in the beginning of Jnly» 
the Royalist party was eridently gaining ground. 

Important diplomatic arrangements were, in the 
meantime, carrying on at Madrid. The English 
and French ambassadors announced to the Span- 
ish government, that a treaty had been concluded 
between their several countries, which guaranteed 
the Poi:tugui5«e eonstitutioA; In this treaty, whidi' 
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FanUnaod wm 4»Ued iq>oa to sandaon, Qietft Bmn^ 
Uun promised to eyaenate Portugal, and France 
the south of Spain. A, few troops, however^ 
were still to remain in the rieinity of Lisboii^ 
in case of any sudden atteinpt to seize the rekm 
qf government ; .and as an equivalent, Pansplnim 
and Figueras were still to be gairisoned wkb 
French troops. 

The £aaion of the Queen-mother, now entered 
ipto a scheme for placing Don Miguel at the h«ad 
Qf the Government, with the title of Regent, «» 
soon as he had completed his twenty-fifth yew* 
This right they claimed in viitue pf an article ior 
the Constitutional Charter, which enacts, that dnr* 
ing the minority of the sovereign, the r^pMicy. 
shall belong to the nearest relative, according to 
the order of succession* Bu1« besides that the 
auditions laid down by Don Pedro had not been 
fulfilled, aa express prpvi^ion of the charti»r prer 
eludes all Idngly authority to the husband of the 
young Quaeo, until o&pring shall arise o«t of the 
pianiage. The ckims of Miguel were powerfidly. 
supported by the Courts of Spain and Austria, and 
representations were made on the part of botb 
these governments to induce Great Britain and 
France to &vour the arrangement. Enoowagedy 
probably, by the expected return of Don Mige^ 
a slight insurrection began to break out, in the 
beginning of July, in the north of the province 
Tras'os-montes. The insniigents were beaded by 
Brigadier-general Ordaz. Considerable anxiety 
Viras felt in the capital as to the dmsequenoiss 4^ 
^8 movement* 

The unpopularity of the Regency, reedered the 
P^tj in favoor of Don Migi^ every day more 
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^pmrnUeL In tlw atkmnbtmtion itwU; tim fmity^ 
(Aiefly prevailed, a» was clearly shown by tbe ve* 
mavftl of' Saldaaha from office, at the advice of 
Baotoo , a well known enemy of the efaaiter. The 
ofeithrow of the Constitution appeared to be iasi 
apfRtMrehing ; and the Royalists confidently hoped 
that its death-blow would be finally stmdc by the 
arrivul of Don Miguel in Portugal. The pkoi for 
gifiiig him the Rc^iency was now finUy matured. 

Townsde the beguining of August, the Spanish 
ansy of observation approatJied newer the fron- 
tiaiuy apparently to encourage the disaffected. Tho 
Fsitnguese capital still continued in a disturbed 
state ; bnt.^l violent measoree were prevented by 
the presence of the British troops in and around 
ike town. The people weie generally dissstisfiecl 
with iko exehwion of Saldanha firon the ministry^ 
Veouncilbrs remonstnited with the Regnrtr 
it, but in vain. So averse, indeed, did 
Royal Highness appear to the Censtitttlional 
party, that she diemissed General Stubbs^ the gal^ 
ksrt Govevnor of Oporto, and Sampaio, the niili* 
t«f Governor. of Estmnadara, and to sudi atmgth 
w«s« natters carried, ^at Geneval StaUa waff 
etdered to be tried by a court-martial, for havbg 
reqnootod, in a letter, that the Regent would? ie«* 
•ton Saldanha to the minifl^. These harsh 
nieaaaiea alienated the minds mi the people still 
flMMO fimn the Regent ; and, had it not fortanate* 
ly happened that Geaeml Sttibbs was acquitted^ 
it k impossible to say what disastrous consequenw 
eea night have followed. 

Ae sem as intelHgenee had reached Braail, of 
the dangerouB iflncss of the Princess Regent in 
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the earlier piit of the emiimer, and of the i 
ing tlBte of Portugal at that time, Dob Fedr^ 4t^ 
termtned to invest his brother with the offiee of 
Regent ; and accordingly) he wrote him a letter Jta 
that effect. The Sovereign, however, was by bb 
means certain, that, with this anai^ement, thm 
charter would be preserved. He, therefore, wn>t9 
to the English Government, requeating them, to 
use their influence with the Infanta, that the chac* 
tared rights of the people might be kept «itire» 
> Great preparations were now made at Lisbon 
for the reception of the new Regent, who was «k* 
pected to ai-rive in the end of the year. ConaEt 
Villa Real, the Portuguese ambassador to Eng- 
land, arrived at Vienna in Uie beginning of Octo* 
ber* He was authorized by the Cortes, to ntake 
airangements with Don Miguel, in regard to im 
return' to Portugal ; but his Royal Highness atated^ 
that he had no intention of setting out for Lisbon* 
till he received farther instructions from his bMH 
thor. As complete arrangements, however, had 
been made with the English Govemm^it by Doa 
Pedro, and as the full concurrence of the Euro« 
p^an powers had been gained, the new RegenI 
\eh Vienna on the 29th November, for Paris, om 
his way to London. On his arrival in the £ag* 
liah capital, his Royal Highness received the most 
polite attention from the Government. Before hb 
departure for Lisbon, which took place towards 
the end of December, it was generally understood 
that he had received an assurance from the Minis* 
try, that the British troops should be withdrawn 
from Portugal as soon as he arrived in that ooun- 

What may be the result of the elevation of Don 
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t(Rgnei to the Regency, is somewhat donblfiil; 
l«t it is to be hoped, that, by a strict adherence 
to Ae Constitntioaal charter, he will preserro the 
peace, and promote the prosperity of Portugal. 
Should the new* government realize the expecta- 
tions entertained by all classes, it will heal the 
Asensions which for some time past hare harass- 
ed the conntry, and nnito the people in one com* 
iMned effort to sappcMt the constitutional princi* 
plea on which their government is eMablishedy 
i^sinst die insidious attempts of Spanish influ- 
e&ee horn without^ and internal dissensions from 
wicbin* 

Ih ^ke distracted state of the conntry, Itteralnro 
lias made little or no progress In Portugal. The 
<mljf scientific institution holds its sittings at Lis^ 
bon ; and though it ranks among its members men 
Of kfgb attainment in scienee, thmr labours have 
been almost wholly suspended by the political 
etents of the last few years. 
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Thb political Stile of Genoany se^DM to b«r« 
undergone little or no change, during die iMk 
year. The proeeedinga of tbd Diet at Fr*nybrt> 
•a far as we know of tbein> have tamed upon no 
extensive object or matter of general importanneeto 
No allentiott has taken pl%Ge in the comtitatieQif 
of an^ of dioee conalries of the cotolode^atioiiy 
!R4iich already enj^ diis ^vilege ; and tboaa ttf 
which it was denied, ^l reaaaia deprived of it» 
Hie conYOcation of the Prassian States, (Land* 
atapide), and their proceedings, may, however, be 
ci^nsid«red as a step towards accomplishing the 
objects of a representative conslitntion. 

The death itf the aged King of Saxony has 
made no change in the state of that country. He 
was a man by no means of eminent quaNtiee or 
talents, bat of great honesty, and much beloved 
by his subjects* Saxony is ^e only country in 
Germany, in which complete equality in civil 
privileges, is not extended to every denomination 
of Christians ; and here, this exception seems to 
arise from the singalar circumstance, that a coui^^ 
try wholly Protestant, h^ a Catholic Sovereign. 
Whepi the Elector of Saxony, in. 1697, was 
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to be King of Poland, be embraced the 
Catholic faith ; but proviaioDs were made to pre«^ 
teat any (JBurther encroachment npon the Pro- 
teatant interest ; and thoae who belonged to the 
aame Church with the SoFereign, were snbjeeted 
to diaabilities, which have not yet been remored. 
The pneaent Sovereign, brother of the late King^ 
ia said to be more inclined to bigotry, or at least 
to proaelytismy than his predecessor; bat the 
spirit of the country, and the perfect religions 
liberty which is iarared to all classes m it, wonld 
make such an inclination of the King, though ex- 
isting* i^logetber harmless. 

TW progress .of literature and the arts, iu 
Gennaay» duving the last year, bas^ npon the 
vhole^ been satisfiictory ; and we may record 80- 
TSial. effiiMrts made by various governments, as 
well aa by spdetiee and private individuals, which 
a&rd pleaaiiig evidence of a stirring and active 
spirits CpennaDy has beea always distinguished 
amoQg the.Statea of Eorope^ by the difinsion 0i 
leamiQg and iaformatiott over tiie whole coun- 
try, by the eftaWishments formed lor this pur- 
pose in numerous middle-sized and smdi town^ 
and'thB absdnc^ of a pmnt of concentration, such 
aa Englaady France, and other countries, posseA 
ia. their, cupitals. No such metropolis, exercising 
a general sway over literature and the arts, could 
exist in Geri|uuiiy, w^bh, lor numy centories, hse 
been subdivided into various States, the pc^opfe 
and the gov^mqiettts <^ which, have been actuated 
by different and often even by opposite interests^; 
apd .nkhongh such a division has been always coit- 
sidered aa injurious to the eonntry, as ftir as its 
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•deml poMtiMl relaticms are conoemed, H htm 
on the other hand, mdenbtedly excited a ap4rit 
of indepeadeooe and emnlatioD, and eonsequent- 
ly, a BM)re general dieciilnitiofi of knowledge^ 
eTen in the meat remote parts of the eoaatiy; 
From this remark, howerer, we must make an 
eseeptiony with regard to those parts of Ger« 
many anbjected to the Austrian dominion, where 
the progress of the mind is checked by censor* 
■hipi prohibitions, and an exclnsiTe attachment to 
one particaiar system of edncation. 

There have been about twenty nnivenitiea ex- 
isting for many years in Germany, of which the 
greater part are in email towns. The cheapness 
of living in most of the towns, which are the 
eeats of nniTenrities, or of the minor colleges, 
{Gymnasia), place dfee means of acqidring lean- 
ing, within the readi of s iur more mmsevoiB 
body of men, than oan be ^ case in Gieat 
Britain. To tiiese establishments are generally 
Attaehed more or less extensile pnbUo lifaiaiies, 
which afford cny aeceaa, not only to the- atn- 
.dimts, bnt to aU those wlw are desirs«» of itf- 
fSormation. 

Some of the Germanic States haTuig, m later 
years acqnked a greater political impertaneei it 
has been fomd adnsaUe to institute in llieir ca- 
pitals extensive seminaries for the cnltivation of die 
edenees and arts ; among these we may mention, 
first, the University of Berlin, fonnded in the fear 
1810, which may Mrly be said to be «t this ohh 
ment, the meet extensive scientlfie and litemy es- 
taUidmnttt existhig. To sapport this <$phiieti» we 
•hall give here a brief acoowit of the eenrsea of 
kctures; which were delivered there, in the anm*- 
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mmum of list year ;. diirif-oiie covrses oa 

IMvifiity aad die stocUes connected with it, w 

BiM»c«l critiiBiBBiy Chiqrdi histoiyy kc.^ by elerea 

fmt^mon ead Leetiirera* Among the Professor* 

w% dwtkigvifih Schletermacber, the able ti-anslator 

•f Pfaito, and perhaps the most eloquent preacher 

ift GevflMsy^ Dr Marheiaecke, aad Dr Neander, 

well kaeiwA by hie works on Clmrch history. On 

i^mw, foffty-«e¥en eowrses oC lectures were deliv^er- 

•d by nneteen PnolessorB and Lecturers, among 

iHiom we shall only mention Savtgny, who enjoys a 

vioy liigh lepataition on the Continents <m aecouni 

0f llie profound ieaniing he has displayed, in his 

worta on the Roman Law. Thkty*two Profess 

aota and Lecturers deUrered sixty-nine courses of 

Iftatures on Medical Seieace^ Fifteeu courses <hi 

Mental Piulosophy were delivered by eight FtOf 

lesson* The nkost distinguished of ^ese is Pro** 

#sssor H^^, who has pkced himself at the head 

0f a new afibool of philosophy in Germany. 

Weobserte^ that even eoatof that country, his 

mewi begin to be understood by M» Consm, who 

has in a recent editioB of his-wotks, paid him % 

high tiibute of friendship aad esteem. In Mathe- 

matieal Science^ As(roQOBiy,|ce. seventeen eourses 

weiu giTeu, by serea professors. In Physical 

Sctenoe, twenty-six courses, by fourteen professors 

fiadkoturei>B» In Pi^itical Srience, thirteen ooursei^ 

by-safen professcns. la History aad Geogfaphy^ 

^lirtseR eoursesy by six p a o fo s o oys. Of these» Dr 

KItlsr is well known by hist geographical writings^ 

imd Mb lectures oa that sub^t, attract the most 

p i pukr aadi^acee of any ia the^ Uaiversity. Oa 

the History of tiio Fine Arts and Antiquities, &r% 

fumiseff of MWMy b}r two profesaors. On Phir 
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lologyy twenty-sefren ceuraas, hy aeveiileeii pr»« 
fessors. — These courses are aU^dded by Bbomt 
1400 students, none of whom, except foreigueia, 
are received at the University, without having gono 
through their previous studies at a gymDasinm, or« 
in case of private education, without having auln 
jected themselves to an examination as to their 
classical, ms^thematical, and litorary attainmenta* . 

The return to his native country of Alexander voii 
Humboldt, who is not less distingnithed by his lihernl 
sentiments, than for his almost unrivalled scientific 
attainments, has been jusUy hailed, as an occur* 
rence favourable to the interests of science. Witb» 
out bemg placed in an official situation, he enjoys 
the confidence of the King of Prusata, and just 
hopes are entertained that his influence will in- 
sure a still greater share of attention to the iatei- 
lectual progress of the country, on the part of the 
government. Humboldt has now undertaken to 
deliver, in the hall of the Royal Academy, public 
lectures on Physical Geography, which are listened 
to by. a crowd of hearers of both sexes, and oC aU 
ranks, including Uie King and Royal Family. 

A rival to the University at Berlin has arisen 
in an establishment of the same kind at Munieb^ 
a city, which bids fair to be as important to the 
south of Germany, as Berlin is to the north. The 
phin of the University was devised under the late 
King, but its organisation fojrmed one of the first 
acts, of the present King, Lewis L The siae and 
importance of the city, the previoqs existence .qf 
extensive establishments for the cultivatioD -of 
pby8i(»l and medical science, and a public lihmgr, 
which is said to cou^ist of 400,000 volumes, a&rd 
great advantages to the uew institution, and a still 
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grealier in the tibeial policy of the gorernment, 
imder whose protecdon it is placed, and which 
witt undoobtedly insnre its rapid progress. There 
are BOW at Mnnieh) five professors of the Tarioiis 
brmebes of Theology^ (CathoHc), twelve of Juris- 
pradencey sertn of Political Economy, sixteen of 
Mediciney and thirty-six of the yarioos other 
sciences ; OMmy eminent men are among the pro- 
fessors. The exertions of the liberal King of Ba- 
vnria, have not been confined to the University. 
Greet attention is devoted to the general improve- 
ment of the schools, a measnre which was begnn 
so enriy as nnder the late King. The education 
of the cletgy faaa always formed here, as well as 
in the other German States, a chief object of so- 
licitode. Even in Austria, great reforms were 
effected dnring the last century, nnder the ad- 
ministntion of Maria Theresa and Joseph IL, 
and have been, to a certain extent at least, coiv- 
tinued under the present goverament. In Bavaria, 
eeelesiastieal iastmction has been organized so as 
Mi& ettflibte the dergy to keep pace with Uie pro- 
gress «f the age, and to exert a truly beneficial 
infiaenee on all classes of society. 

The taste ftir the Fine Arts, in the present King 
of Bavaria heightened and cultivated by his long 
residence xn ^y, when Crown IVin^e, contri- 
buted greatly to the embellishment of the capital. 
A number of churches (among which one is in- 
tended for Protestant worship) and public build« 
JMgS'are erecting; one of the most remarkable 
wil be that commenced last year, under the name ^ 
jof PinaeoAequty and destined for the reception of 
picinres. The Bavarian Government, has long been 
^ possession of a laige collection of paintings, 
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whtch^ during the political changes in the begin- 
ning of this century, has been much increased, 
partly by die removal to Munich, of the coUeetian 
of Dtt8«el<lorf, bo celebrated for Uie nnmeroos 
works of Rubens which it contains, and partly by 
the evacuation of the yarions monaatenes and <9qo- 
▼ents in 1802, all whose treasures were accanm- 
lated into the puUic library and pietnre-gallety sA 
Munich. From the whole of this collection» whkli 
consists of about 9000 pieces, a selection of- ttm 
most interesting and instructive will now be made, 
and the new Pinacotheque will thus exhibit^ in 
1300 specimens, a very cc^mplete series of WMfka 
of all the different schools. In paintings of Al- 
bert Dnrer, and other artists of the German '^and 
Flemish school, earlier than Diirer, as Vim Eyk, 
Martin Schoen, Schoreel, and Hemmling, it wifl 
afford a richer collection than exists in any otbor 
place. 

The most recent and considerable addition 
made to the splendid gallery at Monicfa, has been 
the purchase of a cc^ection formed by Measra 
Boisser^, and placed for some time at StiMitganI? 
it consists of above 200 very valuable patntings^ 
also belonging to the old German schooi. Litlio- 
graphic impressions of these pictures are now in 
course of publication. We have happened to see 
several specimens of them, which appeared to us, 
in point of execution, superior to any production 
of this art we had hitherto witnessed. 

Another magnificent building, under the name 
of Glt^ihoiequ€f is destined to receive the rick 
collection of ancient sculptures, whidi the Hiifg 
made when Crown Prince, and of which $he well 
known Egean marbles form a part. Hw ceiling 
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flf'S«me of the apartments in thk bwldiitg is 
ypKUfttod in fresco^ under the direction of ComeUns^ 
«rfaa 18 considered as the first German painter of 
the present day ; and whom the King of Bavari% 
iiaiBediately after his accession, created a knighl^ 
in consequence of seeing his fine works. 

Upon the whole, the King of Bavaria has been 
very soocessful in gaining popularity, not only 
among his own people, but over all Germany, 
which the enthusiasm felt, among all classes of the 
ooaimunity in this country fw the cause of the 
Greeks, has given him an opportunity of fwocur- 
ing. The geographical situation of Bavaria, does 
B^ adnut of any political connexion with the 
Greeks ; but the King has attracted general ap- 
probation by the personal assistance he has given 
to diem, in granting them pecuniary supplies, and 
in affbnling the officers of his army facilities ia 
obtaining leave for traveUing to Greece. 

All classes also have been pleased with the visit 
which the King of Bavaria paid to Goethe, the 
oldest and greatest poet of Germany. Without 
any previous notice he appeared at Weimar, on 
the morning of Goethe s birth-day, among the 
crowd assembled in the house of the noble Bard» 
to offer him his good wishes, and the insignia of 
the Bavarian order of knighthood. 

The venerable Goethe still retains that enthusi** 
astic iievotion to poetry and the fine arts, which 
characterized his youthful days. Though oppress^ 
^ with the infirmities of age, he takes a lively in<v 
terest in every literary novelty ; and publishes at 
Stnttgard a periodical work, entitled, <* Art and 
-Anti(piity» " in which he gives his opinion on new 
wwks ia Iberatiire and the fine arts. .. .. ./ 
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• The ammal meetingB of own cultbatiiig tbt 
mme arts and aciences, afford a powerful impulae 
to the general diffusion of knowledge. The 
first idea of such a society seems to have 
arisen in Switzerland, a country like Germany^ 
divided into many small states, and where thoaa 
meetings are well calculated to supply the ab- 
sence of a general centre of civilization* Ger* 
many has followed the example of Switzerland* 
and a society of naturalists and physicians was 
instituted, for the laudable ^purpose of farilitating 
personal acquaintance among a class of professional 
men, who, from the distance of their respective 
places of residence, could otherwise be known to 
each otlier only by their scientific labours. Meet* 
ings are accordingly held, annually, alternately, 
in the south and in the north of Germany, to which 
all those who cultivate the physical and medical 
sciences are invited, and where, for several aw> 
cessire days, papers on subjects connected with 
these sciences are read. The four meetings held 
■oocessively at Leipsig, Frankfort, Dresden, and 
Munich, have been numerously attended by men 
of science from all parts of Germany, except the 
Austrian States. The severer occupations of their 
assembly, are terminated by the higher pleasures 
of social intercourse. Tlie members of the so^ 
eiety hare been kindly received by the local autho- 
rities ; and not to mention ^the focUities granted 
to them for prosecuting the scientific oljects of 
their meetings, they have had every reason to be 
satisfied with the hospitality of the King of Sax* 
ony, and Bavaria, and the late Mr Von Bethmann 
of Frankfort. At Munich, where the last meeting 
was held in Septwaber 18^7, the whole com* 
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fmxff temMng of 170 members, wer^j t^e day 
after the conclution of their 8ct«*ntifiG labours, iii'- 
vited in the King's name, to a dinner in the Royal 
palace, at which the ministera and officers of the 
Conrt presided, and towards the close of which, 
die King himself appeared, to the great satisfaction 
of his guests. 

Literatm*e has been, we believe, as prodnctire 
m usual m Germany dmrini^ the last year. Among 
Ae wtMfiES Reserving particular notice we remark ; 
Biammer*s HiHory of the Osman Empire, a new 
edition of Niebtikr^s Roman Hitt&ryy and a new 
•ditioii of GoeAe's Works, containing Me last ad" 
dilio9U and corrections of the Tenerable author, 
(now in his 79tli year) and which has at his re- 
quest been placed by the United German Govern- 
BHmt, nndinr a special protection against piracy. 
There are also new edidons of Luther and Zuin« 
gli's works preparing. 

The taste for translations iVom the English 
seeflM still to increase. Most of the prodnctions of 
fiBgKsh literature, particularly norels, are transla- 
ted with an astOBishing quidiness. A whole series 
ef the latter, containing those of Sir Walter Scott, 
Cooper, he appear in numbers at a rery low 
price. 

The eeience of Medicine in Germany, has un- 
dergone a remarkable revolution within the last 
lew years. A new sect has arisen, who, adhering 
to the system originally promulgated by Dr Hah- 
liemami at Leipzig, have attained as much cele- 
Inity, not only in Germany, but over the whole 
continent as the followers of Broussais ever enjoyed. 
This theory, to which the name of Homeopathic 
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Medicine has been glven^is founded cm the fottow^ 
ing principle, — thai all the diseases of the fatE- 
man body, provided they are simply internal, may 
be cured in the simplest and readiest way, by liie 
artificial excitation of affections, which have the 
greatest possible resemblance with the existing dit-- 
ease. Tliey give rise to these affections, by the 
employment of medicines which would oceasidn 
in a healthy individual, a disease analogous to that 
which it is desired to cure. By this process, tlie 
preexisting, is identified with the artificisJ disease ; 
and as this last, ceases from the moment that the 
medicine which is the cause of it, has produced its 
effect, the real disease also terminates with it. 
|}ut prudence is necessary in the employment 
of this mode of cure, to sidminister only a very 
small dose of the medicine employed, in order 
to produce only a moderate affection, and yet 
such, as shall be sufficient to transform ihe natural 
ijito an artificial disease. 

This method of cure, faUadous as it must appear^ 
has gained ground in different parts of Germany, has 
been so successful, that a journal has been established 
at Leipzig under the care of Dr Stegel, wholly ap- 
propriated to its illustration. The followers of the 
system are divided into two parties, the one of which, 
declares it to be the' only medical system, while 
the other, considers it as applicable in, a number of 
cases, but not in all. A theory such, as .that now 
referred to, could not fail to meet with powerful 
opponents,* the most remarkable of whom are, Dn 
Jorg and Heinroth at Leipzig, and Wedekindat 
Darmstadt. In spite of all opposition however, 
the system prevails to a great extent in Gertnfuiy, 
and is now rapidly spiea^g in Italy and Russia. 
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Germany Imw had to deplore the lota of seyeral 
distinguished literary men and artists. The cele- 
.bcated astrononoer Bode, died at the end of 1826. 
. He had been destined for commercial business, 
bat his talents for mathematical science and astro- 
Aomy introduced him to this career, in which he 
.soon obtained eminence. He is the andior of se- 
veral esteemed works, and was the editor of the 
iUtroaouical Ephemerides, a periodical well 
known even out of Germany, and with which he 
was occupied till the last day of his life. 

Gbltingen lost one of its oldest and most ce- 
lebcated professors, Dr £. G. EichhcMn, Knight of 
^be Ghielphic Order, audior of some valuable works 
on hbUMry and Biblical criticism. He died in his 
•7dth year, having been a public professor for 
^thirty-nine yeare. 

Wei have also to record the death of Ludwig 
.vaa Beethoven, a composer, whose name has be- 
^eovoe fiEtmiliar wherever music is cultivated. Ha 
outlived, by many years, his great rivak Haydn 
4md Meoart. But the evening of his life was 
.dadcMied by severe afflictions : a complete dea^ 
s^ees not only deprived him of the pleasures of 
^oiciety, hai rendered him unable to en^oy musii^ 
to which his life was wholly devoted : yet, strange 
iis it may appear, he continued till the close of liis 
«Ufe to compose musical works, in -many of which, 
<bis genius still shines in its brightest forms ; al* 
,thoagb it must be granted, that his imagination, 
iiMssiai^-by the evidence of his sense of hearing, 
has smuetimes led h»m into regions, which are be* 
fOiid the comprehension even of those, who are 
able to i^i^preciate the productions of this art. 

Tq thi^ Iffief account of Germany, we shall add 
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a short noitce on Switaerlasd, a cosntiy, of which 
the greater part is closely allied to Genntey, by 
the use, in writing at least, of a commoR lan^a^, 
(for the spoken dialect in most of the Swiss caa* 
tons can scarcely be called German), and by the 
similarity of customs and manners. In a part of 
Switzerland, however, comprehending a district m 
which dnlization has most rapidly advanced, the 
French language is made use of, and has brought 
along with it many French manners and enfitoms. 

The difference in degree of civilization, in all 
•classes in the Swiss cantons, is extremely etrik* 
ing ; and it is to be remariced, that in this raspect, 
the balance is decidedly in favour of the Frotea- 
tant population. 

« The political principles of ihe cantons forming 
the Swiss confederacy, are dso very diffsrent, and 
aometimes almost opposed to one another. Ge- 
neva, the Caitfon de Vaud, Argovia, Appenzett, 
^t Gall, and several others, are distinguished by 
the liberal sentiments of the msyorUy of the popu- 
lation, whilst Berne and some othend, Where tbe 
aristocracy is powerful, are still adhering to miper- 
annnated prejudices and imbued with a profnund 
generation of power, under whatever shape it may 
appear. 

In one liberal feeling however, all the Swisa 
cantons have united in the most {museworthy 
manner,-— in the efforts to assist the sacred cause 
4Kf freedom in Greece. Mr Eynard of Goneva, 
after having distinguished himself by very gene- 
rous donations out of his own fortune, (in one in- 
stance 50,000 francs), and by his great exertiom 
in concerting and carrying into execvdon, varioui 
jplans for the q/wistance of the oppressed Greeks, 
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b»'bMi' placed at the head of all the I^hilhelleiiic 
coniiiiittees formeti in France, Germany and Swtt* 
wriandy and he discharges the important duties of 
this office with the utmost aseal and discretion, 
la the sbiallest cantons of Switserland, and among 
die most remote mountains, in districts almost en- 
tirely inhabited by poor herdsmen, the appeal for 
the cause of ft^dom has not been heard in vain» 
and sums have been collected, which are certain- 
ly large in proportion to the means of the giTers. 

The secrecy which is carefully preserved in all 
the operations of the Swiss Diet, prevents either 
their countrymen or foreigners from receiving in- 
formation as to the statistics of the 22 cantons* 
unless from almanacks, amnimls, or periodical works 
belonging to the different cantons. A work, how« 
ever, has been recently undertaken by Professor 
Bemontni, which will probably obviate this dts- 
advaotage.' By concentrating all the information 
wittdi can be obtained in regard to each cantcm, 
he oqpects, with the assistance of other learned 
men, to produce an interestbg and valuable col-^ 
lection of documents relative to the statistics and 
general economy of Switzerland. This work* 
the first part of which appeared at Basle a few 
months ago, has excited high expectations, both 
on account of the learning of the Editor, and 
the Utility of such a production, if ably conduct- 
ed. 

A great desire for improving Uie condition of 
the population, and for keeping pace with the age^ 
is' prominent in many of Uie Swiss cantons. 
Changes in the legislation, have been proposed 
and executed in several of them, during the last 
■ s 2 . 
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year. la tlie Valais, the ptuiihoMBt of dmdh 
been abotished. The s«bm mmmn baa beoB f 
poaed at Geneva. * Here, and in the i 
ing canton de Vaud» a new code of kwa ia pi»> 
{Mirtng; and the introduction of trkl by jaiy has 
been proposed and strongly racooiaaondAd by Smt 
inondi» Dumont» Labarpe, and e^er diatinguiabflid 
Liberals ; bat we negret to say^ that the cmtrymg 
into effect that measure, has in Genevu hMn p«at<* 
poned, and in Lansaniia entirely refueled* 

In almoat erery part of Swilverlaud, a very 
Kvely intereet is manifeated in organising eat^ 
blishmenta for edacation; and it ia only to be hum 
l^netted that, of late yeara, the Joaittfts bare, im 
aooie of the Catholie cantons, gataed gneat poinaiv 
and bare begun to ezerciae a duigerotta sway over 
iJie tchoolf • The wuU'-koown instttaiiou of M^ 
de Fellenbeig at Hofwyl coniinuea ins flaaviabni^ 
atate. Scboola of arte hare been eutaUiBbad aft 
Zuricfai Berne, Anm, and Ga n o v a. 

We bare already atatad» that the anaaai uaeet*- 
iags for tho advanceaient of edanee and art weea 
fint pn^xMod ia SwitaeriaBd> viwia the lovan of 
iuaeio and other aeienoea, hara long boon in ikm 
habit of aaaembling every year, in diimnt towna, 
for the purpoae of promoting their favourite piiB» 
auits. 

Last year, a plan lor dw foimatian of an Agri* 
cultural Society upon a large scale was organized* 
{t is to be connected widi a society which already 
exists for the etudy of Natnial Hislmy; and oatf 
of ita great obfects will be, the examination of tfaa 
best rural iraf^meats, and the latest diacov 



• We uoflerstand that a similar pfojiosal has iatdy been 
made in Bavaria. 
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in agncaltwr)^ wik peoditr r«» 

to their adtipiion in SwksMrkad* Cofw 

SocifllisB art to be eeHbliehed in «rer]r 



Witbont prafrMDg any poeitive poikicel pw 
{iMe or i Meati iw^ iheam UMtiiige aie aiae raieM 
le tiie 8wm eoufedwtqr in eBtebiklMnf a iMtiar 
UBiiaiiUMiliiiy, aad a mom inliniato eonnaxiop hf^ 
tween the different cantons. 

We are sorry to find in the Catholic cantons of 
the Swiss confederacy, fifty-nine monaBteries, 
sixty-one Bnnncriesy and seyen hospitals for Ca- 
{mchins ! 

The literatnre of Switzerland belongs partly to 
that 1^ France, and pwUy to that of Germany* 
We will not, therefore, giro here any particnlar 
notice of it. Sismondi, we naderstand, is conti* 
mung his History {^France (pablished at Paris); 
but a considerable period hais elapsed since the 
publication of his last Tolnrae. A literary and 
acienttfic periodical, the Biblio^eque Umvertdk, 
which is very extensively drcolaled, has been pub- 
lished for a series of yean in Geneva, and con- 
Aanes to be ooodncted in an able manner. 

Switzeriand deplores the deaUi of Baron de 
Stael, son of tho celebrated Madame de Stael, 
whom, although his father was a foreigner, the 
Swiss are proud to number among their citizens. 
He united distinguished talents — ^which have also 
been appreciated in this country — ^with highly li« 
bcral fselings ; aad great benevolence, aided by a 
rery large fortune, -had placed him at the head of 
a number of establishments of public utility ; so 
that Ins death is to be lamented as a general loes. 
Henry Pestalozzi, who has devoted his whole 
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life to die adTineeiiieiit of edncalioiiy and who^ bjr 
bio theoretical views as well as by his TBriom 
pffBCtieal plans, has exerted a great influence on 
public instraction on the Continent, died at Neii« 
hof near Bmg^, on the 17th Febmary 1827. He 
was horn at Zurich on the 12th January 1745.- 
AmoBg his works, Lienbard and Gertmd, a kind 
of popular novel, has been translated into almoo^ 
all languages. 



EUROPE IN lS2r. 
VIII. 

TH£ KETHKBLAMD& 

Iif the end of the last century, the ancient Re- 
public of Holfaemdy so much celebrated in history, 
fell into the hands of the FViench Usurper. This 
event, though to a certain extent favourable to the 
Gommerdal prosperity of the country, retarded 
its progress in all that was fitted to promote its 
internal improvement. But the union at length 
of the Belgic provinces with Holland, under the 
paternal reign of the present monarch, William I. 
has- given an impulse to the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, which is urging it onward to equal* 
If not to surpsii^, the other European States in ci- 
vili;Eation and rellnement. 

The diief object which the King of the Ner 
tberlands appears to keep in view, is the adop- 
tion of such measures as shall promote the happl- 
tiess of his subjects. Thus cherished by their So- 
vereign, the people are daily making rapid pro- 
gress in intellectual and moral improvement. 
Commerce is prospering, agriculture is improv- 
ilig, the woifcing of mines is cairied on with ac- 
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tiTity, and the different branches of the pnbSc rs- 
yenue are in a flourishing condition. 

It has been generally thought, that by the 
union of Belgium with Holland, and its separa- 
timi from France, its commerce has been some- 
what injured; but the bad effects which were 
apparent some years ago, are passing away, and 
commerce is prospering* Free Trade is encoa- 
raged by the Government to a considerable ex- 
tent, the importation of foreign merdiandize 
being permitted, on payment >of a trifling duty. 
It cannot be denied, ^t from the prejudices and 
▼anity of the people, as well as their attachment 
to old customs, the consomption of foreign m^ 
nufactures is too much encouraged, to the negiect 
of home-productions. As a necessary conse- 
quence, Dutch commerce may still be said to be 
in a state of inactivity ; but the manufacturers 91^ 
beginning to resume their wonted energy, trading 
with those countries from which they are jaot ex- 
cluded by prohibitorv duties. The King pro^ 
posed, in 1826, to the Second Chamber of the 
States-General, a project pf a law in regard to 
the duties on imports and exports. . This propqsial 
has excited great interest in the country; and it 
conflict has ensued between the agricultnial^ mawf* 
fecturing, and comn^iercial provinces,, on the subject. 
It is earnestly to be hoped, that the liberal desi^s.of 
the enlightened Sovereign, will not be frustrated by 
the prejudices and narrow-minded selfishness, of any 
class of his subjects. Commerce has been for sowp 
time ret£u-ded by the unwillingness of the King» 
to accede to the regulations of the C(»fiff:ea» 
of Vienna, in regard to the navigation of tha 
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SimM* The fifsl' article of these rogvktioiM, 
passed in 1815, runs thus :_« The iiftyigaiioft 
is the whole conne of the Rhine, from the point 
where it becomes miyigable, to the sea, hoth in de- 
aeending and returning, shall be entirely free." This 
decree does not compel ^e Goremmentof Uie Low 
Conn^ee to permit the passage of Crerman ships 
through ^ir territory, on the same conditions with 
Belgic ressels, bat the sole intention of the con- 
tracting parties was to procure the abolition of the 
oppressive duties demanded at Mayence, Cologne, 
%c. The commission established for this purpose 
by the Congress, found it difficult to satisfy the 
Slates of Prussia and the Low Countries, as to the 
propriety of the decree. A correspondence on th# 
snli^ect took place between the Goremments of- 
Austria and the Low Countries. At length, byf 
decree of the 10th of September 1826, the King 
ef the Nethtf lands remored all the obnoxious re* 
fttrictions as (ar as. regarded his territory ; and 
is to^be hoped that the other States on the banks 
of the Rhine, will soon imitate his example. 

Still ^ther to promote the commercial prospe- 
rity of his kingdom, this Soyereign has recently 
eonduded a treaty of commerce and nairigatibn 
with the United States of Mexico, which secures 
to the commerce of the Netherlands, the advantages 
granted to the most &TOured nation. He has also, 
daring last year, e£Eected an agreement with the 
King of Sweden and Norway^ providing for the 
tBmpwBTy removal of the barrier which prevented 
tbe vessels belonging to the Low Coantries frojn 
bringing into the ports of Sweden any other ptx»« 
duets than those of their country. 

The popuktioa of tbe Kingdom^of tbe Netiw^ 
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Inds^ itamintiiig Itt present to abniA six mlllioiiB^ tl 
Qtt the increaie, and yet» by a judidous adihinlsfni- 
tkm, pauperwin and crime are daily dimimshing. In 
Belginm there are seven faospitah for iStie poor esta- 
blished at Mons, Hoogstraeten, Kamnr, la, Cnmbn 
mar Brussels, Bmges, Hoorn, and Reckheim. The 
finit was framed at Brogea by M. ChtiHvelin in 
1805. PrisoB discipline has also began to en* 
gage the attention of the public ; and the Society 
in Amsterdam for the ImproFement of the Condi« 
dition of Prisoners, conlmnea, by means of its dif^ 
ferent provincial or local commissions^ to collect 
iafomiiation on the snlject. It is a very enconnig* 
ifig fiset, that thia excellent iiwtittttion has recei^^ 
the countenance of his Majarty; and it is not im« 
probable, that at the suggestion of the Society, 
sepahite prisons will be erected for the reception 
of juvenile delmquents, where, by a process of 
moral training, they may be rendered useful and 
honourable members of society. 

la almost every part of die Neiheriandt «g» 
ricultnral pursuits lins prosecuted with the utmost 
mdustryand activity, sdthough, from dieir jpeculiar 
sitnstMii, the knds are exposed to the ever-threat- 
ening inroads of the sea. A great boon has been 
bestowed in the last year upon the people, by m 
more equital^ division on the pttt of government 
of the land-tax, which has been considered as op* 
preesive in some quarters, and comparatively fight 
in others. The extension of land and water com* 
munication, which is pursued with activity and 
aeal, will no doubt be productive of most benefi* 
cial cenaequraces to the kingdom. A measure 
which strikingly displays the wisdom of the go* 
▼ermaent^ may be obeerred ia the modifications 
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#liich hate been introdaced into the system of lot* 
teries^ with a yiew to their ultimate abolition. 
* The Sang of the Netherlands, in behalf of his 
Catholic sabjects, has at length concluded an a- 
greement with the Pope ; but the stipulations are 
accompanied with certain resenrations^ securing 
the laws of the State, and the respect due to li* 
bertjr of conscience in matters of religion. 

Great improvements have of late been effected 
in the administration of justice, by the division of 
the coontry into circuits, and by the new system 
of legislation, which will soon be brought into ope* 
ration. The French codes of legislation have hi- 
therto, with some modifications, been uniformly 
employed in the Low Countries ; but new codes 
of law, have been drawn up by order of Govern- 
ment, founded however, principally, on the French 
system. The new Civil and Commercial Codes, 
were approved by the States-General in the Session 
of 1825--26 ; the Code of Judicial Organization was 
discussed and adopted in 1826—27, and the pro- 
ject of a Penal Code was submitted last October; 
but, whether it was approved or not, we have not 
been able to ascertain. As some time must elapse 
before these new arrangements will be completed, 
some modifications in the French laws, have in the 
meantime been adopted. The Civil and Commer- 
cial Codes are said to be peculinrly valuable; but 
the same eulogium cannot be passed on the Cri- 
minal Code. Many alterations of the French 
laws have been made in the new system, which, 
instead of being entitled to the name of impnove- 
mbnts, resemble thj institutions of the dark ages ; 
and puntshments have been introduced, which can 
T 7 
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the moral feeiiBga of v^atdtind* 

Tbo progrps^ of ediici^tioQ in the I^ow Conn- 
trieci, 14 ftlUl more rapid th&B In «ay of the other 
Coiitiae»tiil gtateei, aot e^^pting ^von FTimce« 
If Peataloz^ in Swit^erUoBidy 9nd M. Q?dinmro ki 
EraocQi hare endoavoured to iniproyo the sye^teii^ 
of instruotion, by the Introdvo^ioA of proceaae« 
mofo suited to th^ natural pi>oireflA of tt^ hmqan 
mind ; Ao tew indefa^tigahle baire heoi^ the ei^enjioiva 
qf Mi. Jaootot m Belgium ^ ex^tend his 8y»teiD« 
vhichia tomewbat ani^ogow to th^tof P^staJovzis 
iu»d is termed ifa^Vavyo^ ij;ij^7^|f<;<H^ This .plan> 
thcsAS^ vgyadi oppoaed by some levumed mep, W 
hoen rttn»rkid)ly au^ceiiil^l,. «qd biis mot vi|b 
liberal eacoiiragemeiit from Go^emmentn 
. Mnok «^i^»Btion wm fiormei'fy. drawn to 4i« 
8iil||e(^ of education in France, by the Emle of 
a ow fW P f m ; but* by his o^travagpmt pwradoxosy 
tb»t celebrated writei iigurad the cawo vhi<^ ho 
raeiMKt to «dY9c«tew Ilia common ead kept ifi 
^♦w by tlm Siwis% Fiwieb and Belgian pbiilQ^ 
ijbropis)k9> iv^ the impr^vemoiita «hieh they ba^^ 
ro^MMly prc^Mwedi i» to enowirago» m eerly aa 
pUMaUok ftetinty of thougbl* W\tk « view t» 
profiwie the iwproiFemoii^ o( hk poopIOiL the King 
of tbo Netberlauda engaged F»ofesso¥ Kiaker of 
I'mgOi to poiat out th^ heat mode of applying 
the #ya(em to the difiQ^veut parts of public in«|n¥>* 
tiou \ tmd» ttccwdingly, ia las Report, the leaniedi 
Frofesaor reeowme«ded the fmrmaAiou of a Cen- 
tral lastitnta whioh, betides beiag uaedas^a school 
for the educatiou of ohiUreu^ njM^I bp employed 
for the puvp^e of traini«^ mastora for (ho va^ua 
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dktH6l schools Out of the who1« pO][»ti1«tiiMl ttf 
the Low Coantries, 633,859 ehildten and youllrt 
receive (Education in all kind* ef mihoolii.* Boeie* 
^68) for tbd ehcimnlgenient of iiiaitnictioii amoti^ 
the tower claMCft, hate be^ formtBd at lA^ kA4 
Kamtif, nhdeir the fta^atendence of the mtmi 
mfltteiitial meti Iti the ooafltiy. Mechanics schboli 
hare i^pftmA Wi^ tho latne tipiiity m ia Finmee | 
and the ^faig: tids efttabllshed in all the Unitetniiy 
iomusi tn-OABBsonhi^ for gmtaitoaa ittstraction tt| 
the p^idplna of Mechanieal PMItMOphy, ai ajN 
pUed t6 the Ani« This mMi of Ihe }Niteriia1 eanA 
Of Qoirertt«eAt^ U dnlj appreciated hy the pabK^t 
snd) acooidingly, thto Leeture Rooms ai« crbwd* 
fed* Hie falteNst ekdted in ftirotir of popaM 
Ddacllftioii^ has M to the ptiblieatioH of tnan3^ iis«* 
M Works on tho elementary prittdples Of thd 
Bditoces. 

tn addition to the measttres taken to propagate 
brimary iiistrtiction in the umtA and Tillages, iho 
King has tlscently granted ton pensibnli of 304 
florins each, and ten of 150, to be dedicated to thO 
OdniAtion of that ntimber of females, With a view 
lo theit being employed as itistmetresses. Befbro 
Ony fbmale can enjoy this privilege^ she mnst en* 
gage to fbllow the profession of a schoolmistresi^ 
and undergo an eitaminatiott as to her knowledge 
of the French and Dutch languages, grammatical 
analysis and logic, and the elements of ealcalai^ 
tion. 

llie inslittrtions for pubKe tostro^tion in the 
tiOw Countries, nro daily ree«thfg an extenskm 
appropriated to the wants of the poople, and ^ 
progress Of scienco. All Suitable means ate «%» 
aortod to by G iweinm ttti for the eneoaraganieiK 
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of Kterature and the fine arts ; and the liberty of 
the press is fully maintained. 

In the kingdom of the Low Conntries, no fewer 
than six Uniyeniities exist, nnder the protection 
and countenance of the Government. The Col- 
lege of LouTftin has been celebrated for several 
centnries, and deserves particularly to be mention- 
ed, on account of the improvements which have 
been recently introduced at the desire of his Ma- 
jesty. Several professorships have been endowed 
in it, which the Universities of other coimtries 
would do well to imitate. Among these may h% 
mentioned, the Lectures on the National Histoiy 
and the Statistics of the Low Countries, delivered 
by Professor Wisscher ; on the Political History 
of Europe, by Professor Dumbeck ; and on the 
General Theory of Statistics, and the Comparison 
of the Political Constitutions of the Low Coun- 
tries, France, Germany, and England, by Profes- 
sor Mon6. Few universities on the Continent 
have s^nt forth more learned men than that of 
Leyden. The other Colleges are established at 
Liege, Ghent, Utrecht and Groningen, all of which 
are under the superintendance of able and learned 
professors. In the last mentioned college, which 
has long been celebrated for the information which 
it affords on Hebffiw Antiquities and Oriental 
Literature, a professorship has been recently en- 
dowed, for giving instruction on the diplomatic 
. history of the European nations. t 

In the northern provinces of the kingdom, three 
Ath^ueums, or superior Colleges, are establiahed^ 
which, however, differ completely from the insti- 
tutions bearing that name in the southern pro- 
vinces. The Dutch Athennnms of Amsterdaim 



-¥hAek«r ind DevdMer, iMimble tttdvertfiiM tti 
mil respeetoy but tlifiiy har« no power to confer diK 
gie». The AthetuBtmis in th^ South, wiA the 
«SD8filioft of that lit dntteels^ «re cdmikur to th^ 
CfymmutOi (^ Lathi sehools of Holksd. 

The prindpel ede^tific institmion of the Loir 
Cotttttrieey k die Bo^ InsHUOe^ fennded b)r 
Louie BmamptaeUf ft ebon time afker the erection 
of th« Uidted Freviacei faito the kbgdom of Hoi- 
knd. After th« abdication of Looi^ it Wari atitl 
ptesorved by Nipoleon ; and*, oh the eleTatioii of 
the present King to the throne, he took a p^eidiair 
k rt e root in its stlceeM. Thie raJnaUe ineiitntioi^ 
nrhich holds its sittings at Amsterdam, is ditided 
into four seetioDs^ each including from thirty to 
forty members* In their inTOstigatMns^ the &st 
ia Knaited-to the exact sciences t the second to th^ 
mtiotial ]angnag^ literatore and hitftory ; the third 
t<» the lesrned laagftiageS) phikwophy, aniiqiiitieiy 
tind general hkrtery; and the fonrth to the fine 
arte. Each of these Melons holds a pnblic meet- 
ii^ erery t#o years, at which priaes are dialrilmt* 
ed» and a report of theb kbonrs read. 

Ihe Bot/dt Academy cf Scimeet and JBelki^ 
JLettr0g at Bmssels ranke next to the Institnte* It 
was originally founded in 1767, by Gonnt Cobeni- 
"Hel ; bat, in consequence of political etents^ ita 
li^urs were suspended in 1794, and it was nol 
until the accession of the present enlightened mo* 
narch that its sittings were resumed* The objects 
of Hs inquiriee are the exact sdencee, the beUeiK 
loftree, and national histcnry. 

The Sociefy of 8cieMe8 ai Harlem^ which, Bka 
the lonaetr> propoeea subjects fov priaes^ and pub- 
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lUkm menioin, is tlw oldest of the leiMed. Mb 
detiet in the Northern provinees. Thdiigh> by fht 
original plan, the field of its inquiries is rety ex- 
teiided, its memoirs are chiefly on scientific sub- 
jects, particularly physics, chemistry, and political 
economy. It possesses a Museam of considerable 
extent. There are several societies in {Idland on 
the same plan ; but the most remarkable are the 
Society of DvJUih Literndwre at Ley den; the Zeor 
land Society of Sciences at Middleburg ; and the 
Provincial Society of Sciences and Arts at U- 
trecht. The King has accepted the title of Pro* 
tector of these four associations, which are conse* 
quently recognised by Government. 

It is impossible, in enumerating the Liteimrjr 
and Scientific Institutions of the Low Countries^ 
to omit the DvJbch Society of the Pine Arts and 
the ScienceSy which, though not patronised by Go- 
▼emment, deserves pec&liar notice. Its laboara 
are almost solely confined to Dutch literature. It 
has four branches at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ley* 
4en, and the Hague. The most distinguished 
literary men are members of this association. ^ 

At the head of the Philanthropic Institutioiis 
Utands the Society of Public UtiUtyy founded in 
1767. To such celebrity has this association at-' 
taiaed, that it reckons at present 170 sections in. 
the kingdom, and two in the West Indies. The 
design of the society is to diffuse sound ideas of 
religion and morality, by propagating religious and 
civil toleration, and diffusing useful knowledge ik 
mong the poor, and especially among the childraft 
and young people of both sexes. For this purpose 
it publishes useful works, which are sold at a very 
low price, so as to be within the reach of die low- 
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i of Boewty. Il has for some tine csfft- 
Wshed SaringB Banks, which will probably tend 
greatly to improTo the habits of the working daases* 
Tothesame society is doe, the progressive ameUo- 
atioa of the system of public instmction in the 
Liow Coantries.. It has last year appointed a com- 
aumo&y with power to fonn a school for mecha- 
nics on a similar plan with those of France and 
England. Sevend institutions on an inferior scale, 
and supported by private subscriptions, are esta- 
blished throughout the kingdom, which direct their 
attention to particular departments of the sciences, 
literature, and the fine arts. Associations of this 
nature have been formed at Amsterdam, Rottef^ 
dam, Harlem, Hoom, Groningen, Bruges, Bma- 
ads, and the Hague. 

The kingdom of the Low Countries can boast 
of having produced more eminent painters than 
any other country in Europe. Though the art is 
now more generally diffused, the people still feel 
an honest pride, in pointing to the works of the ao- 
laent Dutch and Flenush artists, which adorn the 
picture galleries at Amsterdam, Antwerp, the Haguti 
.and Brussels. The King has lately founded two 
academies of the Fine Arts, the one at Amsterdam, 
the other at Antwerp. Public exhibitions of paint- 
ings take place every year, by turns, at the Hague 
or at Amsterdam, and at Ghent, at Antwerp, or at 
Brussels. In the latter town, there is a society 
for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, and a 
school for painting, architecture, and sculpture^ 
Udder the name of an academy. Leyden possesses 
a suberb cabinet of Natural History, under the 
direction of M. Temminck. Utrecht can boast of 
the beautiful collection of Professor Blenland, and 
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Ilie Hikgiiie af a royftl libnoy, aiid a eoIlMliim df 
natiotial antiquities. 

For the enconrageineiit of tlie progrew of ttiiMi«y 
the King has lately founded fottf royal establish- 
nieiits for instrumefital and toeel nmsie at Amm&f- 
dam, Broflsels, the Hague, and Lictge< Thecie e^ 
taMishiiients are maintained at the expense of Gk^ 
Ternment and the towns itrhere they are sit«ated« 

In Holland theatrical anrasenlents hare neter 
been encouraged to the same extent as in other 
eoantries. For two cMturies^ however, a theatn^ 
has been supported in Amsterdam at tiieexpenoa 
of the town, and sereral Dutch pieces of some 
merit are represented witli comlidend^e sueeesi. 
The South of Holland has Hkea^ke a theatre, 
where only prose pieces translated frdm llto G«f^ 
Bian Bte representAd ; but no theatre has yet been 
' estaUished trhere the national kngoage la «se4« 
The Fitoeh theatre At Brussels enjoys the pMliM^ 
Hon of the Kbig^ as wc^ as the otiier tlMiati^s^ hm 
H i« also conducted paitiy at the Royil expense* 

Such is the aetivity, the intelligenee, tmd iha 
p ro gr c a oi ve improrement of the inhaMttffts ef tii# 
Low Countries, that thery are entitled to be ra&lf» 
ed among the most industrioua and cirillaed wth 
tiona. Under the wise goyernment of a moosfeb^ 
Whose sole desire it is to tot as the father ef hit 
people, the adminiseretion, industry, c omi ri er e d ^ 
legislation, and edocatimi SM adnmc^ng^witli e^ual 
tqildity, and the people appear to second wMk 
tiieir efforts abd support widi tlieiroonfidencey tha 
men who are phu^d at the head of the state; i* 
aucb circumstances, w« may Well consider the nih 
tion as happy, mid indidigie the h6pe^of itatfH haf* 
pwr latarity* 
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ITA3LY, 

III dieir poiMcal o<»idiUoii» the Italum States an 
aimoet entirely regulated by the decwioiu of the 
Austrian Cabinet. Every improvement which^ 
under the French supremacy, had been introdnced 
in the different pronnces, has been rooted ont un- 
der the Austrian regime^ and the restored princes 
are compelled to submit^ in every point, to the 
will of the Court at Vienna. Smce the last at* 
tempt which the Italians made to recover their li^ 
berty, they have been, subjected to a more cruel 
military despotism, and a political inquisition has 
been establii^ed at Milan, equal in severity to that 
at Mayence. But even under Austrian tynmny, 
ccmsiderable exertions are making, especially in 
tiie north, to promote the progress of literature 
land science. There can be little doubt, that the 
influence of these efforts will soon be displayed, iu 
the improvement of the mannen, opinions, and 
'^Buerai habits of tie people. Notwithstaadmg 
4ie unfiivourable circumstances in which the Italum 
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Peninsula is placed, considera(>le energy is dis- 
played in the prosecution of literature. In every 
part of the country may he perceived a spirit of 
literary excitement, hut it is developed in each of 
the States, with an intensity proportioned to the 
enceuTBgement received from the local govern- 
ment. 

Savoy, froih its geographical position, has a fa* 
Yourahle opportunity of participating in the pro* 
gress of the sciences and arts, in the other Euro* 
pean nations. At Chambery, a society has been 
recently formed, bearing the name of the Academy 
of Sciences, which has occupied itself since its 
formation in very interesting researches, on the 
physical geogn^hy of the province of Savoy. .This 
lAfitittttion has receited, last yf$ftr, n dodfiition trink 
C^ount Boigne, Who, with well ^^ected betie^o^ 
fence, has also founded At his own exp^fisei nn 
hospital for the insane. 

Tuscany, and espedaHy Florence, its cUpital^ 
f^ds loo much reverence fof its illustrtoui^ ances* 
tors, Dante, Machiavel, ahd tialileo, to neglect tbeif 
I^Asons atid Sample. It Cultivates the sciences, 
litemture and the at'ts, with equal enthusiasm and 
miccess. In no othef part df Italy, is popular in^^ 
irtmction more generally diffused. In Floreticey 
there are four schools 6f tnutua) instruction, sup* 
ported by the muniticence of private individuals ; 
three elementary schools foUdwingthe old method, 
Which are maintained at the public expense, tod 
il great number of institutions conducted by pri* 
vtite ^leadhers. Classicltl instruction is given ik 
two public schools, und^r |he superintendanc^ df 
monks * but the course of studies pursued in theso 
elaasieal seminaries is very defectivo. All ^sti^ 



Wwhmftnl Uk the gmtnitQiiB imtrnction of moclm* 
Hies has been for some time in openitieni but it^ 
laboqrs have been followed with little sncceas* 

Several seminaries for female edueation exist iii 
Horance. The Gqind Dnke Leopold I^ whas« 
memory is still cherished in Tuscany, fonnded cen« 
tnd 8<ioola for the elementary instroction of fe« 
QlJes. There are four seminaries of this )dnd in 
the town, but the old method of teaching is «n«^ 
fortnnately stUI adhered to in them. These schools 
d^l^end for their support on fixed revenues, and, 
accordingly instmctiQn is given gratuitously. Six 
establishments for the edua^tiom of the higher 
clsssesy have been epened in Florence^ One of 
them has been reoeptly founded on die best prinr 
cipies, and under the protection of her Royal 
Digb^ees, the reigping Grand Putchess, In con^. 
frequence of the ^^eUent afg«nmtion of this n^w 
seminary, decided improvements li$ive been intro^ 
doced into the institutions of the same kind, which, 
have existed |br some timet Four mblie libiaries, 
and several rei»ding-r(M|in*s iiimish ample means 
of instrnction to til dassee nf society, and give 
them an i^pertunity of mxjpiiriog m eerly kpow* 
Ipdge, of «dl thf^ is iolerestii^ in die literiMy VbA 
polidcid world. 

Two Joivrnals are published at Floience. The 
Jiniokigiaf a litevikry sad scieqtifie Journal, is .the 
beat periodic%l pubfii^tioii 19 ItiUy* A Jounial of 
AgricuUure appoigred b^t yeai: ; and on the pnb* 
licationof the iiecond niunhei?,it reekonedmoie than 
QOO 6Qhi4iribers in Tnneany iJone-«*««eir0iim8tance 
whidi strikingly shows, to what an extent the df^ 
sire of knowledge is diffused among the people^ 
In further prorf of this wflwk» it ** setisfactocy 
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to state, that the number of printing eBtabHshmeiitf 
ha» been doubled at Florence in six years. 

The Uni\rersity of Pisa, the Academy delb 
Crosca, and that of the Georgo-Phili at Florence ; 
the Journal of Literature at Pisa, and particularly 
the Antologia, hare contributed much to the pro- 
gress of knowledge in Italy. A society for Sta- 
tistics has been recently formed^ which also pro- 
misies to be of great utility. 
' In Tuscany, the Fifie Arts meet with ample en- 
couragement, and literary enterprises are conduct- 
ed on a great scale. Were it necessary to adduce 
facts in illustration of this, it might be suflicient to 
notice the beautiful edition of the History of Sculp- 
ture, by M. Cicognara, and that of the work of 
M. D'Agincourt, undertaken with the same auc- 
cess, and by the same editor, M. Giachetti of Pra- 
,tO ; the publication of the grand work of Mascagni 
upon Anatomy, and many other valuable produo*- 
tions. 

In Lombardy, the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences are still prosecuted with ardour. The 
Muses, too, have become naturalized in the pro- 
TiDce, since Monti established lus residence in that 
quarter. The Academy of the Eine Arts at Brera, 
is always worthy of the public regard, both from, 
the talents of its directors and the merits of its pu- 
pils. In Lombardy, and particularly at Milan» a 
grater number of works are published than in any 
other part of Italy. M. Gioja still continues^ to 
jfroduce new works on statistics and philosophy i 
and M. Romi^osi on civil and criminal law. 
The Typographic Society, for the publication of 
the Italian classics, is reprintmg the most remark- ] 
able books of every kind which Italy produced 
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m ihe eonreg of the last century. They have »!• 
ready given to the public the worica of BeowiiL 
Vemi, filangieri, Giannino and othen. 

Seyend popular worka, both national and fo- 
ragn, hare been published by M. Silveetri, with 
a WW to conrey information to the lower wdm. 
Sciiools of mutual instruction are prohibited br 
Hw local government of the State; but it main- 
teiins a few central institutions, conducted, how- 
ever, in a style feeble and inefficient. The MiH- 
toiy College of Milan, is a seminary of shumbr 
tt^ty ; and its exceUent oiganization, under the 
*^f?^ *^f ^^^^"^^^ Young, might serve as a 
model for smiilai mstitutions in other countries. 

The number of Journals, purely Utenuy lind 
scientific, which are published at Milan alone k 
very considerable. We remark for Literature, the 
&iences and Arts, the Biblioteea Itattana, and the 
C^tor, in imitation of the Spectator; for the 
Medical Sciences, the Umcersai Annak of Me^ 
diciney by Dr Omodei, the Critical Journal by 
Dr Strambio, that of Chemical Pharmacy^ by M. 
Catteneo. Besides these, may be mentioned the 
^versalAnnaU of Statistics, Traveis, S^c. die 
Bphemendes for Astronomy, the Annals of Tech* 
oology. Agriculture, and the Arts. 

The towns of the Lombard-Venetian State are 
making considerable progress in various depart- 
menu of knowledge. Brescia and Trevisa piate 
much by their Athenaums, as the Acts of tiw 
AUien<Bum of Brescia, and the Journal published 
by that of Trevisa, sufficiently attest. Veroaa 
poBsessOT an Academy of Agriculture, which pro- 
•ecutes its hbours with oonsideiabk succefle. Pavia 
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and PiidNiii, although they lament the km of acrro-. 
nd qaMimt^ profasaort, may still boast of crovird-^ 
ed lecture-rooms and grnit litenury enteipriaes* 
It ifi infoaaiUe to apeak without admiratiiin^ of the 
t^landid oduion of tho classic metaphysiciaQa o€ 
^ mAom* 0<»iidiicted at Payia by M. Saodii, who 
if atpo ai»9iatod in his labours by sereral diatiii- 
guisbed.pupib of the University. Italy is ako in^* 
dafatad to aevwa) ProlMaorB in Rivia, for a goodi 
Jouenml ^PhywHy Chemisiry and Natmral £Bf- 
4iyy 1 and to the UniTarshy c£ Fkdaa> for a Jouiw^ 
mtU ef ti»lifi» UlktN^rty conducted with greajb 
^iUly^. TheCoUegeof Favia, has loet reoently' 
thct c^biatad Vplta» wlnne name is entitled to a 
hi^ raidl aiBCMQg tbediaeorerers in Hiysical Scteace. 
Qv^H^ iiegret waa ako felt in the same Univecaty 
at the death of TauKbnnni, which happened a Um 
«MPlih% Qi«ft in hia 9(Hb year. This distingnbbed 
]MrQfeaior> tt[ter filling for eighteen yean the Chair 
o( Thaok»gy> waa tmaferred to the Profeasanbip 
%f Mofal FbiWMqiAy and Jurisprudence, the ds- 
Use ^ wbkh W discharged, for a long period, wiA 
piEAt hopo«kr both to himself and to the Cottege^ 
^ speaking of Pavia> the mind naturally leimta 
t^ Foscoloii whQso re^nt death Ita£sm lAteraimna 
has much cause to deplore. At oae period of Mb 
life, bo 9iiceeeded tba celebrated Monti m the 
Pvofemocabip of JBeUes Lettrea, at the Univwaiftjr 
ff Favia; and though by no means an eradile 
a^hrj the. elegance and heaudy of faia lectures at» 
^wueted auditt««es» e^al in point of numb^a t» 
llM^afa af his faf*famed pffedec^aaarc 
. In Veiuce^ the iiierary ^>irit appears to be hn 
pidly dac^kffig ; voA although a branch of tha 
Institute of Italy is eatablished there (the other 



MokvriiigtMrieaiaiMilMifliid Pid«ft)> meaea 
m makiAg little or no progreafc The fiao arte Ira 
c^tivmfted in an academy, under the enlightened 
dveccton of Count Cicognara. Voulce iff the re« 
aidanoe of serend dlatingniihed literary chaiicterBi 
aa.M. Cbmba, Madame Albriasi; bnt inatead of 
\ YBlnabk editioD« of werki for which il wa« 
I coiehrated, its literaiy vndertakings are al^ 
at solely confined, to the traotbtion and pab* 
i of a lew eztraeta frona the fteneh imat^ 



GottoB hai no longer a& exiitence peenliar to 
itaal^ bnt il ooiitribataa to the literary glinry of 
Piedaioiit, of which it haa bacome a )iioflnca« 
The only renwkable adnmtage which it enjoya^ 
h from the Aatronomtcal Ofaaervatory eatabliaheil 
¥y Baron Zach. We may alao mention the In^ 
atitiition for the Inatmction d the Deaf and Dmaby 
voder the able and anceeMfoI nvnagement of M* 
BagnttL 

The sdenoea and OMlnl arti ara ptoaeentid 
with ardour in Turin, and HtenMra ia alao making 
efforta, to preseiVa the reputation it hat acquired 
from the celebrated Alfieri. If in inigedy he haa 
Utherto found no eqaal in that city, M. Nota will 
pfohably obtain the aame emoceaB in comic poetry* 
He la regarded by many aa tha beat comic poet 
of Italy, fince the daya of Ookioni. Litetatore 
and the fine arte are at present more encouraged 
m the Dtttcby of Ptoma, than that of Modemu 
Tbia last, however, is not destitute of Uteranr men 9 
it poaseases also the HaUan Aoadgmyi which, how* 

r, does not teoture to take an aetii^ part in the 

and eapedaQy their 



propagation of knowledge* 
. The Stales of the Cburcb^ 
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capital, appear destined only to promote PhiWlogi^ 
cal •tuudiesy and those of AntiqmdeB and the JFivMS 
Arts. We remark the Banian Memain of A^^ 
tiguUkB €md the Fitm Arts, edited by MM« JL« 
Cardinali, Melchiori Viscontl, and C. Cardiaali. 
The ArauUan Jourttal is consecrated partknkwis^ 
to literatore and poetry, and it also devotes eosir* 
siderable attention to the Medical Sciences. Aa^ 
tronomy is cultivated with great snccess. The 
Op^Omda AstrcnomkOj published sometime ago 
by MM. Calandrelliy Conti, and Ricchebach, ace 
very yalnable. It mnst be conadered as a ftct of 
BO small interest and importance, that the Ekmanto 
of Optics and Astronomy, by M. Setele, where 
the truth of the Copemican System is demour 
strated, has been adopted as a Text-book in ifae 
prindjml Gymnasium at Rome. Considerabkr e^. 
fprts have been made to revive the celebratodi 
Atxxdemia dei Lined; Imt very little can be ex* 
pected from the new Academicians, in a plf^ 
where they are not permitted pnbUdy to hoooiiK 
the memory of their ancient founder. Prince Ceau 
• The political doctrines tau^t in the States of 
the. Church, are perverted and illiberal. M. Fea 
baa attempted to revive, the obsolete and absurd 
notions, in regard to the direct and indbreot tem- 
poral supremacy of the Pope. It is asserted, thai 
in a seminary for ecdesiastical law, which haa 
been recently established at Rome, the professor^ 
a lawyer, of the order of Theatins, uses all his ef« 
forts to persuade his pupils, that all legitimate 
power is derived from the Pope— ^ doctrine which ~ 
Gravina ably refuted in the same town, in tho 
earlier part of last century. 
Of all the towns in the States of the Chmndi/ 
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BiidgrHi 18 lesst afiected by the influence of the 
RiNBan spirit, and the sciences and literatnre are 
diere field in honoor. A Medical Journal is pab- 
IMed, which demotes its pages to the illustration 
of the medical doctrines of M. Rasori. The worka 
of Orioli, Mondini and others, contribute much to 
1^ progrese of the physical sciences. Bologna 
hem nerer neglected the interaits of literature and 

Several works on Medicine, Mathematics, and 
Minendogy, espedaiiy on the productions of Ve- 
8«mi», prore that the sciences are ctdtiyated by 
tiie Neapolitans. AHheogh Tarious literary so- 
mttes are in operation, they hare produced no« 
thing of any importance. 

T^ same observations might be made in re« 
gKt^ to Sicily, flto the ttumber of anilliors and their 
ptoduetiens, are lese mmieroas than in any of the 
htiSmat Stiles. The worics of 9dim and Pennri, 
«nd the ££ferc»t pieces of M. Fo^ra, show €h# 
i^ chamct^ of Sicilian Literature. 

Mosic and Bsetry hate hmg been the hratuH^ 
eljectr of admimtioii in Italy ; ittid (bey are etill 
ei^imted with the greatest enthnsiaflnr. The dis^ 
pate between the romfttttlc and classical poets i^ 
einied on Vfkh remiirkable keenness. The jouf* 
Ms are divided in their demons, as^ ik) the two 
jiasses ; tfte Aniohguz of Florence adrocating th6 
eiusef of the romantic, while the Oioimale At" 
eedkxt adof^ the eenthnei^of the chsncal poefsC 
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EUROPE IN 1897. 



-GREECE. 



The struggles of tbe Greeks have, from the com- 
mencement of' tbe war, awakened thoughts and 
feelings of no ordinary interest in every g^ierons 
and philanthropic breast. Nearly seven years have 
elapsed, since that people first began to resist the 
authority of their Turkish oppressors, and to di^ 
play in the eyes of Europe, an intrepidity and ua-. 
daunted cour^;e, worthy of the better days of an^ 
cient Greece. From that time the ferodoua Mab* 
moudy aided by his active and more intelligent 
tributary the Pacha of Egypt, was incessantly 
pouring in hordes of mthlesa barbarians to maasaoe 
tbe unfortunate Greeks, while the European Go- 
vernments, whom humanity, interest, and religion 
should have roused, were spectators of the di»« 
graceful scene. 

In the opening of the seventh campaign in 1887, 
the state of Greece was extremely criticaL Mk« 
soloi^hi, their western capital, had been levdkd 
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mdi tbe dofti ; the boiMes in the flmroanduf 
GQVHiiiyy had been pillaged and deatroyed, and the 
woods. were tbe only lefnge of tbe wretched in* 
habitants ; the fote of Missolonghi seemed now to. 
be impendbg over Athens ; tbe enemy were in 
possession of tbe ferUle plains of the Morea» and 
threatened to occupy the islands* In these circum- 
stances, the Greeks were completely discouraged ; 
their cause appeared to be hopeless, and iras ren* 
dered still more so, by then: internal dissensions. 
Two legislatire assemblies at Astros and Egmaf 
were reproaching each other; opposing factions 
prevailed through the country; suspicion, jealousy* 
and want of confidence^ beset the miuds of both 
soldiers and chiefs. 

The war in the course of 1826, had assumed 
a&napect so alarming as to threaten the complete 
eiztennination of the unhappy Greeks* The sa- 
vage Arabs plundered and burnt, almost every vil- 
la^ in the Morea, and chased the inhabitants into 
dte mountains ; the Greek soldiers ,were discon- 
tmited from want of pay and provisions ; the peo- 
ple were wcftu out by the sufferings of a six years* 
w»r ; woA tbe country appeared an easy prey to Uie 
i^ntless Turks* Griziotti, at the head of 1000 
aaldterB, had been blockaded in the Acropolis of 
Atfaeas from tiie 30th of June, by Kdrsdud 
Pkdny who commanded 15,000 Turks in Eastern 
Greece* Tbe brave and generous Fabvier having 
heard that the besieged were in want ol powder, 
had tbe courage to force his way to them on the 
Ist of December, accompanied by 50 Iliilhellene 
qfficexs and 500 soldiers, having thmr knapsacks 
filled with poufdw* Though this gallant band 
accompliahed thdr purpose, they could never 
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taeeeed hi ese&pmg ivom the dtad<^ fawi 
diM^med toendvre Uie rigour «f $t Mvetf^ wte* 
ter, a&d tke iiorrible privalMNM of a fmwmnmA 
Mege. 

In t)ie iNif4f part of the past year, tbongli tli* 
«i^t«l of EMtem Greece wa» stiU besie^iMly tiM 
bfl^ of the Greeks were somewhat MWv«d by 
the wl^g^Mice tfiftt Lord Cocliffaae) who had bmem 
so loffg and so anxioasly expected, was on his w»y 
to asnst ^ni. The powerfal and eiSsctke M^ 
whkh tM» brare Adnmal had afforded to tba 
South Ataerica&Sy hi theh- glortevs stoiqjgle for iok 
dbpendeoce^ bad so raised his Imie, that die higiN 
eet es^etMMiia were eatertaiBed frcna his f/mi- 
eminent skill in naval aflbirs. 

About the same lii»e, England^ Fraace, aa4 
Russia agreed to treat with tl^ Twldsfa Gov«ni^ 
BMmt in behrif of the nnfortaiMite Greeka. l^m* 
▼ioas howerer, to tho eombination of the t^iiao 
powersy the Rasskn Earperor Nieholaa eomaiA»«» 
sioaed bis Charge d' Affairs at CotasCMtlMfley ta 
present to the Porte as eneraetie reSsofls tinaee^ 
against eoathniing the war with his Cfaristiaa eiib*' 
jeets. This step eridentfy showed^ that the R«»^ 
smn Emperor, m«cfa to his honour, was anxiows n^ 
pat nn end to hostilities in the Morea, and to ob<« 
IMB seeorityin fntare for the eppressed €hi4stiaBSb 
Upon the reftisal of tire Porte to aeeept thep me^ 
4iation f^ Rassia, the ambassador was sent imna 
St Petersburgh to ConstantoMyple, with O Api e aa 
orders to join the Ff«ndi and Ef^sh ambassa-' 
dors, in one combined elfert in behalf of the Gi^efcs^ 
The proprieSy of interferences in the intemy OlRdiPt^ 
of any eonflnry, ia at best a doabtfcd question; bat 
1^ is otto of tkoee extreme easea in wIMt the ea^ 
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oiiMS of lAub GovmmMBl lunre be«i to fvitl, m 
nol only to wamurt the iatecHmnee of forrign 
|io«en» Imt to reader nenlTBlity lugbly criniiDal ; 
for, in wiBhing to osctarpate the religicm and iao6 
of the Greeks diis erael tynat (Mrockumed war 
noit against them alone, bi^ against Christianity 
and the faaman lace. 

It was on the I8th of Mandi, that the minds of 
the Gnefcs- were eheeiedby the arritnl of horA 
Cochrane in the port of ^Nan^ias. No soonet 
was the joyftd news aanoaneed in the towny than 
thotisandi * mshed to the shore, to weleone the 
leag^eaqiected dsHverer of Greece. The ardent 
emhnmaam of this braie people, deeply affeeted 
die heart of the gallant Admiral, as he entered the 
town, amid bud acclamations^ Garlands of 
flowats showered apon his head as he passed 
ahmg; and every eye seined to h^am with the 
confident hope Uiat the independenoe of Greeoe 
we^ now be seeored. Immediately on bis a^' 
lifal, Lord Cochraiie was invested with the sa» 
pseme oommand of the aaval forces of Greeee. 
Aaadoas to anite dieir diidded ooaneOs, and ti^ 
import eneigy to thmr effitnts in the canse of li* 
barty, heissaeda proclamation, nrging them to 
aasoimity and Tigofoas action. Not contented, 
hoaFOfos, with mere dedarations. Lord Cocfcaraao' 
cemmeaiced his career by a splendid eiploit, 
iMA reased the hopes apd expectations of the 
Greeks. Having entered Navarin, Uie finest 
port in the Motea, he captared foar Tnikish 
veu^ aad afterwards a Tarkish diip, laden 
with prpviaieas for Ibrahim Fadia. 

'Xhe afibm of the Greelu, which, in the com« 
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M«ii««m«it «f the ymti appMtfed dttk aid 
gkramy, ii<nr «nder«Pim« « \ghtlmtkA i«npr>» eM i< pfc 
The deptitim wet« all ttsit^d ki one nMwmMyy «| 
Trttzeii«. Adrfltntage« twm oMained overf iIm 
Ti»kB at Mveral ^k^ce^, aMl'a •quAdron ivaa aiN 
)>6iiitod to cruiee^ cin tb« ooaaCi of EiibflM, iw 
-the purpose of intercepting the MpfiKM» 4Mt tltait 
%ray to the enemy'ii oamp. Athena wm atiU be* 
deged ; but Kandakaki waa engaged^ ae««ro«MA 
•iioeeaiM actkma under in i^nUa; Md m «aa|M 
i»aa adviuieiiif, under G«»&aaio Cofaootraitt^ m 
rriierd the AcMpcdis* ' « 

Tho iiBt st^ n^kh Lord CodinuMi took, «m 
oaamniiig tho eotoaftoAdof tlietiaiiryv waaiooel* 
ieet his ahtpi) Md j^roeeed to the Fkessm* 8oa« 
lime, before, the-Greeka had gained a vktory- otwr 
^ Torha in thai quarter. In liiat efigagoHiMi^ 
ilo#ever»' oneof the &ieat moiminefitB of Athni^ 
Ao Temple^ of Ereeihetw, waa doittoyod by m 
biMnb, which nnfortunateiy f^ upoii k. l¥o 
ti^do^ of General Goons, «ttd hep cfaSdaai^ 
w«re cntflfaed amid Itr rains. laqimMd mkk 
Ike importance of maintainhig poiaesaion of iIm 
Athenian capital, and H pondUe, relienng tho 
Acropolk, Lord Coebratie aet otat aa oarijr no 
possible for that dtf « On hie arrival in the no i gii i 
bonrhood of Athena, ho nnde tmuMrff ac^naintad 
u4tb tbo relate position Of both atmies ; and in 
obtain fwrther informatk)i«, be inTited ^ bonai 
his ship, Kurftkrkaki <«nd the CoaomaDder^n^ 
obief. General Cbtffeb.' After MiKng a copini 
tatton, tbef agreed, at the sagg08tk>n of KamkK 
fcaki, to land a thousand men, and aftaok tlao 
Tnrks on ^ left wing, wliilo another ooipn of n 
thousand men should adranee boklly to tbo 
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4tt; mA Chas, winle tlw MiMdy wm ungtgfd n 
»«4I(nM* <Mhio»^ a Ibifd body wm appointed* lo 
jtMk tben in the raar* For the aoo6npliihineiil 
if tbb pbn, Lord Cochrano placed hiBMelf il 
head of the aiarii^ oitfpa ; Geoaral Church 
the body adfanciiig ia fronl ; and to 
; waa eoianutted the charge of the third 
The cBMiy'a poBitioii IE the Peniunda 
' ~ hy the Hydriote aad jSp^nnot^ 
whiie the troops advanced fvn the other ai^e of th^ 
fi i a pat. S«q>riaed at thie aoeipoctod puttack, 
iUdtebid tried in vain to rally the coara^a of his 
aa i di ew ; thay ied an all «ide»> and thoao wht 
wtmnamA aoan Ml mtiaia to thi^ biaTery. Whea 
hm Bflr the cBomy flyiof » Karaidiaki exdaimed^ 
^ Fbf«ardy PialicBn, the dog^ are eacaping fnuf^ 
mm \^ Thoa wKyiokf^^ svord in hand, %Bd foUowed 
hiy hia troopa, he paoBned them in dieir flight, and 
«at thonaatfiagfealmniharsk TUa victory waa 
ianpartanty in layinng the co^ra^a of the 
and leading thaan to pat oaiuUence yk 
raaaaaly If poii^ naval canBaaDder. Hope» 
I aoijF aajMtained thai the aiage of tha Acru^ 
falia wovhi bo SMsed* The Tarka howevary npora 
ia paaMaaian. of tha tovn» vhich haaas ta the 
dha r ap rt ia an all aaieabut the aonth ; and mm thai 
aide^ thay wa» aatrenchtid in an oBya wood, and 
in other pao it i O B a finrowable to defeno&. It wa« 
naafa t# h^ feaaid tfaenfora, that naftaathataack- 
ing their recent o n c e e aa , the Giaefca woald find |ft 
diiffeaAt t»ra)iaia the AcropeUk 

Jni^iaMitinM, Ibaahim IWh% with hia bac^ 
haroaa AaidiB^ waa laying waala te wwlam pail 
of the Mfliaa. After hiivsig raaoaaled hia €»? 
mipf with^M henea fipai Eamelia^ he ] 
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ed from ModoD, by way of Nanurin, to tbe an* 
cieat Elifl. At his approach^ the inhabitaDta fled 
into the monntaioB, or took refuge in some, iotti- 
fied convents. Several hundreds of them, with 
their wives and children, threw themselves into 
the Castel Tomese, a little fortress, determwied 
io defend it to the last extremity. They w«re 
4»mpelled, however, to sumnder, and egp o ne d 
to the cruel barbarities of their savage eon- 
querors. 

c The sanguine expectations of the Gre^s, in 
regard to Athens, were soon (tisa^^inted. Rada- 
chid Pacha having received a ceiiiforcemaBHt from 
Constantinople, surrounded the Greek.aiBiy, and 
cut off the flower of them^ to the amount of two 
thousand men. In this engagement, Goamal 
Church was wounded. On the 4th May^ two 
days before, the Greeks receivad a severe diacky 
in which they lost the brave Karaiskaki. The 
Acropolis still remained in their hands; fast it 
had been so heavily bombarded by Redadud, that 
it was not expected to hold out any tiine» l%e 
Greeks were now in a state of grant ooaatanH^ 
tion. The Seraskier taking advantage of tbia 
general akrm, proposed terms of oapitaktioii, 
throi^h a French officer, to the Greek garriaon 
in the Aon^lis. His terms,, howerer, .wcra in- 
dignantly refused ; but the kmgwage in which the 
refusal was coached, was in every reqiact wor- 
thy of the heroism of the Greeks. • 

'< We thank you for the trouble whkk ymi have 
taken on our account. The ci^pitalalicn proposed 
by the Seraskier, and offisred toviia tfaemig^ yan, 
^Msaks of Bulfjectsof the Porta. Hierentm-iiaae 
here. We are Greeks^ reserved to live free, or 
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4h?» If ^^ IS^ffaskier desires to ha^e our mnoBy 
h& h8» only to come and take them by force^ We 
kave ^le honour to «akite yon. — The Acropoli* 
of Athens, April 30fh (May I2th) 1827. " 

At this time, there were nearly fonr months 
fH w r faio iH i in the citadel, and a settled determina- 
tioa t» hold ont to the last, was expressed by the 
whole «f the gallant band, who kept possession of 
it. Soon however, a spirit of discontent began 
to appear. Some were completely disconn^d by 
-the defeat which their countrymen had saffered ; 
'and Fabrier has been generally blamed^ as having 
-femented the contention which then arose, between 
'^e ^Hffsrent parties. Whether it be tme that 
Fabrier was really gnilty of treachery, it is diiii- 
rtM to say; bst, on the 2d of Jwie, die citadel 
■aarreiidered to the Turks, on the very same terms 
^wilich'they had already rejected. 

Tlie IMS of the Atiienian capital, waa certahily 

dw most ealamitMu event, which had hitherto oc- 

'«an«d hd the course of the war. It completely 

' dBsappainted the ardent anticipations of success, 

wfeicb appear^ ftom the proclamation issued at tlm 

disodl utionof the National Assembly on the 19tfa 

-Mhy^ te hav^ cheered and supported die minds of 

'ikb Greefea in thehr ardaons stn^le. Amid die 

ftoooi wMeh now enveloped dieir aiiairB, diere 

-adll gleamed one tay of hope, from the interven- 

<flien of the Eavopean powers in dic«r favour. Tlie 

ambassadors of Ftaace, Russia and England, were 

•llhntime maKing moderate but fom proposals 

«*tbe Force, wMi'a view to sate the Greeks from 

father bloodshed* Such an interference was im- 

'fm&atAj GtXkd for, both on account of die barba- 
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ritiea wV ch for wx, yMffi had beeo oameA oa in 
Greece, and the penileioiis i nfloanoe which it ev- 
erted over the commeidal affidrB af the Enropeaft 
States in the Meditorraaeaiu By the artaeka <if 
<l» treaty^ to whidi the AUied Powera demanded 
the aaaeat of the OttoBaan Porie» it waa ^p«lated» 
itet die Gfeeka afamld hold ef the Sahanea ef » 
anperior lord ; aitd, ui eonaeqneiiee of dua mxpm^ 
noritYf they ehouM pay to the Ottoonaa enapife 
im annnai tnbalMi) the ainoiint of wUch wovld he 
aftenrarda fixed; that the Graeka ahevld hego- 
vtsrned by the anthorifliea whieh they thenaelyea 
aboold cheoae and noniiiate, hot in the neiiiiiM^ 
tion of whoin« the Piarte abmild hav» a dostem^ 
nate voice. Jt waa alao atipnlated, that to effect 
a complete aqiaration betwemi the indifidoida ef 
the two nationay and to prevent the loaUiaaeiis 
which must be the inevitable eoiiaaqBence of ao 
long a atnuggloy the Oreeka ahonld enter vpon 
poaaeaaion of the Taikiah propiway aitaated eitbar 
on the Continent, or in the iafea ef Greeee, on* the 
condition of indeoiiiifying the former ^opiiatenb; 
thia wna to be acconfdiahed either by the pay»e«t 
of an atmaal atua, to he added to the tribi^ wbkh 
waa to .be paid to the Barte^ inr by aeaae i«thor 
tranaactbn of 1^ aame nataie* The extentaf tei^ 
litory on the CoBtiiient^ and thedea]ga«aa0nt<of the 
iaianda of die A«ehipelagOy to whidi thia arrawfa 
tacnt waa applicabfo, the Allied Fewara ag^reed to 
make the a«bJ6ot of a fiitare nefotiation. 

To thia treaty a aecre t artiele waaappendedf 
by which the Powera bound thema^vea, in om» 
of the refnaal of the Porte^ to enf<»ee eoii^riiaikaa 
with their demands, by preyentiog all eoUiaioia Jbe* 
tween the contending parties. In tbieae arranger 
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Avstfte Ufok no ]Mtft.> To whiMyvr eanse 
'AiU Is flaciibedy the step b i« complete aceordaace 
-mib the illiberal and blinded policy^ which has 
ioag efaataeterized l^at gorernment. Jealous of 
«««ay llnng that appeared to encroach on the ri^ita 
#1 absolute monarchf, the despotic Emperor of 
^ttslm has unifonnly resisted all modem iai« 
proFemeats, ae fearfoi and' alarming innorationa* 
The Russian Emperor, anxiovs that the interven- 
lien of the Allied Powers should be dfcctnal in 
watming peaee, gave orders lor the equipment of 
m fleet in the Black Sea, with the view, by alarm* 
^ the Snkan, of eeupeUmg his acceptance of the 
twaty. Uaaitimidated, however, by threats whieh 
lie Ml e<Mifidettt would never be executed, the 
Porte retoed to admit of any foreign interference 
m behalf of Greece. From l^at moment, indeedf 
his Highnesa appeara to have assumed an unwoni* 
Ml energy and vigour of action. Instant ordem 
imtB iaaiftd for the formation, in the different pro- 
^ce% ^f eoips, without distinction of rehgipiH 
mA also §»r the pMparatiott of aU the fens of th« 
BiMphomSb Couriers were despatched to Ibrahim 
ind Redschid Pacha, urging ^em to employ the 
wUfNiMngeB they had ganaied in pushing the insure 
ruction in Greece as soon as possible. 
* About this time it was gen^^ly, though falsely 
ffU^orted, ^t the Pachar ef Egypt had thrown ^W 
M» -Attegianee to the Turiiieb ^ermnent. Urged 
to It, as he undoubtedly Was by the advice o§ 
LomI Co^irane, and favoan^le as all circumsten- 
eee were lor ihe adoption of such a course, it waa 
aivpiising that this enterprising chief did not en^ 
hiioe^he^^rtuttityto assert his iudepettdenee^ 
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Had he done so^ the Turks wei^ n6t in a <»ndi- 
lioa to oppose his claims ; and, in case of resist- 
ance, the Allied Powers would have gladly pro- 
tected him. But, strange as it may seem, the 
Egyptian Pacha preferred sabjection to the man- 
elates of the Sultan, and exerted himself to the 
ntmost in aiding him to exterminate, if possibly 
the unhappy Greeks from the Turkish soil* 
. In reply to the proposed mediation of the fo- 
reign powers, the Porte published a manifesto on 
the 9th of June, denying its validity. In this do- 
cument, he represented the Turkish as a mild 
government, and the Greeks as ungrateful rebels ; 
and, in a decisive tone, refused to negotiate any 
further with the European States in regard to 
Greece. It is highly probable that the Emperor 
pf Austria, actuated as he has long been by hosti- 
lity to any aggrandisement on the part of Russia^ 
and afraid that such a consequence might ariao 
from the articles of the treaty, incited the Porte 
to issue this manifesto. Not contented, however, 
with setting forth this proclamation, the Sultan 
engaged in a vigorous system of warlike prepara- 
tions, to defeat the intentions of the Allied Powera 
in sending a naval armament to the Mediterra- 
nean. 

In the beginning of July, the affairs of the 
Greeks in the Morea were in a favourable state* 
Ibrahim Pacha met with considerable resistance 
in' various quarters. He was repulsed with loss in 
an attack on Megalospileon, the best fortified con- 
vent in Greece ; and, in ravaging the t^ritory of 
Keritea for the purpose of supplying Tripolizaa» 
Vhiph was in distress for want of provisionsy he 
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: completely fhistraled In his intenlimis bf tlie 
▼igorom nsittance of Nikkas ind Gennado C<4a» 
«)otr6n{. Redacbid FMba had marcbed inle the 
Interior of Greece, hot 4000 brare •oUBen were 
fitMioned fai that qearter to oppose him. Lord 
Oodirane was proeeedng wHh great aetlvity im 
l^lockading eereral ports^ and he bad captured se» 
¥eral Tnrikish vess^. Thie bra?e ccMmnandMV 
defeated a flotllk oi Egyptian ahipe off Zante^ 
Wkh die loss of eight YenMls* 

The Allied Pdwers, after rahmitting for somo 
riine to the delays of the Porte> In coming to n 
decision with regard to the treaty, found them* 
selres at length obliged, to adopt a firmer and 
more decided line of condnct* In terms of tho 
eecret article appended to the treaty, the naval 
forces of the three Powers were ordered to repair 
to the Meditettanetti, with the view of maintain- 
ing. In the meantime, a wvir of blockade. 

Hie information, Uiat the loiig expected inter- 
fsrence In the caase of the Gre^s bad at last ta- 
ken place, was soon diAised through the coontry* 
The whole of Western Greece agmn flew to arms.. 
Those chieft, who had remained safe in the monm 
iains, now descended into the plains ; and, in a 
very short ^me, their hopes revived^ their enetgiee 
were reused, and, in tdmost every engagement^ 
Aey proved victorions. 

Tovrards the end of July, official information 
was communicated to the Egyptian Pacha, that it 
was the intention of the European Powers to in- 
tercept any armament that might be sent to tho 
Morea. This information, however, bad no influ- 
ence in checking hb extensive naval and military 
x2 
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fmpitfaliatis, which wetB expected to b6 ebnplefe* 
ed in the beginning of the following month. 
' Could the Tarkiah GoTemment, with the pow* 
«rfol aid of Egypt, hare made a combined attack 
vpoa the Greek temtory in its exhausted atate> 
before the Allied Powers began to act with deisi* 
aion, this long {wotracted war might hare be^ 
aooa terminatMl. Bat the secret mnnniiriDgs and 
idiacontent of his own people^ prevented the Porta 
from acting with all the Tigonr he could ha«a 
wished. "Die remains of the ancieiit corporatioB 
of Janissaries were in a Atate of disaffection. Al» 
bania» too» at the same time broke out into open 
insunectiony and Redschid Pacha, instead of fol- 
lowing up the Tictory he had gained before 
Athena, was compelled to turn all his foroe agwast 
that district. 

The ultimatum of the European powers was. 
laid before the Divan in the middle of August. 
Their warlike preparations, however, were not in 
the slightest degree relaxed ; and it was fully ex- 
pected that the Egyptian fleet would immediately 
leave Alexandria and proceed to Modon, with the 
ultimate intention of an attack upon Hydra. 

The Ambassadors of the Three Powen, waited 
in great anxiety f<H* the issue of their negotiations 
Widi the Porte. At length, on the 30th August, 
the day ou which the final answer of the Porte 
to their note of the 16th was expected, they wait- 
ed upon the Turkish authorities to receive itt 
The answer returned by the Reis Effendi was,- 
that the Porte would submit to the interference of 
no foreign power whatever with regard to Greece^ 
On the evmiing of the 30th, accordingly, a meet- 
ing of the Ambassadors was held, when a second 
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I WM tnnnniltedi steting that the trtaty mmst 
he carried into execution with or without the 
■anclion of the Snkan ; but, to this second com* 
mmioatMOy the haughty reply was returned^ that 
the Anbessadofe had alr^dy received the only 
JHwwer which the Sultan would condescend to 
gm« Inroigiditlely on receipt of this peremptory 
naiiBy the AmbnssiEulorB again met to deliberate 
whether they should or ^onld not demand their 
fWHSports, when it was determined that they 
sbooki not, at least for a time, quit the Turkish 
capital* It has been a matter of considerable 
ppoedation, why the Ambassadors allowed the 
Porte only fifteen days instead of thirty, according 
to the terms of the oiaginal treaty. But they pro- 
bably saw the necessity of acting with greater 
promptitude, before the fleet, and convoy of the 
Pacha of Egypt, should reach the shores of 
Greece. 

' The Emperor of Russia, about this time, adopt* 
ed a measure which seemed to justify tlie suspi* 
cion, that he would take advantage of the slightest 
pretext for invading Turkey. In addition to the 
large squadron intended to join the allied fleet in 
the M^tenraaean, he issued a manifesto for the 
aagmentatkm of his military fwce to the extent of 
50,000 men, who were to be stationed on the 
frontiers of the Ottoman empire. The triple na- 
ture, however, of the alliance was sufficient to ac« 
quit the Russian Emperor of all undue ambition. 
. The affiiirs of the Greeks in the Morea, were 
now in a very flattering ccmdition. The fleets of 
the Allied Powers had aniared in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Turkish army were, in ^nsequence^ 
completely blockaded by sea^ while Tfaermopylsa 
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imd the l#o impregtiftble p^aaM Into tb« ^fdMt 
hkving been secared by General Chnreb, th&f 
were cnt off from all evppties and reinfoniietfieinta 
by land. Tlose unhltppy diMendbns, baw«¥«r> 
which haye done so miM*;ii injnryto the caose, Iffkd 
which ^e presence of Lord Cochrane bad tlpftif^ 
vently checked, now retarded, in Aone degrieo> fb# 
jwooeedittgB of the Greeks. General Fdbvief re* 
iiised to submit to the orders of General Chnreby 
who had been appointed Conimitnder-in-chief of 
^e l*nd forces ; and acooi^ingly, a aecree WM i9& 
tned by the Legislative Body, declerkig him M 
{onget in the Greek sendee If ha persisted in fftnh 
sondttct. 

The Turkish G^nrernment, still continued U^ 
nake the most vigorous preparations, for the Cosl« 
plete reduction of the Greeks. S\x thousand meii 
were sent from Adrianople, and four tjiousand ftwA 
Larissa, to join the army of Ibrahim Pftcha. Thtf 
Egyptian fleet, which set out from Alexandria in 
the beginning of August, now retohed Navnnit 
without the sHghtest obstruction fh)m the Allied 
squadrons. This forbearance on th<e part of thd 
European fleets, is satisftctorily accOtaited fbf , hy 
reflecting, that they were not entitled to act ^ 
the stipulations of the treaty of the 6th Jidy be« 
fore ike 31st of August, which wis the day 
appointed for receiving llie final answer <bt ^e 
Porte to the note of the three ambassadors. Had 
it been consistent with the prhiciples which thef 
had declared to be the basis of their alliance, there 
can be no doubt that the Powers would have pre- 
vented the fleet from entering the port of Navarin. 
As soon, however,- as it was known that the nHI- 
nwtttm had been refosed> the British equadnm, 
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tinder llie conunand of Admiral Codrington, sub- 
jected the Egyptian fleet to a blockade. 

On the 25th September, th^ English and French 
Admirals repaired to the tent of Ibrahim, and de« 
dared to him, thkt in conseqaence of the refusal 
of the Porte to accept the mediation, they had re* 
ceived commands to bring about an armistice de 
fadOy and to destroy the forces which should op- 
pose it. The Pacha coolly replied, that as a ser^* 
vant of the Porte, he had received orders to push 
the war in the Morea, and to finish it by a deci- 
Ave attack upon Hydra ; that he was not entitled 
to act on his own authority, but would send cour- 
iers to Constantinople and Egypt ; and that, till 
their return, he pledged himself not to quit Na« 
▼arin. 

Had. an armament so immense been permitted 
to fulfil its original intentions, the cause of inde- 
pendence would have been completely crushed* 
This was prevented, however, by the decided con- 
duct of the Allied fleet. They distinctly warned 
the Egyptians, that if they wished to sail either 
for Alexandria or Constantinople, they would be 
ecmveyed thither and protected from the Greeks, 
otherwise they must remain in the port of Nava*- 
rin till farther instructions. 
• Meanwhile, Lord Cochrane was proceeding with 
his wonted energy in taking possession of different 
fortified places. Having bombarded Vassiladi, 
near Missolonghi, for some hours, he took it by 
assault. He th^n sent a light flotilla into the wa- 
ters of Missolonghi, and landed troops at Anato- 
lico, the garrison of which capitulated on the same 
day. The gallant Admiral then blockaded Mis* 
soloBghi* 
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Afiain in ConBtantinopl^, rdmaiBed towirds Ab 
<ind of September^ in nearly the same stele aa for 
a month before. All negotiation with the Porte 
was a( an end ; and the AmbaMadon issned an bt- 
titation to the persons nnder their protection, tor 
prepare for quitting the capital^ in case of any hoa* 
tile roeasmre on the part of the Snltao. Fresh 
supplies of men and horses^ were every day 8itiir-» 
ing from the proTinces at Constantinople. AU 
was aetiyity and bnatle in the cityy stiM no afeleDipt 
was made to disturb the trai^l^ of the Franks* 
IVsperations for defence were bow made akng 
the Bos{^ms an(l DardaneUes. The forts were 
j^tfrisoned with artillery, and liberally siqipliecl 
with aramnnitlon attd provisions ; and 400 infinitry 
were sent to reinforce the garrison of the Isie <rf 
Tenedos, at the entiince of the Hellespont. 

Immediately afier the armistice had been dm-* 
doded between the AUied squadrons and th« 
Turkish fleet at Navarin^ a portion of that- fleets 
m q>en riolation of the armistiee, left the port, 
sad proeeeded towards Patnliy probably wilil 
^e intention of relieving it* Admiral Codrii^ 
ton took instant measnres for interoepdng is ; 
and, on coming up with it, he apprised die coto^ 
mander that he was violating the armistiee, iM> 
which Ibrahim Paoha had a few dayss before con- 
sented* The Commander replied, that he was 
acting under the orders of the Pacha. It was 
then intimated by the British Commander, that en 
aeoeunt of this breach of good faith, the fleet weidd 
neither be allowed to return to Navarin, nor prp« 
ceed towards Patras. This resolution, however, 
was not adhered to, and the fleet was permitted te 
return to port. It is somewhat rnnarkable, that 



\ ti tbe Toricirii tmuports belonguig io th« 
Jggyptiaa flee(» were provided with Austrian pik 
^era to flocnre tfaem froia molestation. Tfau cirr 
cwnatan^e aeena tp eoafirm the suspicion which 
had beea g/ukm^y entertained, that the Austrian 
Cahiaet was seeredy disposed to support the Turkp 
jriiSnltaii. 

ft might hare been supposed, that tbe decided 
Dondnct of the Allies in blockading the Egyptian 
fle^ in Navarin, the large Russian army coUect- 
ii^ oa the iiOBtieniy and the appearance of two 
Knssiao ships of war in the Bosphoms, would have 
4XHiFin€ed the Sultan of tbe necessity of yielding 
«a Ihewisbes of the Powers ; but he remained in- 
.flexiUoy lefttsing to renew tbe negotiations with 
Ibo «vifaaaMidonk His, military preparations were 
atill eoittinued, and a further supply of artilleiy 
maa sent to the fortresses of the Ekuiube. 

On the I5tb October, tbe A^8trian Emperor 
. iHpepettted a note to tbe Reis Effendii in which he 
nrnpeoUiilly demanded, that the Porte would agree 
lo concliide an armistice with the Greeks. This 
ig$ej^ hewerer, the Sultan dectined to take, probap 
Uy inBagiining that the Allied Powers would not 
»d»pt my hostile measures, at least for some 
tiiue. 

After the return of the Egyptiail fleet to-Na- 
isarin,. the troops of Ibrahim co^smiited great ex- 
eesses on shore, putting women and children to 
tb» awprd, bumiag their houses, and even tearing 
up trees by the voots. Anxioss to put an end to 
these barbsrous atrocities, gentle remonstrances 
againat such copiduct were in»d9 by the Commaod- 
018 of the Allied squadrons, but without effect. The 
9e)diejra a^l cofttipi^ed to lay w»9>» Ithe poiimtrjr. 
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and to buteher the wretcbed inbabitants. F kidi i fe ' 
that 'all persuasions were ineffectual, and that tlie 
armistice was disregarded, the Allies resohred to 
adopt a more decided line of conduct. With the 
▼iew therefore, of demanding the acquiesceaoe o€ 
the Turkish Commander in their proposals to pre- 
serve the armistice unviolated; the British, Fren^^, 
and Russian fleets on the 20th of Octobar, enter- 
ed the port of Nararin, led %n by Admiral Sir B. 
Codrington. The bay is of an oval form, with two 
batteries at the narrow mouth* These the ..^JHed 
squadrons passed without any act of open hoetiKty. 
The Turlcs were drawn up in the form of a < 
with their line of battle ships in front at the 
torn oty the bay, and the frigates and other ve 
in another line behind. The principal force \ 
Brranged on the right, and six fire-ships were 
placed at the eztemities of the crescent. The lina^ 
fiian squadron was arranged opposite the left side 
of the crescent, the French to the right, and the 
English in the centre. The hostile intentioiia oi 
the Egyptians were soon displayed ; for, on dea- 
* patching a boat from the Dartmouth to one oC the 
Turkish fire-ships, they fired upon it, and Lieute- 
nant Htzi-oy with several of the crew were sket. 
This gave rise to a defensive fire on the part of tiw 
Allies, and Very soon the battle became general. 
It raged with unabated fury for four hours, and the 
scene of wreck and devastation on its termination 
was complete. From the order in which the ene- 
m/s ships were drawn up, the Allied squadroft, 
after having destroyed the first line, were expee^ 
to perhaps still more destructive fire from the se* 
cond. The battle at length terminated in the 
complete destruction of the Turkish fleets The 
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kSft on the put of the British and French was 
wmf graat, but the Rnssiaa fleet was rery slight-. 
ly iDJored, as from the position which it held, 
it was not much exposed to the enemy s Are. 
Thus, in the course of a few hours, the Egyptian 
aDi|ameiit» which had caused such consternation 
in the minds of the Greeks, was entirely disabled. 

At the conclusion of the battle, one of the Turk« 
bh captains, who had fiedlen into the hands of the 
Alli<» as a prisoner, was sent to make known to 
Bmhim Pacha and all the other Turkish chiefs, 
lihat if a single shot was again fired on a ship or 
bsn^ of the Allied Powers, they would take still 
more signal vengeance, by destroying all the re^ 
maiaing vessels and the forts of Navarin. As 
aoon as the news of this decisive victory had 
leadbed London and Paris, the English and French 
Governments conferred honorary distinctions on 
the most meritorious officers of both countries. 

An alarm now generally prevailed for the safety 
of the Ambassadors and Franks at Constantinople, 
when the Porte should receive intelligence of the 
bat^ of' Navarm. A more pacific tiisposition 
had begun to appear in the councils of the Divan, 
but it was dotd>tful what effect the news of the 
destruction of the Ottoman fleet might have upon 
their minds. No evil consequences however im- 
medkitely followed the announcement; the utmost 
tnnquillity prevailed, and the European Ambas- 
sadors siJered no vioknce. An attempt was now 
raaef^ with greater vigour, to obtain from the 
Siritan an aequieseenjce in the, treaty. The Aus- 
trian and Prussian Ambassadors joined, in ui-ging 
hia acceptance ; but his Highness was unwilling to 
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make anyconcessidiitf. At tengtb, a ntmour reack^ 
ed Constantinople, that Lord Cochrane and Ge- 
neral Church had made a comlnned attack upon 
Scio, and compelled the Turics to retire into their 
lorts. This intelligence enraged the Snitaa to 
idtich a degree, that he issued, on the 9th NoYen* 
ber, a notice to the three Ambasaadors, that he 
would hare no farther connexion with them, unless 
the Allied Powers should gi^e full reparation for 
l^e damages he had sustained by the destruction of 
Ms fleet, and apologise for the insult. This notice 
ivas received of course, as a deckration of wsr. A 
universal alarm now spread through the town. 
The Franks prepared for immediately quitting the 
town ; and as part of the Allied fleet had reached 
the Dardanelles, they lost no time in embarking. 
It was extremely creditable, however, to the Porte, 
tfiat no outrages were permitted in the city. 

The standard of the Ph>phet was now flying on 
die mosque of St Sophia, summomng all true 
Mussulmans to defend the faith against the In- 
fidels. Instant orders were sent to Adrianople, to 
make preparations for the arrival of the Saltan te 
head the army. It appeared almost certain, that 
the three Ambassadors would now quit Conatdn- 
tinople ; but negociations, it was thought^ might be 
renewed, and the Austrian Ambassador Baron 
Ottenfels, pressed upon the Sultan to adopt co»* 
citiatoiy measures. His Highness however, ap* 
peared to be unintimidated by the decided conduct 
of the AUies, and continued to make preparadoos 
for war. An embai-go was laid upon all veissels, 
including neutrals as well as those of the Allied 
Powers. But the Consuls of the different Christ 
tian Powers were assured, that whatever should 
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tiappeii) the sifety both of the persons and pro- 
perty of the merchants would be gmarantoed. 

llie embai^ on all ships in the. port of Con- 
stantinople was strictly enforced, and two Russian 
vessels ^n^iich attempted to esc^e were stopped. 
The Russian Ambassador compUuned of this pro- 
ceeding to the Reis Effendi, but that mimstec 
declared that the resoluticms of the Divan must 
be enforced. M. Ribeanpierre resolved, on re- 
ceiiring this answer, immediately to quit Constan- 
tinople ; he was dissuaded, however, from his pur- 
pose by the representations of the other An]]ba»- 
sadors. In a few days, the embai^go oh shipping 
was removed, and the communication by land alao 
opened. 

The Ambassadors, after the delivery of thek 
note of the lOih, in answer to the message of the 
Sultan, which they had received on the previom 
day, met very frequently at the residence of JVIjr 
Stratford Canning, to discuss the farth^ stefis 
which ought to be taken. The Dtvan had also 
daily meetings, in which the subjects of peace jot 
war were keenly discussed. A conference took 
place on the 14<th, between the Fr^ach Ambas^ 
fi^or and the Reis Effendi, from which the foriBer 
returned with the hope of an amicable anaoge- 
ment. The next day the English, and on the 16tk 
the Russian Ambassador, were admitted to a coBr 
ference with the same minister, in which he dis- 
played the most favourable disposition for the ac- 
ceptance of the pacification. It speared to be in 
consequence of thek separate interviews, that the 
embai^o on the ships was removed on 4he 17th. 

The arrivial of the Capitan Bey about this time 
from Navarin at Constantinople, and the account 
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•which he gave of the dispervion of th^ Egyptian 
fleet, excited the utmoet indignaticm in the mind 
of the Sultan ; and a notice was sent to the am- 
bassadors, that his Highness would enter into bo 
further negotiation, except 6n the condition^ al- 
ready stated in his note of the 9th. The repre- 
aentatiTes of the Allied powers, however, still an- 
xious to prevent a war, resolired to make a last ef- 
fort With this view, they gave intimation to the 
•Reis Effendi, that they would wait upon him on 
the 24th ; and accordingly, on that day, they pro- 
eeeded in state to the palace, and had a conference 
of three hours with the Turkish minister. The 
French ambassador, who spoke for the rest, urged 
upon the Reis Effendi the necessity of coming to 
an immediate determination either for war or 
peace, at the same time stating, that it was the 
.true interest of the Porte, to comply with the pro- 
positions of the Powers. In reply, the Ottoman 
minister entered into a discussion of the right of 
interference in the affidis of Greece, and the pro- 
priety of indemnifying the Porte for the destruc- 
tion xif his fleet at Navarin. This led to a very 
•warm discussion, which, however, terminated with- 
out any precise result. In a note sent by the am- 
bassadors to the Porte on the day of the confer- 
ence, they again invited him to acknowledge a ge- 
neral armistice in Greece, and to make some mu- 
tual concessions with the Greeks, in accordance 
with the treaty of the 6th of July. It was also 
stated, that if within three days a satisfactory an- 
swer were not sent, they would immediately quit 
the ci^ital. At a late hour of the 24th, the Porte 
sent for the Dragomans of the Three Powers, to 
make proposals to them, but no agreement could 
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b« effected. The ambassadora, accordingly, resol- 
ved to demand their passports. 

Preparations were now made for departure, and 
liie foreign merchants resolved to leave Constaxlti- 
iHlple along with the ambassadors, as soon as their 
passports were obtained. Tlie Turkish govern* 
ment stated to the ambassadors, in replf to their 
demand, thiat the upright intentions of the Diwii 
rendered it unnecessary to supply them with pass- 
porto. All hope of a negotiati<m was now at am 
^dy and therefore die ambassadors of the Three 
Allied Powers, aft^r waithig a few days, leftCote- 
slantinople, and retired to Corfu. The issue of 
tlie war, thus virtually declared, can scarcely be 
doubted ; but should U prove the destruction of 
llie Turldsh power, the Allies can never be iKf^ 
pMmehed willi rashness, or want of forbearance. 
Perliapf! a little more promptitude and dec^sitm on 
the part of the Ambassadors night have been alf- 
tended with better success. Conscious however, 
of riielr power, they wished to give the Porte the 
latest opportunity of securing the peace and sta- 
bility of his government, by acceding to the mo- 
derate terms proposed in the treaty of the 6th of 
July. Nothing more can be expected from i;he 
war, than the most disastrous consequences to the 
government of the Sultan. He is blindly rushing 
upon deistruction, and committing his tenrit<mes 
into the hands of foreigners. A contest so une- 
qual cannot be of long duration, and the liberadofi 
of Greece from the Turkish yoke, may therefore 
be considered as at hand. Whether an independ- 
ent government shall be establirfied, cannot in the 
present crisis be determined; but it may with 
y2 
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safety be affirmed, that the Greeks shall iteveragaitf 
be subjected to the insults and oppreeeien of tba 
Turkish goyemment. 

The interruption of the comHiercial relations ef 
the European States by the Greek war, has w» 
doubt been one of the principal causes, which led 
to the interference of the Allied Poweta. Freat 
the frequency with which merchant ships in the 
Mediterranean are plundered by Greek pirajtasi 
the trade in the Levant has become quite inaeenre 
and dangerous. This state of matters may be ea- 
sily accounted for, by the operation of peculiar oii^ 
cumstances, on the common laws of our nature* 
The deplorable condition into which the Greek 
territory has been thrown in the course of the war, 
has not only disorganized society as a body, but it 
has' weakened those generous feelings of the heart, 
which, by actuating the conduct of individuals, esta- 
blish the comfort and kindliness of sodety. Cha thk 
principle may be explained those instances of robbe- 
ry, piracy, and other crimes with which the GreAa 
•are to some extent justly chargeable^ When they 
bare constantly before their eyes not only death, but 
those agonizing su£Pering8 worse thaa death, to 
■which they themselves and all that is dear to them 
are exposed, is it astonishing that, in such dreun- 
' stances, they prove sometimes unfaithful to the 
laws of patriotism, good feeling, and even com- 
mon honesty ? But it must never be. forgottea, 
that the Grreek islanders are often compelled, from 
want, to follow a system of plunder. By the ces- 
sation of commerce, these men, who have long 
been considered the most active and enterprisiag 
merchants in the world, have been reduced to such 
a state of destitution, that their wives and children 
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mm f^Mimg from Imnger ; and eoa we wdnder, 
that men in these circnmfftmioeB throw themselvM 
into their hoeta, with the despemte resolution te 
seek food wherever they can fold it ? There is a 
point at whieh deep distress is transferred into 
■ndnees, and the man wreaks his yengeance on uXL 
who can di»e to be happy. Such a case calls for 
pity, not rejn'oadh ; it is the constitution of manr's 
nature in cme of its sorest extremities. 

Hbs picture, by no means too highly colonred, 
of the pfesent condition of the Greek blanders, 
represents not a few, but all. In the three islands 
of Hydra, Spezsna and Ipsara, there are at present 
BO fewer than 15,000, who, from a flourishing 
condition, have been reduced to starvation. What 
.remmns for these men but to become pirates? 

Were the Greeks once established in a state of 
independence, under a regular government, all 
't^ti^tation to piracy would be done away; the 
islanders would again make rapid progress in ma- 
ritime wealth, by resuming their former activity 
in commercial speculations ; the inhabitant of the 
' continent would cultivate those fertile fields whlish 
.Turkish oppressioB has converted into deserts; 
.tcade and commwce would i^in revive, and Ae 
arts and sciences revisit their ancient seat. There 
ia no country in which the enterprising merchant 
'49euld with more advantage settle than in Greece, 
, when independ«[it. The climate is delightful ; the 
scenery Uie moat beautiful in the wcHrld ; the peo* 
. pie naturally hospitable and kind ; the soil ridi, 
. thou^ neglected ; the whole inherent and pa»- 
-daotive wealth of Greece, in short, is such, that 
commercial speculation, which, in a country like 
Great Brkain^ beeomies injurious when pushedrbe- 
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fmnd ft certftiii Uirik, would «h«r6 find an vnlMiiiid- 
ed JMd iir its opendMiiB. 

For dmty yesrt, GrMCe hoi been advancing 
«nA aaUmishing rapidtef in commereial prosperk^r, 
kaov^Mge, aaxl diriHxgtteii. Previom to thai {W 
iiedl, the eslerprne of' the people waa. eompleteiy 
diseouaged, bf the oyenvrheltniBg inHpoato to whteh ' 
they <were aolyected by the Tbrke, md the moBo^ 
poly of the eommerce of Turkey, which the £a« 
ropeaa merchante^ established on the shores of the 
Levant, had secured to themselres. Townrds the 
end of hat eentory however, matters began to 
assvni^ a vary diftrent aspeet. In the treaty of 
Kianai^l, the cahinet of St Petershoi^h obtained 
ttbeity,'(o establish nmsnlsand vtca-eonsnls in llie 
sea-tiort; tbwm of the Levant, for t^e protection 
4if the Russian commeree and subjects. At the 
aam^ ttme, the Ottoman Porte granted to Rmda 
Ab moMcpeclfMl boon of a' free navijjfatioa on the 
Wack Sea, wtf all ^ seas of the Ottoman en- 
piro. It was under tbie Russian. iag, accdrdin^, 
chat the Greek isianders, in ^ir first eiHnaseiictal 
enterprise, visited $h» pott of Taganrock, on the 
sea ef Anof. FVom i^at time diey eontmued to 
paiane dw same course, itnder the saine antho- 
itty. 

In the end of the second war in 1792, the 
treaty confirmed the ^stipulations of Kainardji ; the 
Porte recognised die acquisitiim of the Crimea, 
and the whole of the country to the left bank of 
the Dniester, whidi Russia had recently conquered. 
Odessa now became a kind of Greek eeiony ; se- 
veral commercial houses were establisfaed there, 
end all the merchant ships of the Ionian islands 
•Qd the Arofaipekigo> traded with the porta ef 
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O^Bsa, tlie Crimea, and Tagaiirodc It was at 
. this period, that three small islands Hydra, Spez- 
zia, and Ipsara, undertook the navigation of the 
Bkuck. Sea, which was a prelude to that of the 
Mediterranean. During the revolution in France, 
when that country was at war with all £urope, 
except, th^ Ottoman Porte, the Greek islanders 
profited not a little by the scarcity of proyisions 
which the French at that time endured. leaving 
purchased com at Odessa or Taganrock, their 
merchants passed the Dardanelles imder the Rus- 
sian .flag ; but as soon as they entered the Medi- 
^.terranean, as subjects of the Porte, they hoisted 
the Turiiish flag, and carried provisions into the 
French ports, .where they sold them at a high 
price. Enriched by this lucrative trade, they 
built large merchant ships, and soon supplanted 
the French in the commerce of the Levant. 

The Russian ambassador, knowing that the 
Porte was afraid to resist a single act of tlje 
Northern Government, authorized its sgmta to 
grant the Greeks berats or diplomas, containing 
important privileges. The Greek merchants now 
treated every where as Russian subjects car- 
ried on their conomercial enterprises with the great- 
est activity, unmolested by the Ottoman Porte. 
The embassies of the other powers at Constanti- 
nople, encouraged by the success of the Russim 
policy, began to imitate it, and to isBue berats, by 
which the Greek merchants were considered as 
under their protection. At length to such an ex- 
tent were these diplomas abused, that Selim IIL, 
with the view of remedying the evil, granted new 
privileges to his subjects, and formed a body of 
Greek and Armenian merchants, imder the title of 
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Privileged Merchants. The present Sultan a few 
years ago, in granting privileges to the Greek na- 
Ti^tors, was extremely anxious to d^niye them 
of the power of having recourse to the Russian 
agents, and forging, as was often done, false docn- 
roents ; but his Highness was fortmiately dissuad- 
ed by one of his ministers, from ^ing a step 
which would have proved so injurious to liie in- 
terests of the Greek merchants. 

From the commencement of the presmit cen- 
tury, the extension cf Greek commerce, by the 
establishment of a great number of their ware- 
liouses in the principal cities of Europe, and in 
the sea-port towns of the Levant, lias had a power- 
ful influence upon the intellectual progress of all 
elasses in Greece. The islanders, from the fre- 
quent visits which they paid to the ports of France 
and Italy, acquired much useful information. 
Schools and colleges for the education of youth 
were established at every considerable town on 
the Continent. A spirit of inquiry spread among 
the people, and literary undertakings received 
ample encouragement. During the first twenty 
years of this century, that is down to the year in 
which iftie revolution began, more than three 
thousand original works or translaticms into mo- 
dem Greek have been printed at Paris, Vienna, 
Venice, Leipzig, Moscow, Jassy, and Constan- 
tinople. 

When the revolution burst forth, the Greeks 
had reached a point in the scale of civilization 
worthy of the ancestors from wfiom they sprung. 
The mists of ignorance were fast clearing away, 
and a more auspicious day was dawning upon 
Greece. By the establishment of seminaries of 



inslroctioii in many parts of the coimtry ; hj the 
vwrilonfnu labours of the venerable Coray and 
cHlier enlightened men, in tnmskrtiag and pablish* 
iH^ ini|K>itant woriu, both aneieat and modtfn^ an, 
ettdrasktatic desire of knowledge was awakened in 
the country, and from a state of intellectnal tarpor» 
the people in the course of a few years ^Mwnnviwl 
all the activity and energy of their ancient sires. 

The reyolutionary war checked the progress of 
the Greeks in knowledge and refinement. The 
schools and colleges were shut, and the whole at- 
tention of the people was directed to the defence 
of themselves and their country. Exposed for six 
years to all the horrors of war, how can they be 
expected to make any progress in intellectual im- 
provement ? To supply his immediate wants, is 
the first care of man ; and it is only amid the com- 
forts of peaceful society, that the refinement and 
intelligence of civilized life can be fully exhibited. 
Once let Greece becomis independent, and she will 
resume the career in which she was advancing be- 
fore the revolution. In that country, whidi for 
four centuries past has been subjected to Tur- 
kish oppression, there exists more intelligence, and 
a greater tendency to civilization, than in ahnost 
any other part of Europe ; but, by the tyranny of 
the Porte, society has been completely disorganiz- 
ed ; and had it continued longer, a state of anarchy 
might have cast its roots so deep, that the lapse of 
ages would have been necessary to restore society 
to a peaceable and flourishing condition. 

Mliatever form of government the Allied Powers 
may establish in Greece, that country will yet assume 
an elevated rank among the nations. The charac- 
ter of the people, especially considered in con- 
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nexion with the local situation of the country aiul 
its salubriotts climate, is sufficient to ensure sueh 
B result ; but it is only under a free goyemment 
that the internal improvement of Greece will be 
properly encouraged, and all classes of the popa- 
pnlation confirmed in a state of increasing*pro«pe- 
rity and happiness. 



EUROPE IN 1827. 
XI. 

DBMMABKy NORWAY, AMD SW£D£N. 

The once powerful kingdom of Denmark, which 
proudly maintained its rank among the fint in 
Europe by sea and land, and was courted by 
the most influential powers of southern £u- 
ropfe, — which till a very late period, was our 
nearest competitor for nayal* glory, though o« 
therwise much weakened and depressed in the 
political scale,— -received in the year 1807, the 
coup de grace from our hands, giving us then 
no other provocation, except that of being too 
weak and unable to defend itself. Yet not con- 
tent with this, in the year 1815, at Vienna, it 
may be said, that we still more certainly sealed its 
destruction, when consenting to the separation from 
the sister kingdom of Norway ; by which, though 
die loss of Denmark, in point of revenue, was ve- 
ry trifling, or even none at all, her political im- 
portance was so much lessened, that since that pe- 
riod it is felt nowhere in the affiiirs of Europe. 
Previous, however, to thb external shock, there 
WM certainly an inward decay, for which Great 
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Britain is in no way accountable. The finances of 
Denmark were deranged, her commerce drooping, 
her energy and national spirit fast dying away, 
and the political malady to all appearance incur- 
able, ever since the memorable year 1660, when 
the Danes chose to sell their liberties, for the false 
satisfaction of seeing their proud Nobles humili- 
ated ; and delivered up every thing which intel- 
lectual beings can surrender, into the hands of power. 
Yet, since £e two events which we have mentioned 
above, of the first of which we were the sole au- 
thors, and consulting to the other, the progress 
of the decline has been more rapid, and the vital 
partiri have been more grievously aififected by tlie 
ditease; 

Dtomaric, we may now tiay, has no txfjf wA 
comlneree, n» makmfaetores ; ber progress in agri- 
enkare is insigjaificaott ; her colonies are in. the 
most deplorable state ; and her c^ief soimce of ». 
veliae, the Sound d«ties, are pledged for a loail. 
QOfntra^ded in London in 1825. Every thing, but 
arts^ and liiel»tur^ and the nation's afiection to 
the.Kingvis in a state of dedme. 
. ThMgh the reign of Frederick YJ. had hithertff 
not been a very fMunateoney yet all his subjects 
acki0f«riedg4udttt it was not in his power to resist 
Ihfr tide of KBfortamste events, by which the Danei 
bbve Jhiff^ed so iiiud>» The memhetB of the House 
of (Hdenburg^, the mostanriei^ieigDmg fepiify itt 
iAtope, havf atwbys been highly* pited with .tibMS 
personii} qualities of Royahy, whi<^ never hak is 
renidec mcfeMiiehs bekrved and rersfsedly then* sbIh 
jectii* It is .weH known to every Dane» idiat Fie*^ 
deriek VL has a paternal affection and care for fH 
his subjects ; that he loves them all, both high and 
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loir ; ihnt he gives b hearing to every one who so- 
licits ihat fnvoar ; that he wishes justice to be a^- ' 
tBinistered with impartiality ; and this conviction, 
whidi is often manifested with great enthusiasm, 
wten his Majesty appears in public on solemn oc- 
ISasions, goes a great length to render the people 
6appy, even in a state of political calamity and suf- 
fenng. This mutual good understanding between 
King and subject is very manifest when his Ma- 
jesty ti^es his walk, as he does almost every day, 
yMi ^e Princess Royal, through the city of Co- 
Wnhagen, often without any, sometimes with a 
ifiigle attendant ; for every passenger bows with 
T^verence, and w kindly noticed in return. 

tn the choice of his ministers, his Majesty, since 
ihe death of the Cotmt Goetske Molike, has not 
lieeii very fortanate ; almost all of them have been 
"'unpopular. Mr Kaas, President of the Chancery, 
an office which in some sort corresponds with that 
bf our Premier, died last year, and was little re- 
gretted. Of no very amiable or spotless private 
chm*acter, he was haughty and ' insolent in his 
manner^, and despotic in his measures. ' Formeriy 
Bent as an ambassador to Buonaparte, he was said 
to have been in great favour, and to have taken 'a v 

{lartkutar liking to the Emperor of the French ; and 
t was thought that, ever afterwards, he wished to 
copy him in private and political conduct ; of 
course, he copied as little men copy great ones. 
Mr iStegmann, who was appointed his successor, 
and who formerly was Governor of Soroc-Amt in 
Seeland, was hitherto highly esteemed for his great 
vigilance in office ; and, no doubt, the Danes ex- 
pect much from him : yet his, is none of those 
highly gifted and comprehensive minds, which we 
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admire in ministers of state ; and his strictaefls and 
accuracy in little things, often borders on pedantry. 
Inpomt of moral character, he is an ornament to the 
Danish Council. The Count Schimmelman, who 
has served his Danish Majesty in almost every 
ministerial capacity by turns, for he has been 
. Finance Minister, the Leader of the Privy Coun- 
. cil, and now he is Minister of Foreign Afl&iis, 
. was in his younger days, a very able metaphysi- 
cian of the school of Kant, and a great theorist in 
every department ; it is not altogether inappro- 
priate to call him the Chateaubriand of Denmark. 
This worthy man is now turned of seventy, and 
infirm in mind and body. Yet he has more expe- 
. rience and knowledge of the world than all his 
colleagues ; and Frederick VI. would not easily, 
amongst his nobles, find a more fit person for the 
foreign department. Major Abrahamson is not a 
member of the Privy Council, but an Adjutant to 
the King, and his intimate friend. He is a man of 
great activity, and great zeal in whatever he under- 
takes. It is owing to his exertions, in a great 
measure, that Denmark now can boast, that the 
education of the lower orders in that kingdom is 
on a better footing than in any other country in 
Europe. In addition to the Danish parochial 
schools, he has lately, by his own exertions, estab- 
lished two thousand, on the Lancasterian principle. 
Denmark also has her full share of eminent 
literary characters. Mr Schlegel, a cousin to Aug. 
and Frid. Schlegel, as Professor of the law of Na- 
ture and Nations, is an ornament of the University 
of Copenhagen. Thorlacius, who is Professor of 
Belles Lettres, (BhgtienticB LcOiruB), is renown- ' 
ed as one of the most profound scholars on the 
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Continent. Herhold is ft phymciftn of great emin- 
ience. Oeiiated's name is of high celebrity in the 
Idfltoiy of natural phiiosopby ; and Rask is in all 
pfohabtltty the first linguist of our age. 

Prince Christian, the Heir-apparent to the 
Crown of Denmark, and his consort Princess 
Carolina Amelia, while trayelling in Great Britain 
a&d on the Continent, were nnirersally admired 
for their literary accomplishments. Their know- 
ledge and loTe of polite Hterature is very nti- 
cooamon. This, coupled with the most refined 
elegance in manners, as well as with oniyersal he- 
neVolence of character, renders them highly ad- 
mired and beloved by the DaiiiBh nation. ' 

.J 

Norway. — Though the separation from Den- 
mark, in the year 1818, wounded the feelings of 
the Norwegians, yet it now appears that they are 
completely reconciled to their political fiite. The 
Ikct is, that on this occasion, the feelings mantfetft- 
ed were more those of an habitual — it might al- 
most be said personal — attachment to the House 
of Oldenburgfa, than those of a genuine political 
character. The exchange df madtefis, frotn Fre- 
deridc'VI;to Bemadotte, even when all the military 
adiieyements of the latter, were thrown into the 
scale in his forour ; could hardly flatter the yanity 
of a nation, which reveres ancient names and di^- 
Cents, as much as any of their northern neighbours. 
Frederick numbers at least 16 ancestors before 
him in a direct line, adorned with a Royal Crown ; 
this iin6 again, was connected with the ancient 
Kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with 
the Harolds, the Knuts, the Olars ; and' it had td- 

2« 
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ways intermanied with the most augufit Royal 
familias in Europe. If the Oldeabiirgh sceptre 
therefore, was, after the time of Christian lY., leas 
powerful than hefore, it was one of mikineaa and 
mercy ; this the Norwegians, in particular, had c^- 
ten experienced. Their country is much sofajoct 
to the rigours of the arctic zone ; they were, theve- 
fore, frequently visited by scarcity and famine ; and 
the measures adopted by the Danish GoTemoient 
on these occasions, were directed by the most un- 
bounded liberality, and the most tender feelings of 
humanity. This sufficiently accounts for a cus- 
tom, which would appear yery strange at any other 
court than that of Denmark. The Norwegi^ii 
mountaineers, when they came to Copenhagen, 
would always have an audience of the King; 
their style, when they applied to the nobleraaa in 
waiting, was, <' that they wished to speak wiUi 
their fabler;** and if instant admittance was not 
granted, they would bare thought it very unnar 
tural. Beroadotte's title — that of adoption into a 
Royal family, in which the Crown was hereditary, 
and' in which a lawful heir existed — ^was, to say the 
least of it, a novel one,. and certainly unprecedent- 
ed in the history of Scandinavia; nor was the 
manner in which Bemadotte disengaged himaalf 
from the intei^ests of Buonaparte, calculated to in- 
spire his future subjects with confidence, or with 
very high notions of the steadiness and disint^wai- 
edness of his character. It is also a matter of 
small import in itself, but howevo' of some nunaent 
in intercourse with the Norwegians, that Bema- 
dotte could not, nor can he still express himself 
either in the Swedish or the Norwegian tongue. 
He speaks Italian and French with equal feuility ; 
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. Aa fonner, a Norwe^aii is bnt too apt to conai- 
der as the type of treachery, the latter as that of 
. adulation. 

Ail these consideradons ha^e had, not perhaps 
a dae iaflnenee, bat certainly have exercised a 
great sway oyer the minds of the Norwegians ; 
lliey are, howeyer, reconciled to their situation, 
. and seem now, to all appearance, content to be 
ruled by Charles John. Such is the magic of the 
mere names, Liberty and Constitution^ for we can 
hardly assert that the Norwegians, as yet enjoy any 
thing, beyond the names. This is all they have 
c got in exchange for a King for whom they once 
I. iHwfessed, and no doubt felt, an enthusiastic attach- 
ment. We cannot be surprised that men, no 
better prepared for this political change than the 
Norwegians, should not instantly reap all the 
golden fruits of it. After a long state of inactivi- 
.ty, ih^ political sense is only roused ; their taste 
and talent for iree discussion, is as yet in its ia- 
.fimcy; nor can we name any man among them 
,who has the sagacity to manage a party, either 
for useful or pernicious purposes, so as to draw any 
advantage from it, or obviate its inconveniences. 
All these points, the disciple of Napoleon under- 
stands thoroughly, and to a man of his acknow- 
ledged talent, it is but an easy task to guide the 
.deliberations of the Stonr^Thingy the legislative 
• Diet of Norway, and to win refractory members 
over to his interests. This is a matter of little 
.difiiculty among a people where capital is scarce, 
and where there is plenty of northern pride and 
ambition. Charles John understands well, that 
the Crosses of the Swedish Order of the Polar 
.Star are useful in saving some thousands of dollarsy 
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and, at the same time, well knows where eelf-mte- 
rest will prove more effectual. In the. Stor- TMnffy 
however, there .sometimes is made a show of op- 
position ; laws proposed by, or emanating from- the 
Crown, are ireqnently rejected. But it is evident, 
to an uninterested spectator of the drama, that 
Bemadotte did not propose such measures with 
any direct intention of seeing them pass, but mere<- 
]y to try what sensation they would produce, and 
then avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
in the next speech from the throne, to extol fais 
own moderation and respect for the Norwegian 
Constitution, and, at the same time, to chide the 
SiOT' Thing for its stubbornness. Every man un- 
derstands that the fate of this constitution is qmte 
in his hands, that he may preserve it or destnyy 
it at pleasure ; and, under, cover of this speech, 
some outwardly unpretending, yet essential^ 
impprtant crown paeasure, wUl pass, when ilje 
Diet next assembles. This was the true scope of 
proposing, in the preceding session, measures di- 
rectly contrary to the fundamenial laws of the 
constitution and charter ; and yet, the Norw^iaiis 
are very proud of rejecting such bills, and Clnrles 
John well satisfied by gaining his main^point. 

The Norwegian commerce is, however, a little 
improved, some public works have been executed, 
others commenced; but the obstacles which na- 
ture has presented, from the diiEculty of forming 
communications between one part of the country 
and another, are almost insuperable barriers to the 
commercial prosperity of Norway. 

Sw£i>EN. — Charles John has a more difficult 
part to play in Sweden, than in the Stor-TMng 
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of CliriBtiaiiia. There is in Sweden an ancient no- 
bility, second to none in point of talent and libe- 
ral education, except perhaps that of Great Bri- 
tain. But the Qxenstiemas, the Horns, the Gyl- 
lenboi^ of Sweden, are at present as little 
distinguished for literary talent, as they are for 
skill and adroitness in political intrigne. These, 
in all ages of Swedish history, have been firm sup- 
porters of the Crown, and formidable opponents 
to an unpopular government. The designation, so 
much in use in the Northern countries, which styles 
the Swedes ** the Frenchmen of the North, *' ap- 
plies particularly to the Swedish nobility ; and yet 
this is only characterizing them imperfectly; for to 
the vivacity and politeness of Frenchmen, they fre- 
quently join Italian cunning and sometimes British 
manliness. In proportion to the population of 
. Sweden, they form a very considerable class in 
point of number ; and though they are in general 
. not very wealthy, exercise a great influence among 
the nation at large. There is likewise in Sweden 
a Hen Stat^ there called Bands Stamden^ or the 
State of Agriculturists, which indeed in no re- 
spect can bear any comparison to the Commons 
of Great Britain, and is yet superior to all the 
Northern nations in politiod skill and experience. 
Bemadott^s title cannot but be very objectionable 
. to many of the nobility ; and if the least exception 
were taken against the measures of his govem- 
meuty that circumstance would furnish the disaf- 
fected with the pretext for desperate proceedings. 
In this country, the measures of Bernadotte are 
subject to more effectual limitations than in Nor- 
way.. The Swedish States are not easily intimidat- 
ed; they must be reconciled by a variety of political 
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manoenvreB. He attaches as many pf the nc^flity 
to the throne as he can gain ; and when he diinks 
he has secured them, bestows high appointments, 
either in the army or in isome civil office ; for the 
order of the Polar Star would be altogelher thrown 
away on men, who esteem it veiy lightly in com- 
parison to what they consider their fairth-riglits. 
"Every opportunity is seized to ingratiate his son 
Oscar with the nobility and the nation at large. 
This yoting Prince, speakjs the Swedish tongue to 
peifpction, and must study the habits and the pro- 
"f ensities of the people ; he. leans to the popular 
-rfde of every question, and it is more than pro- 
'bable, that Bernadotte would not dislike if 'he even 
'ihoderately opposed his own measures, if he cduld 
by that means gsim a few more personal adherenti^y 
tkid lay the Foundation of his p^tdarify, as tlie 
Tuture Sovereign of Sweden.' The army under 
his Majesty's own immediate tuperintendance is 
maintained ' in the highest state of perfectfoii ; 
and military exercises and pageants are very fre* 
queht. 

In many respects Bernadotte*s govemmfent is 
an active one. Commerce is favoured ; learning 
and manufactures promoted and encouraged ; good 
iinderstanding with other nations, particularly with 
Great Britain, is cultivated ; and his neighbours, 
the Danes, are treated, upon the whole, with na- 
tional courtesy. . 

It is difficult to estimate fairly the state of learning 
and literature in Sweden, for it produces from timS 
to time such brilliant phenomena, as would do horn- 
our to any country. The names of Linneeus, Berg- 
man the natural philosopher, and Scheele, are well 
known. They possess at present Berzelius,.the <lia- 
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cqfvita! «f the ditancQl proportkaMy wboM 
wwIm on intvra] ^hikaojj^hy, chomistiy, and m- 
noalogyy «e bo umyeraally adnored by th^ learn* 
ed in eriery toxMrj* BitSiop Tegn<^r it abo kigh- . 
ly eftteesnd a» a poet ; his gensuqt i» of a high or- 
der> and ina works of lasting menct ; yet, viewed! 
as a whole, the HteraM*^ of Swed^ it inferior to . 
that at Dennarifi, and depowient both upon the • 
literature of that country and also upon that of 
Germany; for most of the works used in the classes 
of their Unirersities, are translated either from 
Danish or German. In ancient Northern litera^ 
ture, and particularly the Icelandic, in which the 
Uniyersity of Uppsala possesses so many excel- 
lent MSS., they are as yet but unsuccessful rivals 
of the Danes ; which is not easily accounted for, 
as their language is more nearly related to the an- 
cient Scand^avian tongue, than the modem Da- 
nish. The celebrated Mr Rask, while residing in 
Stockholm, did much, however, to rouse their acti- 
vity in this department. 

The literature of Norway, is now more inti- 
mately connected mdth that of Sweden since the 
union of these kingdoms, and may therefore be 
considered conjointly with it ; but the language of 
Norway being modem Danish, is different from 
that of Sweden, and Norwegian literature is there- 
fore still in its taste and spirit more akin with that 
of Denmark than the Swedish. In the University 
of Christiania, Professor Hansteen is a man of 
eminence. His discovery of the magnetic poles 
of the earth, is of great importance, not only for 
navigators, but for natural science in general. Pro- 
fessor Kram Keyser, is a distinguished natural 
philosopher ; Sverdrap is a good Greek scholar ; 
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Skjolderap a great anatomiBt ; aad Panl Moller, 
a native of the Island of Fvmen in Denmark, who 
was called from the Uniyeraity of Copenhagen, 
where he wai^ yet a student, to fill the chair of 
Moral I%ilo6ophy in Christiania, is a poet of dis- 
tinction in Scandinayia. He is besides a yery emi- 
nent ckmical scholar, and his amiable character 
cannot fiul to render meti^hysicB attractiye to the 
yoong Norwegians. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 
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aOVTHERM STATBS. 

Indbfbndekt America extends from 40^ south 
to., to 50^ north hi, incbidiiig, it is supposed, a- 
bout tweWe millions square miles. FVom its north- 
em esirettiity to the Pole, are situated the posses- 
ions of the £ttg)ish and Rassian GrOTermnents,'whi]e 
the district beyond its southern extremity, to which 
the same of T^tagOnta has heen gtreh, is still un- 
appropriated hy any of the dvilized nations. 
* Iti ther Southern Independent States, to which 
this dwpt^r is limited, are included the Con- 
federation of Mexico, which reckons twenty-four 
repnbHcs attached to it; Guatemala, or Central 
America, which counts in its Confederation seyeH 
constituted republics; the United Provinces of 
^lo de la Plata, which witness, according to the 
latest accounts, ^ deputies of fifteen republics 
useembled in their Congress ; the republic of Bo- 
liHa, to whidi seven states have been united ; and 
the 4a£enstTe republics of Colombia, Peru, and 
Chili* In the midst of all these republican states^ 
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stands the solitarjr empire of Brazil, to whicfa, how- 
ever, a coBBtitalioiial govenunent has beat gives. 
The French, English, and Dutch Guianas, otnatod 
hetween Brazil and Colombia, are sabjected to tko 
regime of the islands, not of the continent of A* 
merica. The population of these countries is ftff 
from being proportioned to their extent. In Co* 
lombia, there, are three millions of inhabitants ; in 
Brazil, two* and a half; m Guatemala, Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, and Peru, a million and a half* 

The impracticable and absurd attempt on die 
part of Spain, to compel the subjection of her 
South American colonies, has at length ceased ; 
but as the new States are protected by no treaty, 
they are in constant danger of iuTasion from with- 
out, and conifiiracies from wkhki. In ^ese ehi^ 
cnmstances, the military spirit prevailing amoi^ 
the people, prevents them from following evt the 
necessary plans for the internal improvement of 
the countxy. There cannot, however, be a doubt, 
that South America will in time, if not qieedilyy 
.assume that calm pacific policy, which has ler 
forty years characterized the measures of the 
great North American Bepublic Theie is very 
little probability besides, when the progress ii 
liberal sentiment in Europe is considered, that 
any further attempts will be made to prevent iknb 
complete emancipation ^of the South American 
States. 

Attempts have been made, in ahnoit sJl the m- 
publics and confederations, to restore the Spanish 
government, but they have fortunately been qd«- 
successful ; and as no assistaace c«i be expected 
even from the most arlHtrsry sovereigns of Europe, 
the Free States need fe(^ little alarm for the secur|- 
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tf^of ^ir omsfeitBtinial ^steoo. If'thare isnio 
jmBbttbilttf of a wsr bedreoi any of 'the European 
mrt i w>n .'and ^m Sodth< Anencan repnblks, theite 
k tm Unle pnobttbility tlKt lliay wUl atteck eaeh 
ntber. Most of timm an snrroiiaded with ini- 
meoae desHr(% winch separate them from those 
wfcidi Mtglit otherwM become nYwl States. H^e 
mpiiUie of Colwnbia, in its vast extent, is sat- 
^Toniided oa ^vee aides by the sea, and on the 
JmuiIi by imnanse deserta* ThOs pneaiious pos- 
aeesioBa of the Engish^ Freneb, and Dutch ia 
-Gwiam, prorent ife-fom all colltsioii with BraTil-: 
4lie<fiawerfiil aanslattoe afforded to Pent by Boli- 
^atv ali«w9sd» hoiremer, thai soma ooanenoa might 
-eamfc tetwoea Osleoabia: and that coiuitry; bnt 
fkm Urtovy^ the war ako abews, that difficuldee 
taifaimA to km sncmoualed, wlncfa woidd hate 
alsfftlod aay^ army net engi^psd in a war of inde- 
pandenoe. Peru, strengthened by the Andes, se- 
mptel fipomrOlBlit by tlbe desevt of Ataeama^ has 
:nffyiew neighbcMrs; Chili hat sitill lawer; and. 
;tlMi:RepuUiie8 al; La I^ata hafre none, except Bra- 
-aU«.^v Chiateciala, sitimted between CoiomUa and 
.Alemor**''C(Mffi«cled with die G^nUnen^ on the 
JDQiAb Md the sooth, only by nanow istthmnflesy 
li^Hcb miglit be easily defended. 

^•tha-diqtoskien-of the people idso, there k 
aa effeiMBaey, which will probably have a. great 
injnance In mawtaini ag peace/' The fiMalily with 
wbiekfihe laccat changes hara beeft ieileeted in 
meat of' ihe Stales; displays an .miwillingBeBs^ on 
the pM9t of die people, to- samfica thdr ease, er 
to ei^Me thair fartones «r liieir Hves, ft»r the 
aake oimaintaJamg interests which are less dear 
2a 2 
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to tbem thantliose of ikeir famiiiM* Ttmaptb^ 
confederation of Gnatemalft hn been m&pumMi 
from that of Mexico, tfol only without hiooAhpH, 
bat without e?en exciting the slightest aniiMiMky. 
In Colombiay the insurrection in Vetiezvei%.-in 
ftiTour of the federetiire system, fan been htikijbco 
productive only of thteats and negioffalMB% 4nrt 
•not of open hostilities. The recent rise of ^*dle 
republic of Bolina, betwe«t Peru mad tbe^U- 
united Prorfaices of La Plata, har takeA tfdHpe, 
without any attempt on liie pait of tbeae two 
riepublics to assert their authority over the de- 
tadied provinces. The cfmfedmtion of lhe*««- 
publics of La Plata, has shown stril^ig fetboflvattoe 
towards Paraguay aind its late dictator, Dr Faan- 
cia, who, in the very centre of tiieir coBfcdiaa 
tion, was enforcing that blind obedittioa^ ten 
•which the surrounding Sutes had been m mally 
-delivered. 

' There is one exception, however,' to thoipa 
cific disposition of the Free States, in the veoant 
-war which has broken out, between the Braailian 
:empire and the United Provinces of La Platay^or 
rather the Republic of Buenos Ayre%— <4r'4Mir, 
iHiich, bjl^des being impolitic and unaeeeasary, 
will retard the progress of the two conntHea inoill 
that is calculated to promote llieir interaal |Nro« 
speiity. P^vious to the commencement of the 
present war, the republic of Boenoa Ayraa waa 
in a very flonrishiiig condition* Its indepawdsrace 
had been recognised by the two first maritime 
powers ; it kept up a friendly connection wilk^all 
the other States of Amaica, and enjoyed aUthe 
||dvaiitage8 of its new government. The lands 
had risen in value ; tiie population of the capital 

. ■■ ^ J 
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iiMPetaed more than a thirds notwithstanding 
\ oGcasioRed hy the revolution ; and so 
bad the commerce become, that, ac- 
candwrtg to oAcial documents, laid before the 
«Bd*irii Ftfliament in 18^5, the English mer- 
Aandiie imported into the Republic of La Plata, 
:bad JMveaaed to the value of more than 97,000/. 
Hbe|md the eisports from the same countiy, to the 
-othflt SoB^ American republics; and the im- 
-fmu inm, Buenos Ayres into England, surpassed, 
by MW tf e than a half, those of ibe other repid>- 
•Jica. > Tbe congress had assembled, and begun 
t»4iseusathe fundamental code of theconstitn- 
tisRi ^migraSioii had been so liberaHy eneon- 
:nge4, that a great number of Europeans had 
acaried in tbe republic ; every thing, in short, 
appeared to encourage the most brilliant hope for 
«lhe iBture pto&pmty of Buenos Ayres, when 
that war burst forth, which it was certmnly the 
%Kl«esl of both the conflicting partieis to have, 
«PSided* . . 

The feftile province of Monte Video, from its 

DMtttieii in regani to La Pkta and Buenos Ayres, 

£as io^ been tbe subject of dispute between the 

' JCmga ni Spain and of Portugal. The only argu- 

jaent which the latter monarch allied in favour 

of Im ri§^t was, that La Plata was a Batumi 

limit to his territories ; whilst the claims]|lof the 

lofner were grounded on the right of prior oc«- 

gmfamffp which has always been admitted, in re* 

ganl to colonies. The province besides, waa 

. fiart peopled by Uie Spaniards ; and Monte Video 

. 90Sa founded by them, with the resources of 

Bn«KSs Ayres. Conscious that their rights to 

tbe poeeession of the provinces were well founded, 
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ihe Spaniards ne.ver acceded to tfaa pneiUmoditt* of 
PortQga], which was at l^gth obligBd f o fM l ly4» 
-renoance them. Such was the state of mmmea- 
when the rerolution began. At an early: period 
after the constitution waa established, Artigta^ 
who rose against the Govemment of B wmo B 
Ayres, under the pretence of Fedemtimv • settled 
at Monte Video; and not contentfod with kjnag 
•waste the surrounding country, he made ineiii^. 
aions into the neighbouring Poitagneva paoaen 
•ions. John VI., with the ostennUe view cf 
preserving his territories from the infloence of tbe 
rerolutionary spirit, took a part in tke qnarval he 
Iween Artigias and Boenos Ayre*-; and emfagrNied 
the opportunity of occupying Mo^to Video wiftb a 
numerous body of troops, at ijhe same. tioiB d^* 
daring, to obviate all BuspiciwB, that he w<Mild 
remove the troops as soon as or<}or ^as estsft^liah^ 
ed. The Government of Buenos Ayres was*aif* 
•hie, in its distracted state, to^ <do mote dMua 
protest against this step. On the depaftaoaief 
John VI^ for Europe, bis pians were attempt^ to 
be followed out by General Lecor. For tUa fms^ 
pose, he organized at Monte Vldeo^ a opagraaay 
<»)mposed of men mostly in the pay of BnaU^ and 
by their influence, be procured' the unioaof tke 
province with the empire of Bvanl. J}im IW 
dro, who fulfilled the duties of Emperor, 4n .the 
absence of his father, gladly accepted this ACa-of 
congress, without inquiring into its valMtitg^ 
£fnch is the plea on which the Braailian Gkoveniv 
ment at present founds its title to .the poaacjsaiaa. 
of the province of La Plata. T^e aut, howem^ 
which was originally obtained by deceit and 
bribery, has been since repealed by the Free fon- 
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flitatum ; and besides, faaTuig never been formany 
•anetioiied by the Congress of Bnunl, the oesskm 
was denied to have been legally obtained in the 
Coftes at Lisbon, * in 1822. 

Monte Video^ impatient of subjection to the Bra* 
ayiaa yoke, solicited the aid of Boenos Ayres ni 
assorting its independence* That republic, how- 
ever, although willing to assist in such a cause* 
judged it imprudent to engage alone in war, agunst 
an enemy so much superior in force. To gain 
tine theraf<M«, an envoy was sent to Rio Janeiro^ 
who, nh/et remraung for two years, returned with* 
out bavuig effiscted any thing by his negotiations. 
It was then resolved to wait until the Congress 
had assembled, when either the negotiations would 
be renewed, or war proclaimed. The conduct of 
Don Pedro rendered it probable that war would 
be inevitable. No longer c<mcealing his ambitioua 
prafeets, he still continued to increase the number 
of his troops in the province, under the pretence 
of sen^ng them as colonists ; nay, he showed his 
SBlention of sahjecting to the Brasilian authority 
the provinces^ of Entre Rios and Paraguay, whose 
dictator, Fruida, was on the most friendly terms 
wi^i him. War seemed now approaching, when 
in the month of April 1825, Lavalleja, a Montei* 
ndean officer, set out from Buenos Ayres wi^ 
forty companions, to rescue his countrymen from 
oppression. On his arrival in Monte Video, the 
people rose in a mass, and in a short time Laval- 
leja was at the head of several thousand men. 
General Lecor determined to punish these insurv 
gents, and to send some of the principal inhabi- 
' I of Uie province to Rio Janeiro as prison- 
But having joined Colonel Fructuoso Rivera, 
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yjrh^ had jmi left the service of Braxil, LBvaffe}^ 
was 80 BucceBafnU that he blockaded Lecor by 
had, although a large reinforcement had arrwNSd 
from Brazil. During this time the patriots of 
Banda Oriental hiad gained considerable success in 
the country, A detadiment of three hundred Bra^ 
eilians who had crossed the Black River, and pe-* 
petrated as far as Elperdedo^ were attacked by «ii 
equal number of patriots, add so dispersed, that 
■ome days .mfter t^e engagement only twenty-se- 
^n men rejoined the principal body. This was A 
decisive blow- to the Brazilian cause in l^e' La 
Plata provinces; and nothing remained in tlfeir 
hands but Monte Video. 

.' ' Lavalleja how established a provisional gorem- 
ment, nnd convoked a national representalivB' «• 
iwmbly in the town of Florida, whidli repealed the 
tct of recognition and the oaths of fidelity to Por^ 
iugal and Brazil, which had been deedtfully wrest* 
•d from the provinces* 

^ These events excited no small ferment in Bue^ 
nos Ayres. The government accordingly took 
measures of precaution, and resolved to demand 
of the citizens every sacrifice necessary to support 
the honour and dignity of the nation. Whilst the 
Inhabitants of Banda Oriental were defeating th^ 
Brazilians in various engagements, the Congress 
admitted their deputies to a seat in its assembly. 
'After having taken this step, the Government of 
•Buenos Ayres addressed a note to the Brasdlian 
■Emperor, giving a clear statement of matters as 
they stood, and expressing a desire that an aiAiea» 
-ble arrangement should be effected. To this note 
Don Pedro gave ho other reply, than a declaration 
of war. This declaration was answered with 4^*^ 
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eigyt 9eaA oni the 1st Janttaiy 181^6, the Congress 
#f Biieiios Ayres Bnaoimoiisly anthon^ed the na« 
•iimal executive power to repel the aggi'essioii of 
BnzlA by every lawful expedient. 

• At this time, had England intervened betweeii 
tbe conflicting parties, hostilities might hare been 
pterented. The intimate commercial oonnexiod 
teisting between Great Britain and Buenos Ayres,^ 
as weH as a former agreement with Lord Strang<« 
iwdy rendered this interference a thatter of the 
faigbest probability. So touch advantage would 
iidk¥e aeerned, not only to Buenos Ayres. but to h^t 
fittrii mterests, from a speedy termination to the 
war, that it as difficult to assign a reason for thd 
Aeci^ity ti^hich she hafs strictly maintained. Lord 
Pensoriby, the nnmster-plenipotentlary at Buenos 
Ayres, d^b^iy^; the government with vain pro^* 
M^ On his arrival, he proposed the mediation 
^^Eogfood, en condition that Brazil should rcf 
Muiibe her claims to Banda Orientai, and thai 
teieil^ Ayre^ should pay in indemnity. ThiA 
was readily acceded to, and the sum was^point^ 
«d M ^e £i^ by Lord Pon^dntby. The British 
«nV0^3 4i6/wever, instead of adheritrg to the former 
^pdsals, now ventured te stipulate, that Buenois x 
Affek shoiiM tlsb fprmaUy^renou&ce fa^r claims t6 
Biftda Orie»tii^« This absurd propositiotL Was in^ 
d%iimiliy rejected eu the part of the government 
1)^ Bi^iirdino Rivadavia, who had been named 
Preset iiip th^ toonih of February 1626. 

The new President entered upon his duties 
andd pecuHar dil&cultiesy which, however, by his 
energy and ^actrrity he ' soon - overcttoe. The cpun> 
try required to be orfgaiinzed? money, troops, and 
a national marme' were wanted; every thing in 
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iriiort, mudered the sMm^l^n of ^ivpdiraK 
what criticid. In these circinaiftiiiiceBy the \ 
decision was necessary ; . and in the course of a 
few months, the President^ aided hy Gencoad Al- 
veary succeeded in organizing the most effecttTe 
and numerous regular army that had ever been 
jformed in South America. At this time, the blaek- 
ading squadron w^« completely frustrated in ibea 
intentions upon Buenos Ayres, by the superior na- 
val dexterity of the brave Admiral Brown, wfao, 
with only a few ships, defeated the enemy's fleet, 
conustiag qi sixty sail, in several engagemeals. 
After having exhausted all possible means of ceii« 
ciliation, and even proposed to no purpose, that 
the two armies should abandon Banda Oriaiitalt 
^d leave the inhabitants to arrange Ibek own af- 
fiurs, the Government c^ Buenos Ayt«s at lengdi 
i:esolved to prosecute the war with vigour* Gen«« 
ral Alvear assumed the command of the army, and 
by his kind and conciliatory conduct, h^ pat an 
end to that discord which Brazilian intrigjoe hadl 
raised among the soldiers. 

In consequence of the appointment of 'Geueval 
Brandt to Uie command of the Brazilian army Jo 
Bio Grande, connderable dissatisfiiction had bem 
expressed by the troops* As soon as inteUigenee 
of this readied the young Emperor,, he caiae 
to the resolution of assuming the command in peiw 
son. Such a determination seeoied. ta evince that 
decisive measures were likely to be adopted* It 
was the intention of the EmpeBor to diaembaik on 
the western bank of Buenos Ayres, and baling 
combined his own £tirceB with those from Monte 
Video, to make an attack upon the town. BMteadef 
being alarmed on the ittnouncement of this scheme^ 
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i ft t mp te imly ditplayed tlie more atnking^lf their 
pBb& spirit, by voliinteermg thetr services and 
tlieir money for the defence of their country. 

Don Pedro sailed from Rio Janeiro on tlie 23d 
NoFemb^, in the Don Pedro I. of 74 guns, ac^ 
eompanied by the Isabella frigate, a corvette, and 
SQIB0 tsansports, liaving 700 Germans on board as 
a Fein£(ircenient to the army on the frontier of Rio 
Grande. Bnt no sooner had he arrived at the 
army, than the yonng Emperor began to feel ahirm-' 
ed at the difficulty «f his undertaking, and speedily 
ratamed to his capital, where,* on his arrival, he 
received the sad intelligence of the death of the 
tiispross. 

In a short time after, General Alvear entered 
Bio Grande, and cut off the Brazilian army.- For 
a long time it declined fighting ; but at length, oh 
the 20th February 18U7, an engagement took 
place on the banks of the Ituzsingo, in which the 
republican army gained a complete victory. On 
the dth of the same month, Admii-al Brown had 
captured or destroyed, in the wat^s of the Umgay» 
the' whole squadron of the enemy's small boats ; 
and on the 24th he compelled the blockade squa* 
drnn to.fly, after having suffered a considerable 
loss. Six days after the victory of Ituzaingo, only 
one-third of the Brazilian army remained ; the Ger- 
mans, who had accompanied Don Pedro^ joined the 
Patriot army, and the whole province of Rio 
Grande, on which the*Brazilian Emperor depend-* ' 
■ed so much, appeared anxious to asts^ its inde<* 
4pMuience. 

.....After the victory, Rivadavia, much to his hon* 
svit^ renewed the same propeai^ which he had 
.^. 1 .. .2.a .. '. 9^ • ,. 
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¥ that die fiiefltost rereiwM would bare f^niid me 
inflexible oathis petet, I will &ot change, noi- 
wUhitondimg bur Tictbrieii, because oiiir propoeak 
08 fiMMiedl on prln(n|rfes independent of circnm- 
itancei.'' The Emperor aeemed now to be more 
indinedtofeaise ; endGercm aeeordingly was eent 
«i an envoy from ^enoa Ayree to Rio Janeiro^ 
Wiiii expreeeinetmctietiiy that he fehouYd endeaifmir 
t* otenn Ibr his go^^ertmient the poseesilen of 
Monte Vldoo^ and, if that ahould be refiieed, he 
flhouM demaiid that it be dedared hidependent of 
both StMea. ' Ak length, after sonte negotiation, 
preliminaries were settled, chiefly by the niedia^ 
non wi Lovd PiiisDnby and Mr Gordon, to a 
iBeaty betweiMi Boeaos Ayres and BraziL On 
liie 9th June, Ganda ss^d from Rio Janeiro to 
dhtain tiia fuHificatimi of the treaty hf the re- 
pablic. No aaoner had the envoy arrived in the 
digital, and ppesevted the treaty to 4Ai& members 
e€ goveimaeat, thafn it was indignantly rejected. 
Garcia was declupM to have neglected bts instnic-' 
tiaiM miregsrdt^ the terms of peace, and as it was 
llieiiee oenchided > that he had betrayed the re- 
ptthtic, be Was obliged to fly in order to escape 
ike vettgeane^ of an infuriated populace. 
- Both pai<ies n<IW began to make preparations 
for oarryiiig on the war wilh idhe utmost vigourl 
It «oiAd not he fkpecte^ that Buenos Ayres would 
cbnsecit to nslinquii/k Monfte Video iM Bauds 
Oriental, and thui to %aci4fie6 the naiional honour: 
Don Pedro, on the contrary, was unwilling to con* 
eede Whaa) l«9 IM the f/fi^teat pretence for re- 
ianiittg* ^bw «f«di wiser pbKey w6u)d 4i hsvi^ 
been, t<^G0iifinii his o^nr^aiHhority in Brazil, by 
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•i^kii^^tnto me f infiir# the vnMy •caMrMMd^ 
vAm wintk CM»[NM» hi9 lorfitory, dl jeailMW «f 
aaeb olbf r, ^ad ^tl c mp lt p g to oi)||ui)m liwkiffiili< 
fgtfwemta^np (or theinaeWeft! r 

RimdftTiaj on ihe 7th Jaiie» imed a proobimi- 
.liott, oalHug vpoa his coiimrjrmea vtgonMiftlf iD 
v^iki the Empevor of Bnwil, and eomieiiiaiiig ti» 
treaty eofleluded by Garela at Rio Jaacdrob Thk 
Was Uie last official tef of the Plrasid«Bt ; ior, o^ 
the SOtb of the rame iMMilh, he mOk m his ra^ 
aatkm to the Cctngreiis ; and, on the ^ib Jnlf, St 
VhiDeat hofeg was elected, by a great inawjorilf 
jif 1^ mu!C$m€ftj, The KcaigBatioli of .Eimdaaia 
arose froBt fhe grant diffi^reiiee of opdaion m i Hi i ig 
-aflioDg the ra^nbers of the Congr^ss^ as well jb 
ihe people^ m regard to tha ooiitiiraatioB of the 
:W9ti Tken ioti^nal diftianeesy herverer, wen 
soon settled, and warlike preparsttons had been 
made) when a ship of war from Rio JaneiffOy ar^ 
xived ill the River Pfaite> witha flag of truce. The 
Arasiilian Einpefmr» embarroBsed in his finaneas^ 
and in perplexity with r^ard to l^e state of Pob- 
tngUl, WM anWiUsng to prosecnte the war, and 
therefore adopted the wiser measvfe of consentiBg 
to make Banda Oriental an indepeadieDt stat^ 
nad&r the proteetioQ and gnarantee of Gfeat Bti^ 
tetn. A treaty, foitoded on these condilaonB, was 
accordingly transmitted to Buenos Ayras* As 
soon as intelligence of this treaty reached Londai^ 
despatches were sent to Rio Janeiro, expressaig 
ihe readiness of the British Gotemineiit to gna» 
rantee the independence of the Banda Orienttd. 

The mode of goTemmeat adopted by the 
Buenos Ayrean Republic, is that which is tem* 
^ Central. Though this form had been esta- 
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Uiiktd by » grest mtjorily of ^e CongrieM^, 
•efvittl gorernori of provinces were nirfbrtanfttely 
♦ diioutwiiiod wMi the anfragemeiit. Bitlitos, in 
pwticQlar, the governor of Cordova; expressed 
<lHBwelf deeidedly against the central government. 
The Congress sent to the legislature of each pro- 
'vince <Hie of hs members, to present the cbnstitu* 
lion for their acceptance, and especially to eif- 
pUutt the motives which led them to prefer the 
Central system ; bat some of the governors pre- 
vented these deputies from fdlfilling their mission, 
•D that the public opinion has in few places been 
eramdled, and the province of Monte Ylde^ 
akne has adopted the constitution. The govem- 
nent jodged, that th^ best means of surmounting 
the obstBckt with which it is surrounded, is tb' 
CBoourage tk» fveeand unfettered liberty of the 
piess. Liberal opinions are thus difiused among 
the people, and the benefit of the new system wi)l 
eeon be i^jweciated. The inhabitants of the pro^ 
i^ees will learn, that it is an essential cbaracteris- 
tae of the constittttion, to respect the local inte- 
rests ; and councils of adininistration, named di- 
veetiy by the people in each province, regulate the 
details belonging to it with a complete independ- 
ence, and without the intervention of the supe- 
xtor's authority. The acts of these councils are 
oaly submitted to the examination of the general 
Congress, and the president chooses the governor 
from a list of three members, presented by each 
local administration. Thus the Buenos Ayrean 
Republic will possess, as far as possible, all the 
advantages of the federal system, without its in- 
con veaieDces. 
It is gratifying to observe, that though the mindt 
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-ff-jdHt^ewM AyrMnft mwt hate been maeh^N)^ 
oupied with the ereot* of the war, the Gevenn^ 
meni nerer for one meroeiit lelaxed ite efibrts ta 
iipproye the iostitationa of the Kepablic, and ^nh 
mote the edncatioa of the people. With each a^ 
tkniy iodeed were their schemes conducted, th4t 
Ibere ia at present in Buenos Ayres a nnirersitjm 
a college for stodents in the ecclesiastical sciences, 
on Jansenist principles ; a college for students in 
the nMNcal sciences, and a central school for nntual 
ittstmctioB, which provides teachers for the other 
•parts of the republic The National Libnuy c<hih 
taina nore than 30,000 Tolumes. Arrangementa 
were coomienced last summer, imder the saperioh 
tendance <if M. Moreno, Professor of Chemistrjr 
in the University, for lighting the town with ga^ 
extracted from an oleaginous substance, whidi 
ihej. obtain from the flesh of mares. From a pre- 
jtt^6e prevailing among the people, that it is im- 
proper to use mares for the purpose of riding, 
these animak are easily obtained in large numbers, 
as ihey abound so much in the country, that they 
are himted by the peasantry. 

The plans projected by the Gavenmient for lli» 
internal im{»t)Tement «f the country, must n* 
^oubt have been considerably retarded by the war, 
and the oeasequeBt interruption of commerce. Btft 
even amid thme disadvantages, their progress has 
l>een considerable. The convents have been a- 
holished ; the undue influence of the Catholic 
clergy has been diminished, and republican prind- 
plas fully established in the affections of the people, 
^s soon, therefore, as war shall have ceased, and 
commercial activity reciMnmenced, the Aigentine 
- .2-3.5 . . ' 
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Kapublie wiU resume ito^plaBs for the promelieft 
of the prosperity and bappmess of tbe people. 

The extent of territory included in the repubo* 
lie of Colombia, and its vast natural resources) ren- 
4iers it of perhaps more importance than any otiier 
part of South America. It was jm the SOtb of Au- 
gust 1821, duit the constitution was proclaimed 
The sittings of the Congress were transfeived to 
Bogota, and Santander was authorized to execute 
the office of President) in the absence of Bolivar. 

The attention of tl^ Patriots was then dire<^d 
to Peru, wheiie the Royalists had established them- 
aelves on apparently a firm footing. BoHrar a&- 
.i^ordingly carried the war into that quarter; aud 
lifter having been successful in several engage^ 
ments, he acquired pos8essi<m, by eapitulation, ni 
the whole teniUMry of Quito. Shortly aifler, Morales 
was defeajted by General PaeaE» and thus the whole 
}loyaliftt ariuy was destroyed, and thecmiae of Uie 
Patriots established in Peru. Since that period, 
the SpaniardiB have again raiped the standard of 
the mother country in that district ; and Bolivar 
was under ihe necessity of returning to Peru, wbeiia 
he has at length succeeded in restoring a quiets 
submission to the Constitutional govemmeiu.^- 

In the absence of Bolivar, dissentioBs arose m 
Colomlna, which, had they not been ^teediiy quol^ 
led, would have destroyed the repuUic. 1% had 
been decreed, in one of the fundamental laws of 
the Constitution, that in 1830, the form of the go* 
vernment should be finally settled by a general 
meeting of the deputies from all the provtnee^ 
Impatient, however, of delay, General Paes, poli- 
lical and militaiy chief m Venezuela, in 1826 de- 
dared {)ublic]y in fa?oui' of the PedenOive, in pr<$* 
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Imftee'to the Central System, and threatened to 
detach VeBesniela from the union, if his favourite 
vfstem was not immediately adopted. Tins bold 
md daring step excited great commotion through- 
GtH the whole of the riepnblic. " Public confi- 
dence (to quote the words of an intelligent phy- 
tteian in that quarter) began to totter, the foreign 
mei^hftots, who had been crowding the ports of 
Colombia, removed with their goods as fast as pos-r 
sihle to St Thomas. Trade was consequently at 
a-sCand, and general distress began to pervade the 
province, when, to crown the whole, Paez was de- 
ckled a trait<M' by the supreme government at Bo- 
gota, at Uie very time that he was acknowledged 
by tHe public bodies of the province as political 
snd militaiy chief, and when, in fact, he had mU 
IHary possession of the country. " The state of 
eenfiisiott is thus well described by a gentleman 
04^^ present resident in Caraccas. 

** The administration of this government for 
tome time paiBt has been ^t of a reign of terror, 
Yest^day the whole country exhibited one of those 
striking seenee, which none but an eyewitness can 
Sorm any conception of. Anxiety and fear were 
impressed on every countenance. Soldiers were 
baetening from one station to another, and, on the 
road, depriving every one of their horses, mules^ 
aad accoutrements, carrying with them volunteers, 
if they could find them, or forcibly driving before 
tkckk individuals of every nation whom they met, 
while whole families were taking refuge in the 
neighbouring mountains, in the hope of eluding 
the licentiousness of the federal faction." 

Bolivar hail just completed the liberation of Pe- 
ruy and was establitdiiog her constitutional govern-^ 
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ment on a proper basis, wlpon he. refeeiyed Vi^lfJii 
gence of the distressed state into which the jwi 
conduct of Paez had thrown the Colombian States, 
Ko sooner did the tidings reac^ the ears of the I4- 
Jberator, than he instantly; fonped th^^resoluticA.to. 
jretum to the assistance, of his Countiy. The mo- 
ment he arrived at Guayaqnil, he issued a prciclar 
mation, calling apon the people to lay aside th^ 
dissensions. 

Bolivar bad reached Guayaqnil. on the 18th 
September, and left it on the . 18th for Bogota. 
.All classes of his countrymen looked with anxiely 
/or his return, in expectation that his geniaa aad 
popularity would immediately restore tianquilltiy* 
On his arrival in Bogota, h^ issued a proclamation 
,on the 23d November, in. which he noticed tiie 
rumours which his enemies had i^ustiiously cir- 
culated in regard to his intention of ascending the 
throne of South America, and distinctly discl»m- 
4ed all such intention, asserting, that he considered 
^ the destiny of Liberator as far more sublime 
than the throne." During his residence in the ca- 
pital, the different Charge d' Affaires from the Unit- 
ed States, from Mexico, 9nd from Great Britain, 
were introduced to his Excellency,. for the purpose 
of congratulating him on his return to bis country 
after five years' absence. From. Bogota he |mv-» 
ceeded, attended only by his staiF, to Maracaiboi 
where he issued another proclamation in the. mid* 
die of December. Venezuela now began to as* 
sume a more pacific i^pearance ; and Paes, per* 
ceiving that, exposition would be fruitless, submit* 
ted himself into t^e hands of Bolivar, who, with 
his characteristic magnanimity, ibi^ve all his er* 
rors; and; besides receiving, his .^ulmtisaion^cqiin 
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lerred on bim the title of Saperier Chief of Co- 
lombia. Paez, on his part, issued a proclamation) 
in which he exhorted the people to receive Boii- 
▼ar as the Father and Liberator of his country. 
^ Hie patriot chief had fall confidence in bis in* 
flaence over the minds of the people, for he came» 
attended only by his aide-de-camps ; no army follow- 
ed him ; he had only to show himself and raise his 
voice, and immediately the rebels submitted, and 
anarchy wfis at im end" 

^ Confidence seems re-established," says the 
correspondent above quoted, '* in Caraccas. Peo- 
ple, who, from fear, confined themselves to their 
houses, are again abroad ; the roads, which were 
before almost deserted, are once more crowded 
with mules burthened with goods and produce,—, 
every thing, in short, seems to wear the exhilarat- 
ing appearance of improving trade." 

The arrival of Bolivar was expected at Caraccas 
with the most intense anxiety. The municipality 
of that capital made arrangements for the trium- 
phant entry of the Liberator, which for some time 
appeared to engross the whole minds and hearts 
of the people. No better account of this interest- 
ing scene could be given than that of an intelligent 
eyewitness, with which we have been favoure<l. 

<* It was, in tiiith, a grand sight. The people 
were, and seem still in a state of madness. Even 
now, I hear nothing but the discharge of guns, and 
the loud Vivas of the populace. For two days 
previous, we have been on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion of his arrival ; but the evening before last, we 
knew for ceii;ain of his approach, and the next 
mornings dawn was ushered in with loud dis- 
charges of mosketry and the ringing of bells«< 
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. *V About »ix oVlocky (i^pmtati^s of aU tte ^tSln 
ILc bodi^ weBt out to meet hhn» among wb^m tlfe 
. J^sident forei§;iiera of Cacaecas and La Gnayiu fprp)* 
.ed themaelvea into one c^Mrps, •.bearing tirith tbewi 
.ibo Bags of th€|ir redpectivij Qatiop6. This !R><ly 
.advancfid fartber than any of 4^ others, and wefe 
consequently tbe first to meet him, about eight 
miles from town. We were advised of hk up- 
.proach, $akd had to n^grsbalfed ourselves or the 
road, that he had to pass through pur open ranb^, 
on bis entfani^e into whipb, be was liiit^ with 
* Vjva el Liberfador Preddente de Colombia J* 
with )oud iknd long cheers./ . . 

<< Tbit wad the first view J bfad .of ^m* He 
was mounted on a white charger. His dress w^s 
. that of a Captain General of Colombia, dark bJne 
. with . broad red facings, richly embroidered wi^ 
gold. He came quite unattended but by bis sta^ 
. relying on the affection of . his cotiattyn^^r 

" He is an admirable nder^ fmd . celebca^ ftir 
the swiftness with which be travels: At the ao- 
'clammations with which ha was received, his 
horse, which was at full speed, was remed up, 
-and bid hat and white plumes waved gracefnlly 
to all. An appropriate address W{^ then made to j 
him, to which he replied with the utmost readi- 
ness and elegance, in a strain of high compliment j 
to the foreigners. After which, be was again at ' 
, speed, and our body formed close upon the rear 
of his aids, which post of honour having been won 
by being the first to meet bim» We maintained 
through the whole procession. . 

'< At the entrance of the city a triumphal car 
• was in readiness for him, into which he Was home 
by the arms of the crowd. His aidfhde-Cangips tliep 

I 

i 
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ti^nceAj and rode by the side of &e car, in con« 
Mqiufnce of Which arrangement, our foreign body 
(mttcfi to the* amiby^nce of the militia regiments), 
eame tminediately dose upon his person. My si* 
fiiation was most favourable. From being assign- 
ed ft station in the front rank, I enjoyed a fviXt 
new of "his countenance for several hours. 

^ This man is quite ifniike any of the portraits 
pf him I have ever seen. He is remarkably dark ; 
Ms figure about a middle size, and very ihln ; his 
lace long and sharp, with a .fine expressive fore- 
head. His eyes are large and dark, and the gen- 
eral expression of his f^ice is melancholy and stem, 
with .strong lines of irritability. His hair is 
^n apd rather grey, and his whole countenance^ 
from exposure and to^l, gives him the appearance 
df sixty, while he is only at thie age of forty-four. 
No one c^ look upon him without strongly asso- 
ciating with his countena9ce the idea of a man of 
SorrQW. 

-** The streets for two or three miles through 
irhicii We had to pass, ^ere filled with triumphal 
arclies, — the windows and balconies crowded with 
BO ordinary, display of splendour and beauty, from 
W9iich, as he passed along, thousands of fair hands 
showered down jlpwers on Vis head, and thousands 
of qbfr lijps hkilied Inm with * Viva muestra Bolivar I • 
•"Viva el ttedei^tor delos Pueblas ! ' *Viva el Li- 
bertador Prepidente de Colombia ! ' The Spanish 
face is liot eftsily brightened into an expression of 
mal^ joy. Hot op this bccasion every eye seemed 
io 'dance in btflliancyJ I never saw such a scene 
jif en$h[ixsiasro.'* 

On the totry of the Liberator into the city, 
liie people repaired to*^e principal cathedrtd to 
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render thimkflgiTiogs to God .for his 
Bolivar was then conducted to his house, amid di^ 
acclamations of thousands of people. For . some 
days every individual forgot his own private con- 
cerns, husied only in public rejoicings. The hu- 
mility, condescension and kindness, which this 
great man exhibited, endeared him the mora to 
all classes of the people, and heightened that en- 
thusiastic admiration of his character which had 
been long entertained by all that were acquainted 
with him. 

It is a sublime sight, to behold all the qna«» 
lities of a hero combined in the same per8on» 
with an that is amiable in private life. The 
courage of Bolivar is undaunted. Even in the 
darkest periods of the revolutionary war, he has 
never, for one moment, despaired of the re- 
public. He had resolved that Soutli America 
should be ii'ee, and with this view Jbe has often 
been heard to say, that he weuld never sheath his 
sword till every hostile Spaniard was driven from 
its soil. His disinterestedness can scarcely h^ 
equalled. Twice have his patrimonial estates 
been devastated by fire and sword, yet he persjuita 
in refusing aid from his country. His persever- 
ance and devoted zeal in the cause of liberty and 
independence, cannot be too highly appreciated. 
In sJmost every point of view, in short, the cha-^ 
racter of Bolivar is worthy of admiration. . 

It might, perhaps, be expected that some. ac- 
count should be given of that military chief, 
whose imprudent conduct nearly overturned the 
infant republic of Colombia. Paez, who is by 
birth a Llanero, or native^of the eleviited plains of 
Varinas in Venezuela, was oi-iginally an illiterate 
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His boldnees and intrepiclity of cha- 
racter, however, the surpris'iDg acuteness and pe- 
DHntion of his mind, with his uncommon hodily 
Tigonr and activity, seemed to point him out as 
dMtijied for a higher station in society. TFie cir- 
cnmstanees of the times, too, were peculiarly fa- 
vourable for calling into action the powers of this 
cgitraordinary man. His restless ambition^ ac- 
cordingly, led him to engage in the revolutionary 
war. At the head of a numerous but undisci- 
plined band, he at one time fought bravely in de- 
fence of the Patriots, and at another engaged in a 
system of plunder on his own account. Bolivar 
perceiving the growing influence of Pae;;, and 
anxious to enlist his eminent qualities decidedly in 
favour of the Patriots, appointed him to the regu- 
lar army. His heroism and warlike genius was, 
from tliat moment, of the utmost importance to 
the cause of independence. The militaiy renown 
of Paez is chiefly founded on his conduct at the 
famous battle of Carabobo, which was followed by 
the occupation of Valencia next day, and of Carac- 
cas three days after. In consequence of his^m- 
trepidity id this engagement, Bolivar promoted 
him to the ofHce of Captain- General on the fields 
and intrusted him with the chief command. 

From the violence of his passions, Paez is often 
hurried into indiscretions ; but these are as oftea 
forgot amid the eccentricities of his character^ 
which transform the frown of those whom he has 
(tended into the good-natured laugh at his ex- 
pense. He is neaily forty years of age; and 
though his education is still very dafective,'.he has, 
from tlie acknowledged sagacity of his mind, been 
2c 
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invested with iJie office of a Senator of ^e Iftft- 
public. The elevation of his i-ank, however, tloes 
not prevent him from engaging in the most dtOd^ 
ish amusements. 

He is very fond of leaping and swimmitig 
horses, of attacking hulls, and fighth^g aHigaton. 
Perhaps the most curious, as well as the mtmt 
laudable of his feats, was the capture of a Spantsli 
schooner, which lay at anchor in the Orinoco. 
This was accomplished by a party swimming from 
the shore, each holding his sword in his mou^ 
' Such is a brief outline of the cfiaracter of I^iez, 
who excited such commotion in Venezuela, but 
whom the presence of Bolivar awed into silence 
and submission. There is ' something m the 
moral influence of greatness which is irresistible^^a 
remark which was beautifully illustrated in the tran* 
quillity which e veiy state assumed as he passed along, 
from the capital of Peru till he reached Catuccas. 
Here his triumph was completed in the surrender 
of Paez, and the subsequent good order and peace 
of the state. But the fame which BoliVar had at- 
t|iined, and the love and admiration with which he 
was greeted by a grateful people, excited th6 envy 
send jealousy of some who attempted to tarnish his 
well-earned reputation, by representing him as 
Ifeving been actuated by a desire to obtain the 
absolute control of the Free States. This unjust 
calumny, however, was fully and for ever set at 
rfet by his resignation of the office of President, on 
t|ie 6th February. For fourteen years he had 
held the office ; and, during ^hat time, every oh- 
Btacle' to the future prosperity of the republic 
hid- been removed; <and he now, therefore, be^gged 
l^ermission of the Senate at B<^ota, in a letter 
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tm tbe IVendeQi of ibe CiMiikber, to 
• finom pnblic doticwi injto. tba peace and eii- 
j ^at elit of domeslic life. This decided resolution 
was certaiiily to be deplored ; but it teemed ip 
hwrabeeii adopted in coaeeiiae^ee of the onwof- 
Jkf ooBpiciiMie which hare attached sinister motive 
10 faia coodaet. That Bolinur is ambitions cannot 
be-desiedy and be himself candidly confesses it; 
.bvt hie ambition has . only been directed for the 
.g»od of hie coantry» and this last step affords .a 
. deeided proof of the int^;rity by which he is rs- 
. gnia lad in his oondnet* 

.. Giit^at anxiety was felt for tbe safety of the re- 
poblic, as soon as.it was linown that Bolivar hafi 
fosifaed bis mitbority* So intimately connected 
jiid the people consider his goyemment with their 
political welfive, . that it is remarked in. a Journal 
nf Cacaceaa^ pik»lished at the time, '< to consent 
ta tho lennnciation of his aathority, would be tan- 
.tamoBttt to givitig our consent to Uie renunciatioa 
nf onr social existence* '* . 

Tbe fears which were entertained for the we|- 
iare of Colombia, on the resignation of Boliva^, 
werasoon allayed by tbe notice, that be had con- 
.sented to retain his authority till the meeting of 
tho great National Assembly in 1830. In a pro- 
clamation issued towards the middle of June, hjB 
stated, that the eounter-reTolntion had originatecl 
. in the treachery of the Colombian troops, auxilia- 
ries in Peru, who had endeavoured to establish a 
new gOTemment on the rains of the republic, and 
cstted upon hie conntrymen to unite in marching 
egainstthem* So unpopular, however, had Bp- 
Uw b<aeoii»er that instead of listening to tlie call, 
Jhfy.biiumad him. in e^Sigy,;. ^ well as the prpcl%- 
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nation. Those tempomiy ramours whieh ieiiviMs 
md malignant men raised to the di^advimtflge ^ 
Bolivar, soon subsided ; and the generaHtn^fM^ 
' Mon, both at Caraccas and Bogota, was, ' that hie 
re-«ceeptanoe of the IVemdeney, would be followed 
hy the speedy letnm of prosperity in the repub- 
lic. Considerable disturbance had in^sen in Bo- 
gota, by the secret attempt of Santander to bring 
abont a counter-revolution. The people were di- 
vided in opinion, some declaring themselves pal^ 
tisans of the President, and others of > the Vice- 
President. The plan, however^ proved imsiiccess- 
iul ; and in a short time Santander wae almost en- 
tirely deserted by his followers. ' « 

At the request of 1^ Seimte, Bolivar set out 
for Bogota, to take the oath ae President of nkto 
Republic. He reached it on the 10th September, 
when he had the satbfaction to perceive^ that dl 
disturbance had ceased, ami that all elfiaSeS'were 
unanimous in welcoming his arrival. After ha^« 
ing taken the oaths, he presented to the Chamber 
an account of the measures -to which he had been 
compelled to resort in virtue of the extraotdinary 
powera with which he had been invested in i^nfegs 
of necessity. He also issued a decree proiiong- 
ing the Session of the Chamber, and recommend- 
ing to their attention the state of the finances, with 
a view to devise plans, for the payment of the in- 
terest on the debt, which hail been incurred Wtlh 
foreign countries. 

It is already five years since the Constitutional 
government was established in Colombia, and it 
cannot be denied that it has given rise to sev^nrtti 
important changes in the internal prosperity of the 
country. The taste for agricultural pmsuita wiuck 



^ w^mlfttimiy iPMr bad so antcH dMconrsged, is 
jbvi^iuii^ |o reviire ; ibe eoBMn^reial relatioss with 
otber coiintriefl are renewed and extended; the 
4illH^ank aria spb making oonnderahle progress. 
Ia#ftch.oC the pariahedy which amount in all «• 
1340« ,ih^e 18 & school established by order of gpr* 
v«niment; «nd in the principal towns, oentm) 
Kfai»0l8io£ mutual insUuction send forth qualified 
Poachers to the provinces* There exist at preseift 
ia CSoWmbia &2 schools, f^ieb inclndiag; 67 pnpilfi 
at an average, on the Lancasterian plan, and 434 
adbaols) with an average of 37 pupils in each, 
vhidi follow the old mode of instruction. Th^ 
fovemuMpt'bas also recently directed its attentioo 
te the establishment of female schools. 

A law of 1821, ordered the foundation of a 
nHl0(g^ in each of the thirty-seven provinces of 
Ck>leiehta ; and by another law, of the same date^ 
the cQAvents, which include no more than «eve» 
jpenons, have been suppressed, and their property 
jtosmgoed oter to the colleges. The Executive 
Ooiwram^nt alsQ> bus re-established those colleges 
which had been shut, in consequence of the war. 
.'Ilie.thn»e.UAiv<Mr«i4ies of Caraccas^ Bogota, and 
vQekok rsckeaad five colleges in active operation^ 
hesidea privaifce classes, v^ven of them have beee 
«srestal]4«ih«d, and nine mere founded. In atf 
riie estabhsbments of instmctiDn, there are at 
fieseiit 9&0 studwits of the languages, 667^ of 
fthiliisophy Mdd the natural sciences, 49 of med^ 
«n% H2 of . lajw, aqd 87 of theology. Nefr 
dbaHs ere, ehoui to be founded, fc^ instruction 19 
4ilie'^»elttiei^ seiences, jmd the m(^% difficult parts 
ef the aeHiral sdeneBs* They have been pie»> 
_ .. »c» 
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denied, however, from patting this pmjeHC^ in 
execution, by the want of fiinds, books, a»d 
professors. 

The importance' of Mexico, especially ki a com> 
mercial point of view, has thrown an interest ©vw 
all its concerns. Did this sketch proceed on a 
atrictly geo^aphical arrangment, this republic 
ought to have been treated under the head of 
North America ; but convenience calls for its iti- - 
troduction in eonnecttea with the Soathem ladle* 
pendent States. 

After the abdication of the throne by Ititrb«de, 
a Constitutional Government was established ; m»d 
Although the Spaniards have been conrtaiicly ms^ 
king fruitless attempts to restore the old regiUM, 
the republic is now firmly rooted in the n^fecdoim 
of the people. To such a flourishing conditiMi 
has the Confederation risen, that it inehidea bo 
fewer than twenty-four distinct repnbiics. Tbft 
independence of Mexico has been fidly reeognised 
by Great Britain, and eommereial intereoone Is 
carried on to a great extent. But this StaCv -is 
fitill far from having attained the rigonr of tfae 
great Northern republic. The goveramcttt^ hevr* 
ever, aware that the d^bston of inteHigenee anieng 
<fae people, is the great expedient for Btreng^eiH 
ing and confirming liberal institations, faave*pm»> 
^red such plans for the public instruction, as, if 
actively carried into effect, bid iair to raiie flit 
Mexican republic to a high rank ainoftg inlioii% 
Though the elements of its power sho^d nev«r 
consist in the extent of its popi^tion, or in its 
naval and military force, it may, by a well «i)|^ 
«ized system of public education, give origni to 
one of the jstrongest bulwarks on which a Ixhergi 
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govenmient can rely — ^an enlightened and reflec- 
tive people. It is when knowledge spreads along 
tbe length and breadth of the land, that the State 
m most securely guarded against external enemies 
jkft well as internal disaffection. Should all the 
Sooth American republics follow the example of 
Mexico, in regard to her establishments for popu- 
lar instruction, the ti^ie is not far .distant when 
they shall attain a high degree in the scale of cin- 
IJjEed nations. 

The plan on which the educational system of 
tiMd Mexican Republic is formed, has been most 
natively considmd by Goyemment. It consists 
o( tliree parts rising from the primary or gratuitous 
iMtmction, which proceeds on the Lancasterian 
n^thod^ to the highest degree of professional at^ 
laiiiment. They have also instituted a general 
Academy or CoUegei with .eleven professional 
fihain.. 

The profesMHs of the second and third degrea 
•f iustraeti^a, compose the Academy of Sciences, 
whicb has enrolled a considerable number of mem* 
iNRh. The object of this institution is to promote 
tha progress of the Sciences and the Arts, and to 
pn^iiish annually a statistical account of the schools 
ilk the republic) and the mode of instruction in 
iMch. 

Tbia.plan of education is extensive, but if per»^ 
aavaiiagiy followed out,, will fix the era of the d^ 
fimm^ i^topaolidauon af the repi»bUc» 
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NORTHBRM StATU* 

Beftffey and during the coBtinitaooe of the l»l« 
Wttr with Prftiicey Great Britain took little eonn 
^ative interest in the concerns of her Nordi 
American Colonies. The succession of events on 
the great theatre of European warfare, were of «• 
ftiomentous a character, that they almost e^dsfliTe* 
ly absorbed public attention, without exee^ing 
the Government itself. Canada was in oonns** 
qaence neglected at home. Its local adminiatn^ 
tion was defective — too frequenUy oppressive 
there. Goyemor Cndg arrested the persons. of 
the lieges without causey and liberated withoui 
justification. His government was that of the 
bayonet, to which even members ci the Legtslatnre 
were obliged to succumb. Sir George .Prevost'a 
administration was mild and equitable, well adap* 
ted to the Canadian people in times of repose, but 
unsuited to the perils of war, and the dangers of 
invasion. He was deficient in moral enef|pr> 
and unfit for command. Sir John Sherbroofce 
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ttMowdacI; and during Ins adminiiiUmtioii, origin- 
at0d ihose disMiuioiis between the Commont and 
Execaci^ey wliieh still nnbafipily prevail. The 
IMie of RicbiDohd .foUowed,— hie goTernment 
was ftrm and cenciliatory. His melancholy death 
soon ocenffred, and the present Governor-Gene- 
ral, fh& Earl of Dalhoiisiey assumed the task of 
H^vefnusent* 

Dnring the two preceding sesmns of the Pro- 
vhKMi Fsilianienty acts were passed, n^ung the 
prefeesorB of all religioas denominations, equally 
entided to claim the advantages which the founda- 
tion of public schools was intended to impart. 
The education of the people, upon the most li- 
beral principle, thus became a prominent feature 
ifl:tho local adnrinistrstion. A bill, similar in prin- 
ciple to liie Scotch oessio borwnan act, was broiight 
in^ and passed into a law. Debtors, thus, upon 
the surrender of their estate, ceased to he impri- 
8oned,"becau8e they might have been unfortunate, 
and were only detained when fraud was apparent. 
The government recommended a Registry Bill, 
hot it was negatived by the Commons. Tlie Le- 
gislature adopted measures for the prevention 
of smuggling with the United States — for the 
encoiiragemettt of ^ circulation of gold — and 
for- facilitating grants of the public lands. Mea- 
sures^ having for their object the improve- 
ment of the communications, — ^the better r^^la- 
tion of the municipal affilirs of the cities of Qne- 
hee and Montreal — subdividing the province into 
ccMi^es — increasing the representatives of the 
pea^' in the ratio of an increasing populstiott, 
were ngitated in the Assembly^ but q>posed or vf^ 
jected by the Upper House.. 
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Tbe in|MMl I^itrtmit py0»nde< fbt tkt^sw- 
tndMni of BignoHal rigto qfinlHtn<i>>a bvU^M'^f 
•igaorim and fiels, to convert them into tc nxeg «f 
freo and oonnnon oocoa^ Resttwnts iiijnrin«« 
to ^e liberty of pnmte oontiaet vwe teken ewy 
*»*prohib hi ow i to the exportation of wImsI tackle 
■noliwr oeuntry mnpended to eae yidar^.n^i a 
doty of 5«. per quarter sabstitated in their filwy 
•Acts wetm abo paand^ amb ofia i ng the Mtisti 
'ColoBieato trade with each other* Oate tnexpa- 
Smtt act W9B paaaedy pnihtbitag the iaipertalMi 
of all proniioas frank any oooat^iea but CSaaat 
.Britain and Ireland. Una prohibitien beeaaae 
•neariy ineffeetui^, aa a frantier of one. thooiiad 
miles with the United States Gecdd net be gaaid- 
-ed by custom-honeeay or preventive aemc^ odkpe ; 
and, in conseqaence, a^ befane^ all -the pnarkiens 
i«q«ire<l were supplied fr6m the Uaitad Staiea^ 

• Tbe Pk-ovidctal Pariiaaient of 1 8ft7 waaooareaed 
in the month of January. The mil lisi was ilie 

• principal topic of the Govetmnaatand Legiaiattwe^g 
consideration ; indeed it absorbed' every atber. To 

-understand tbe salject, it becemea neeeeaary to 
recapitalflte diffeient events^ 

Canada was snrrendered to the Br itish arte, 
in terms of the capitulation of September 9th 
1760. . It was governed by the civil aad criesiBai 
law of England till the passing of the Qnebee ^et, 
-by die British Plurliament, in 1774| which ra a tor - 
-od to Canada the civil law of France, while it' re- 
tained the criminal code of Englaad« It will he 
necessary briefly to enumeiate the diiereat ante of 
the British Pu^iament, relative to the Govetmaent 
"Of Canada, p^ Iktm the dUfereot 



, itt^« eiiglattted the eiArtiig dw- 
i J iHi B brtwc e n the molher countiy and hm titovf, 
* Tim fine ia dettil, Aet 14. Geo. III. diap. 68, 
i M pugw dw^es upon tlie ram, brandy, end nio« 
lM»es» Mponed inta Canada, in lien of the laxea 
i^fittf hf the King of I^anee, antecedently to the 
eapitiilalion, as w^ as by the British Government 
•nbseqnently to that event. The aet direeto chat 
#i cpe dtfties shall be applied to the sappert of the 
civil' gorerament and the administration of jasftieer 
of the pffDvince of Qaebec, new divided into Xhei 
provinees ef Upper and Lower Canada. 

The Act of 18. Geo. III. chap. 12, enacts^ that 
'6m Fftriiament ofGreat Britain shaH not impose-any 
Irik er^ assessment on any colony, payable in Bri« 
#il> America, ekcept sndi as inay refer to the re* 
gaialiofis of commerce. 

' ' 1%e Aet of SI. Gee. III. chap. 81, bestows op« 
<»tt Canada a representative constitution, but leaves^ 
hi ^ree all former acts, aniess specially repealed. 
file constitutional act divided Canada into «hd 
Vfyperatad 'Lower Prorinces, and gave to each a 
eepkntte ie^lature. l^e revenue deorived front 
tiie first redtted act, did not latterly ^LCeed 
S4,000/. The expenses of the civil govemcaenf 
feceeded 74,000/. The IVovinciri Parliament 
tras requested" to supply the deficiency, whioh it 
Ad. The Government of the Upper Provinee, in 
tehns'of the constitutional act, claimed ft porllon 
of' the amount drawn from the impost duties; 
Dlflbrences'arose> as niight have been foreseen, re« 
tiHive'to the distribution of the funds raised be- 
tviwenM^ provmces. These difierenoes were not 
«yiiisied, and ik» Legiritftura .aMbwed the ptorf^ 
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cial act td «xpiie» (rom which ft portfm • of.tWn^ 
duties was derived. 

, The Imperial FarKameBt, by Act a. Ge«. XV. 
c« 119, enacted that these duties should be jnenew^ 
ed, for the 8up]M>rt of the civil GoverDsaenlU Thifl 
act still remaios in force, and only refers to a ^v% 
of the duties, the greats poition being still <imi^ 
ed from an unrepealed proviocial act* 

. Such are the Aets of Pai'liainent* The diffeceBt 
views taken of their import by^the Mother Caiui- 
try s^d the Lower Province, and of the subsistiiig 
relation of Canada to Great BritaiB, are as f«l* 
IoWb:.^ 

1. The British Government, and the Engliab 
party, maintained that the constitutional act of 
1791, left in force all previous statutes, unless 
specially repealed, and thal^ in comeqnence, the 
Act of 14. Geo. III. c. 88, remained still in oper* 
ation. 

. 2, That the Canadian Legislature has no co»* 
trol over the duties derived from the Act 14^ 
Ceo. III. c* 88, since its proviuons not only im« 
pose certain duties, but direct the appHcatioB of 
their amount to the support of the civil Govern* 
ment. 

3. That as the I^rliament of Great Britaut 
grants the civil list during the King s life, the Pro* 
vincial Parliament should be required to do the saase* 

4. That since the Provinciid Parliament allow« 
ed the act to expire, from which a porti<m of the 
duties were derived for the support of the civil 
Government, it became necessary thai the hof 
penal Parliament should resunie the r^ht of <.ta^ 
u»g the colony to supply the deficiency* 
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. '&i 11i«k die gfeai expeDditure of the Brituh 
GoFerament, in behalf of Canada, and the protec- 
tifOii afforded to its trade, by enhancing the price 
o^ pvoporty — giving exchangeable valae to other* 
ime omleBe productione— -and increasing the rate 
oC.pBolit, ahoold induce the Canadians more to 
appFecii^ the civil immnnities and pecuniary ad- 
vantages derived from British connexion, than to 
cmril at the {Mrorisions of such laws as the Govern* 
meat may have deemed it expedient at different 
pedoda to promulgate, and to sow dissensions and 
^Jierieb intemperate passions^ to the total neglect 
of the emisideration and adoption of such mea* 
sues as might be best suited to advance the pros- 
perity of the province. 

. 6* TJiat the House of Assembly, during the 
rciign of the l«te King, offered to provide for the 
whole expense of the civil Government ; that 
diis was necessarily rejected, as the grant was to 
]»v« been limited to one year, and as its accept- 
ance would have implied the .renunciation of the 
Cisown a rights, to have disposed of the appropri- 
aled T»w9UQ»f derived from the act 14th Geo. IIL 
e«88« 

7. That the House of Assembly arrogated to 
tlpmiirlTfn the functions of the Executive Govern- 
raent, by amiually attempting to apportion the a* 
mMmai of the salaries of the judges, and the other 
<^iocn of the civil Government. 

8. That the House of Assembly, under the in- . 
flnence of their Speaker, Mr Papineau * and o- 
tfaersy refused to grant the civil list as required ; 

*• The Speaker electa who has been disallowed by the 
Goi^^caoc at die QpenftPg «^ the new Farliament. 
2d 
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tbat the Governmeiit wm preveated Iroai accept- 
ing of it with the unconstitational oonditioAS a4- 
tftched to its yote, and was in conseqvenoe redu- 
ced to the alternative of diBSolvuig the Ffirliiinieiit, 
without receiving the BoppiieB, that the een^e of 
the people might be taken npon the oondnet of 
their repreBentatives, and of authoriKiBg, Bpim 1*9 
G^n responsibiKty, Buch diBbursements of the pill»-> 
]tc money as the exigendee of the civil adnimstra^ 
tion required. 

The Canadians, on the other hand, roMntaiB-— 
1. Tbat granting a repreeentative cenetitutioii 
to Canada necessarily conferred all the ppivil«ges 
and fitnctionB belonging to such a eyBteoi <>f Go- 
vernment ; that it is the inherent right of ^e Gom^ . 
nions to originate money grante to the Crown, ajld 
that the exclusive poBseesionof this privilege iatlie 
[Nincipal guarantee of a free oonstitution. 
' 2. That, at ail events, it is the duty and- the 
privilege of the Legislature, and especially wi the 
Commons, to controul and regulate the expendi- 
ture of the public money derived from themedf^s; 
that tbey are not debarred from tlie exereise of thk 
right by the Act 14. Geo. III. c 88, which direela 
generally the application of the taxes it imposes to 
the support of the civil admibistpation ; and that, 
therefore, they are entitled to exerdse tlieirdiaena- 
tion in the apportionment of this, or of any olber 
fund naiaed by their own authtmty, among thedif*^ 
ferent officers of government. 

- S. That they cannot be equitably required t0 
grant the civil list during the King's life, as oi 
£4)glaod^ beoaH«e» by the ad^ elr<HK^ r^eitedbiihfr 
British PartiameBt - iinposea • portion ai tha^taxaa- 
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wrtuA provides fdr its support, luld because tbe 
act in question may be qualified or repealed at tbe 
f»leamire df that Parliament ; that, as the coustitu- 
tional act reserves the right to the mother country^ 
of regculatiDg th^ navigation and commerce of the 
eolony, the amount of the duties imposed by ^e 
f«rovincial Legislature itself, for the maintenance 
•f the civil Government, is itubject to the variar 
4ten8 which any change in these regulations may 
faose ; and that, in consequence, the House of As- 
Benably ctmnot be consistently required to pledge 
iXiseli for a permanent revenue, which it might not 
ftlwuys have the means of providing, 

4. That the analogy of the dvil list, as granted 
by the British Parliament to the Kirig, did not ap>- 
ply, flinoe it was first given upon the accession of 
iieorge III. in lien of the hereditary and other 
epedfic revenues belonging to the Crown, the con^ 
troul of which reverted to the Commoite— »that, in 
-Canada, the Crown, besides retaining its hereditary 
fBvemie, derived nearly one half of the taxeb, paid 
hff the people, from an act of the British Parlia^ 
«9ent-^--^at, in consequence, thb analogy cited 
remained unappropriate, so long as the rights 
mAd privileges inherent in the Canadian constitUr 
titm continued to be exercised by the mothn: 
country. 

. 5. That the civil list of Great Britain, did not 
«kceed one sixtieth portion of the annual auppliea; 
that the commons of Canada had no supplies ta 
grants save such as the disbursements on account 
«f the civil list required, excepting a few for local 
purpoBeS'-><-«nd that, should the whole supplies be 
permanently granted, the principal privilege of the 
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commons would be snrreDdered, and ^e bakncd 
4>f t4ie constitution overturned. 

6. That itw a necessary corollary of the prepo- 
sitions, that the commons originate money grants — 
fix their amount^-and that, in the circumstances 
of Cana(ia, such must be annual, that they must 
annually determine the amount of the specific 
items, wliich the whole civil list embraces, or in 
other words, annually vote the amount of the sa- 
laries of the judges and other officers of the crown. 

7. That in Great Britain, the Judges hold their 
^offioes for life, or good behaviour, and can oniy be 
removed by impeachment, or by the addresses <^ 
the two Houses of Parliament, while in Canada, 
tfaey are ai-bitrarily removieable by the crown — 
that being dependent on the Crown for thcfir con* 
tinuance in office, it becomes necessary tiiey 
should be dependent on the commons for the ea* 
joyment of their salaries. 

6. That the Legislatures of Upper and Lower 
Canada having disagi'eed in attempting to appor- 
tion the funds due to each province, derived from 
duties imposed by themselves, allowed a tempore^ 
ry act to expire enacting the payment of a portion 
4}f such duties — that the British ^Parliament by 
act 3. of the present King, c. 1 19, rmewed the 
imposition of this tax, in total defiance of the 18L 
<jfeo. III. c. 12., and of the constitnilonal act of 
1791, renouncing the right to impose duties or 
Assessments payable in any colony of British A- 
merica, exciting such as 24iplied to the ceguktion 
of navigation and commerce— -and that, Uie Act 
S, Geo. IV. c. 119, being in total violatioa of 
ihe national iaith, ought to be repealed* 

9* That the great mass of the population being 
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Cafi&Vlibn, the Ettgll«ii «6ttlei« being for the tfiedl 
pan confine<l to the large toWna, a Inost fineqtial 
diFisiofi of the offices in the gift of the crown ill 
Lower Canada, among English and Canadians^ 
takes place — that the British ministry retain ehief^ 
ty these appointments in their own hands, leaving 
few in the gift of the governor— iMt while the^ 
do BOt complain of military and clerical appoint^ 
ments being confined to the English, theycon^ 
aider, npon the whole, lliat the following distribu^* 
tson is unfair : 

Govemorsy English, 

Secretaries^ do. 

L^slative Council, do. 

Officers of ditto, do. 

Executive Council, do. 

Officers to ditto, do. 

Officers of departments, do, 

Ju^es, King's Council, and 
Clerks of Court, do. 

Officers of Customs, do. 

Clergy of Established Ch. do. 

Military appointments, ex- 
clusive of the regiments in 
Lower Canada, do. - 118 Do. - 

English Office-holders, 314 Canadian do. 40 

These appear to be all, or at least the chief to* 
^cs of difference between tlie Lower Province and 
the mo^r country, and were all anbfected to ditr 
inusion in the Legislatare in the conne of the 
oesBton. 

The government w«s of opinieo, that the rer 
2d2 
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fradoiy 8|iirit of the commoDs deserred rebuke* 
h&td DaJboaQie, in coBsequencey went down, 
and having ordered the attendance of the Com- 
mons, in l^e LegUlative Coundl, be. severely ad*- 
juonkbed — ^proro^^ued, aod finally dissolved them« 
Thus, in the usual routine of events, the dismissed 
members started into persecuted patriots, and 
their intended punishment became their actual 
triumph. At the new^ election in the course of 
the summer, they were unanimously returned by 
the people, to the almost total exclusion of suck 
retainers of the government, as had formerly held 
seats in the asseofibly. ' They were convened in 
ihe month of November, ' elected their former 
speaker Mr Papineau, to the same office^^bis op- 
ponent put up by the government only obtaining 
four votes. The governor dballowed the election. 
The brand of discord was thud again tossed among 
the Canadians— its natural results ensued — angry 
remonstrances from the Commons, — inflamed 
feelings among the people — public meetings />rp 
lind con — ^fustian harangues on the one side, and 
popular rhodomontade on the other. The P^Iia^ 
ment was prorogued, till his Majest/s pleasure 
was ascertained upon the point in dispute ; and so 
the year 1827 concluded. 

The Act of 31. Geo. III/c. 31, having bestowed 
a free constitution on Canada, it may be inferred, 
that as long as Great Britain conUnnes to impose 
taxes upon the colonies, however the technical 
t3onstructions of the acts of Parliament may bear 
eut the authority derived from them, so long will 
tlie odious exercise of this power foster jealousies, 
^Mid perpetuate divisions between the Canadian 
Legislature and the British Government. It is 
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ineoiiBiiiteiit with the moral nature of mui) to sop* 
pose that when certain faculties are bestowed up* 
on him, of a political character, that he will sab* 
mit without a straggle to the limitation of their 
execdse. External power may extort obedience^-* 
it DeFer can a willin|^ submission. 

The Constitutional act assumed, that free insti<- 
tutioBS were adapted to the state of society ia 
Canada. It was a solecism in politics in the mot 
ther country, to grant the right to the Canadians 
of governing themselves, while it retained tb« 
odious privilege of taxing their money witboat 
their consent. It was wilfully throwing the apple 
of discord among them, and which the dear*boughl 
experience of xhe revolution of the neighbouring 
colonies, might have induced her to withhold. 

llie mass of the Canadian people are by no 
means well educated ; but the dass from whom 
their representatives are derived, ace* in general, 
intelligent men — the resident gentry — ithe deseend- 
ants of the French settlers, who know their rights^ 
and duly appreciate their exercise. Their leadera 
. — Meeers Papineau, Vigor, and VaUieres-->ara 
men of extensive information and powerful talent. 

ThQ other American colonies, j&£ty yean ago^ 
successfully resisted the attempt ofnhe mother 
country to impose taxes npcHi them. They pos- 
sessed constitutional rights -r>they had intelligence 
to comprehend their nature and extent, and moral 
energy to resist their violation— -and such are the 
Canadians' now. The British Government doubt- 
less declared them in the wrong. Crown lawyera 
decided that they were constitutionally taxed. 
Still, in 1788, a few years afterwcirds, Great Bri- 
jtain renounced the right of taxing, bat, as aU 
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loMMf) lit loo late a period to siecure the retnrti ol 
4iatr alkegkuMe. 

Great Bffitaiii^ it appears, contintiies, by 14 Geo. 
ItL c. 68, legvilly U) tiut Canada ; ai^d, by 3 Geo. 
IV. €« IISS uncoitflftitatioBally, atid in violation of 
an antecedent um^pealed act, to itnpose an addi« 
tkiml taac« if the censtitiition of the human mind 
bo alike in aH eowntriee — if there be truth in iii8<^ 
tory-— and if differences do preTail between Great 
IBritain and her colony, the Canadians will only 
Mhmtt to- pay taxes, till they can effiectnally re^ 
ftiftt. 

The ^scentents in Canada are neafly of as old 
a date as the aets from which they take their rise. 
It is mijuflt tb«i^ as the CanaditoB do, to blame 
the local goTenaments ad theilr cau^e. They are 
ihe natural consequences of the policy of the too- 
ther eonntry. It is above all cruel and nnjtisl^ 
to Mono the present Govemor-GenenBi Lord 
Dalbovsie, who has thanklessly laboured !br seven 
yeareto improve the interna} condition of Canada. 
*Am telaftes to the general policy of the mother 
comtry, hk Lordship has only to obey his instruct 
tions, for the tenor of which he cimnot be held re^ 
aponsih^e. In his local government, be has recom- 
laendod and originated many measures, which, but 
-for the latal spirit Of dissension, might in succes*- 
mn have been adopted. His earnest endeavours 
to promote the education of the people — to enact 
a law for the registration of all deeds relating to 
-the tmasfer of real property, equally essential to 
«the security of possession, and to the interests oiF 
^eomneroe-^his exertions to form and improve 
roads-^to out canals — erect hospitals and jails— ^ 
^and famatic asylums,— 'will jsntitb him to ^ appro^ 
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liaiion of his eountiy, and the gratitude of the Ca- 
nadians. The latter have frtmrated many of hifs 
mrwe and jadicioos measures. The former, it is 
to be feared, will not appreciate his services, as 
^e sphere of bis exiercise has been in a distant co- 
lony. Such are the natural consequences of the 
4^mpetition of national and colonial rights. TiU 
the si^jeet of differences be removed, distrust and 
jealousy will present that hearty co-operation be^ 
tween the local government and the legislature^ 
without which no public measure can be dispas* 
Bionately considered, and no public good permat 
nently secured. 

Commerce seems wholly left to the Eaglbh 
residents. They are universally enterprising, and 
are in general respectable and intelligent ; as, in- 
jdeed, British merchants are, all over the world* 
The English share the retail trade with the native 
dtmadians. 

The English and Canadian party, are mutually 
exasperated against each other. Their reciprocai 
abuse is most unmeasured; and epithets of re^ 
proach are applied by able and intelligent meng 
towards their political adversaries, which, if di- 
rected towards a political opponent, in good so- 
ciety here, would exclude the utterer from com« 
pany ever afterwards. This may proceed from 
the comparative coarseness of manners, as well as 
from the peculiar relations of the political parties 
towards each other in that country. The newspapers 
necessarily adopt the slang of their readers ; soma 
are cleverly edited, but most are scurrilous and 
intolerant, on both sides of the question. The 
Montreal Herald appears to be the most mo- 
derate ; partly, perhaps, in consequence of the. 
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Editor tittving been a recent importfttioiiy JukI Iwl 
M yet sufficiently imbued with party Tiralenoe, to 
gite a corresponding die to his political Inculnw- 
lAons, It is a well-conducted journal, and coo* 
lains, occasionally, able original articles. It ii 
'lamentably sprinkled, however, with letters, 8<»i« 
nets, and treatises, the called wisdom of its Ute«' 
mty subscribers. The Canadian Qualterly Re* 
Tiew is an able work, contains able original «r* 
'tiisles, and many judicious solutions. On politics* 
it partakes of the conventional fury of its diurnal 
or hebdomadal contemporaries. Mr Sheeny of 
Montreal, has published a volume of lyrie poemii 
Which deserve to be better known. They are 
toiMple, natural, chaste, sparkle sometiio^, and 
please always. A Mr Smith has published a HIeh 
lory of Canada, tt embodies useful informatioo^ 
%nt is ill arranged, and inelegantly written. 

We shall proceed to make a few remarks upon 
the present statfe of Upper Canada^ A joint*atock 
land company was formed in London m 1826, for 
th^ purchase of thd crown and eleTgy retervea of 
land in that province. An act passed to that effect^ 
and a royal charter was granted to the compmiy^ 
They purchased from the crown and del^gy lour 
millions of acres, for five hundred thousand potoidsi 
payable in instalments. They engaged besides^ to 
^pend one hundred thousand pounds in improv- 
ing lands, &c. ; and an additional two hundred and 
fifty thousand in building Protestant chu]rofae% 
School-houses, grist, and saw-mills in each town* 
ihSp, where the company might possess one-half 
of the soil. They engaged also to buiki iHidges^ 
and open roads in their diflferettt townships, and to 
•ottle the whole in a certain n.um{}er ^f yoara. 
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They wtll-^iuB «xpend in all 850,0004 for dw 
bmefit of Upper Canada. 500,0004 of tfait mo- 
ney it appropiiattd by Act of parliament to ftba 
muntenance of a Protestant clergy. 

The eleigy, often more keenly alive to things 
temporal than their pecnHar Tocation seems t» 
rant, denied the right of the crown to alienate their- 
i«flerv«8. It was decided that it had no right, and 
they in eonseq^ence still retain their own reaervea ; 
and as the Act of Parliament proFidas, that Ihe 
whole porchase^money/ exclusive of what may be 
required for the stipulated outlays, shall be appro* 
pHated for the maintenance of a Protestant €lei:gy9 
the Church of England^ insignificant in the nnm- 
hers of its adherents, but starong in its influence with, 
the local government, attempted, duiing the last 
yeur, to make the anaount in qnestipn excluaiFdly 
available to themselves, besides their own ireserveiB^ 
wkieh, as stated, they bane refused to surrender . 
even for a pecuniary equivalent. The Presbfrte- > 
ricHis OB the Vither hand considered, that the genS)- 1 
ral expressioa ^ Protestant clergy, ** contaioed ia . 
the Act of Parliament, alike included their seet; 
and hikving remonstrated against the mom^olizii^ 
spirii of their' Episoopaliaa brethren, the Govem'*^ 
HMmt at heme, or rather the able and intelligent. 
Celotiial Secretary, MrWilmot Hort<m, peivaiving 
at onee the equitable nature of their idaim, ad* 
mitted thsir construction of the. act of parliament ; 
and the fund in conseqixsnce is to be appropriated 
taihe'meiiitenanoe of a Protestant clergy of both 
e^bHslmi^Hts, the Church of Scotland being the 
estehUshisd i«iigi)on in one portooA of the British 
dossinkflK^ 

Mr Gait, the distinguished novelist, is at the 
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hmd of the Canada Land Company tliere» and by* 
fait talent, acntenessy and indefatigable actiyitVy 
pfometea the Company's interest and tbe prosperi- 
ty of the province. He is well supported by Dr 
Dunlop, whose great information and danntleea in- 
tuepidity, enables him to meet andoyercome difficnl- 
ties wherever they may present themselves. The 
crown has granted to the Company a million of 
acres lit adiiitioD, in lieu ef the clergy reserves; r^« 
tained by that body. 

- The-navigation of the St Lawrence, is intermpi* 
ed at several places by rapids, occasioned by shal- 
lows, and projecting rocks through and over which 
this miglity river gushes in torrents, or purls in 
rillsb To obviate this disadvantage, the Home Go-> 
veroment and the Canadian people have both con- 
tributedy and operations are now going on, wbidi 
w^l complete an unbroken water communication 
from the western shore of Lake Superior, to the 
oeeaa, extending to the distance of two thousand 
miks. The Bellard Canal, the first of the series, 
cedneots Lake Erie and Ontario, the navigation of 
whidi is interrupted by the falls of Niagara. It is 
frvkm 60 to 70 miles long. Its estimated cost ia 
200,000/., its stock being 16,000 shares at 12/. 
each. The Rideau is the next in succession. 
It. commences at Kingston, and intersects tbe 
country in a northern direction for 120 miles, till 
its confluence with the Ottamo River, at Sante de 
la Chandun. It is forming at the exclusive ex- 
pense of the British Government ; and will ob-* 
viate different obstructions in the navigation of 
the St Lawrence, extending in all to the distance 
.0/ twelve miles. Besides^ the British CemmuH 
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fewp'etlirfor the negociation of ihb Treaty of Ghent, 
, ^ongitt proper to cede a stnaU island in the St 
V-Xiawrence, below Kensingtonj on the Amecican 
'^^de of which, the rirer is alone navigable, thus 
V^j^arring British bottoms of the] benefit of that 
'^^9Qans of transference, in the event ofi«i$nte ;H(afB. 
'^^If^f.Ottanao is navigo^ fi;0in ih^E^ideaU Canal, 
,.^fll!it8;'jjiBction with tli^ St Lawrence, 7.6 miles 
. tifjiiWf'wixh the exception of about twelve .inilea. 
\^'^^'t<laiial.i8 forming to avoid this obstruction, - and 
• '^I's^oh be completed. Lastly the Lachine Ca- 
' imiy running from the village of the same name, oa 
' the St Lawrence, extends to Montreal, about nine 
'{yiiles:fartb^r down, and thus compl^iies.the naviga- 
.^n'pf'th^- river and the lakes. The foi^^ion of 
^l^se caHalS;. and the establishment of! the Land 
;jCdmpafty,Jiaye already given a stifi^hji&jto-Car 
^'liadian -industry ; a comparatively cheap^^i^ilet is 
^B^uredto s^culttiiral productions, and jicertiew^ 
-'enapkfjKHent is afforded tb the poor emigrantj; . .; -J ■ 
..- It haa\genera]ly beisn. supposed, that were Gcj*. 
'Verntfient to carry into effect the proposed niear * 
. stire o^- transporting a ceitaiit portion of our re- 
dundaji]; population, to this colony, that it would 
Imt a($* t6 fhe numbers and strength of the Umted 
'StatesLi^^jng assumed that the greater portion 
-.#f emili^^^ would finally settle there. Give the 
'people* liowever, good laws, an equitable govern- 
ment,. %Yi(f leave them untaxed, and their national 
feeling! and personal interests, will alike combine 
to keep them in Canada. Many of the emigrants, 
who land at Quebec, from getting no immediate 
employment, and having no fixed destination, 
proceed to the States ^ but all prefer, if occupation 

2e 
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be gireiiy to remain in Canada. On the con- 
trary, many emigrants, who may have reached 
AnMHicft by Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, 
nay be seen bending their foot-steps through the 
wilderness, and -enduring every species of fatigue 
•and privation, to regain the protection of the 
British flag. Snch are the powerful feelings ef 
nature, and the UDextinguisfaable love of country, 
even among the rudest of our kind, among those 
who may be landed as outcasts, disguised as poor, 
tnr ridiculed as ignorant. Besides, in these States, 
assOBsod taxes are imposed, and rigorously exaict- 
ed. Canada is nearly free from all such imposts, 
the only exception being a small land-tax, ex- 
pended on making and repairing roads ; and peca- 
eional assessments, for the erection of jails, court- 
houses, &c. But these are for local, not Go*, 
remment purposes, and are, therefore, more 
«heerAilly paid, as their expenditure palpably be>^ 
nefits all the community. Other assessed . tafitee, 
are ever odious, and always grudged. ' Thus, 
national feeling and personal interest, induce 
an emigrant to give die preference to Upper. Ca- 
nada. 

The local government, during this iesston, in- 
troduced an alien act, the principal provision of 
which enacted, that every settler, wKohad been 
reliident for seven years, should take the oath of 
allegiance, renounce for ever fealty to his native 
cotrntry^ and receive only, in compensation, the 
rights of a British subject in Upper Canada, — still 
remaining an alien as related to the remainder of 
Ihe British empire. This oath was required to be 
taken and registered withm four years of the date 
of the enactment ; and the penalty attached to con- 
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tntnacy, was the forfeiture of all real propei*ty, and 
sdl the rights of action which its claim or possession 
can fonnd. As remarked, a great part of the po- 
pulation were American citizens, who had suh- 
-Maatially, thongh nominally, become British sub- 
jects. They were landholders, and all since their 
occupancy, had deemed their titles valid, till the 
eimctment of this law. It passed both Houses 
with considerable opposition, and, as the Consti- 
tution required, it was remitted home for the 
Royal assent. The enactment produced unirersal 
dkicoDtent ; meetings were held, and violent lan- 
gnage used ; and petitions were voted, imploring 
•the Crown to withhold the Royal assent, as its 
enactment would invalidate all the titles to real 
property, of the community, extinguish mutual 
confidence in the principal transactions of life, and 
vest in the local administration, an inquisitorial 
JMTvei&itice, from the terms of the registration re- 
quired, over the conduct and concerns of every 
inhabitant, who happened not to have been bom 
in the country. 

The Government at home have superseded the 
operation of this law, and one much less objec- 
tionable in principle^ and greatly modified in its 
provisions, will be introduced in the following 
aession. The Legislature was prorogued without 
any additional important business being brought 
before it. 

The people of Upper Canada are for the most 
part Presbyterians or Methodists. There are com- 
paratively few Episcopalians among them, though 
the latter be the established faith. The clergy are 
not numerous, but, as a body, are respectable. The 
people have not very steady devotional habita. 
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The scattered population — the distance from 
churches — the hardy and adventurous life of the 
woodsman, do not contribute, in the meanwhile, 
to cherish the religious principle. As settlements 
increase, and spiiitual aid is furnished, a corre- 
spondent improvement in the religious feelings of 
the people may be anticipated. 

Boards of education have been appointed, and 
salaries, not exceeding 20^., have been granted to 
the masters, where the scholars are above twenty. 
Poor children are taught gratuitously. 

Upper Canada having been peopled by adven- 
turers from home, or American back woodsmen, 
the manners of its inhabitants are not very polish- 
ed, nor is their intelligence very enlarged. Their 
peculiar situation — the necessity of supplying ma- 
ny of those wants, which in older countries are 
obtained by exchange — the encouragement held 
out to industry, have whettened their intellects, 
and induced a degree of shrewdness and sagacity, 
seldom if ever witnessed in European countries. 

Three newspapers are printed at York ; the 
capital contains about 2000 inhabitants. These 
partake of the general ardour of young societies, 
and breathe a strain of fury^ intolerance, and per- 
sonality, disgusting to an impartial and indifferent 
reader. Some are conducted with 'considerable 
talent, others are below mediomty. 

The Bar savours a good deal of the same tone, 
though a more polished and accomplished charac- 
ter than the present Attorney- General, is hardly to 
be met with in the British dominions. 

Such is a partial view of the present state of 
the Canadas. Their destiny is in the womb of 
futurity. Whether they are to remain long at ap- 
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peudages to the British eirpire, at length to a-* 
chieve their own independence, or to be eventually 
incorporated in the great American Republic, can- 
not be determined. The connexion, meanwhile, 
with the mother country is beneficial to them ; 
the chances of war doubtless are greater, and that 
is ever a calamity, for which no compensation is 
adequate. 

Still Great Britain and America seem to be in- 
disposed to renew the miseries of war. The debt 
of the one, and the pacific enterprise of the other, 
are guarantees for the continuance of peace. Ca- 
nada with the latter, meanwhile, advances with 
rapid strides in the full cai*eer of civilization and 
prosperity. * 

* From the unavoidable extent oftkepretent Volume^ the 
JEdilor regrets that he is under the necessity of postponing 
some valuable observations on the United States, until the 
publication of the Volume for 1828. 



THE END. 
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